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Kighting the wolf of winter 


Tx WOLF whose cry is the howling wind— 


The wolf that preys on children’s health 
and gnaws at the feeble heart of age— 


This wolf of winter the American Radiator Com- aig. 
pany has been fighting for more than thirty-five years. 


Out of the Company’s Institute of Thermal Re- 


search have come the most perfect protectors against 


EVERY READER of 
Vanity Fair is in- 


the cold which engineering science has produced—the vited to have an attrac- 
IDEAL TYPE A HEAT MACHINE and American tively illustrated book 
Radiators for larger homes; ARCOLA and American that solves the home 
Radiators for smaller homes. heating problem. 
| Merely check the cou- 

Where these stand guard the wolf howls in vain. | pon and mail to the 


They maintain a summer warmth through the coldest nearest address, 






























hours and pay for themselves in the fuel they save. ae 
Radiator 
Company 
Dept. 28 
Send me without 
ay obligation one of your 
illustrated books. 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY man 
Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need Street....---------------------00° 
Sale. 2 


104 West 42nd St.. New York Dept. 28 816 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


()UALITY 


ALL MAIL Inquiries RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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aN \ Pe of Daniel Webster’s 
| famous retorts was to a 
young man when their 
hats got mixed. 


- aoe Mr. Webster,” said he, 
“our heads are just thesamesize.” 

“On the outside, perhaps,” re- 
plied Webster. 

If there had been 10,000,000 
automobiles in Webster’s day this 
might have hit off the feeling about 
tires as well. 

* * * 

To understand the tire situation today, 
go back to 1918, 1919 and 1920, when 
tire makers were jumping to catch up 
with the demand. In 1921 —— more 
than caught up. 

And in 1922, every car-owner knows 
where he can get plenty of tires with 
plenty of big discounts. Plenty of bar- 
gains with ingenious sales-arguments. 

A vast quantity of merchandise he 
knows little or nothing about. 

* * * 

The quantity problem is history. 

It is all this quantity of tires—and 
their wide variance in value that is 
making most car-owners determined to 
get quality. 

Hundreds of thousands of car-owners 
rode on Royal Cords last year. 
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Current prices on United States 
Passenger Car Tires and Tubes 
are not subject to Federal Ex- 

cise Tax, the tax having 

been included. 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1 
U. S. Tire Co. 


i ene Webster's Hat 


The unobserving man might say that 
this was reaching the limit of the qual- 
ity idea. 

Yet, in January, February, March, 
April and May, 1922, the sales of U.S. 
Royal Cords through dealers more than 
doubled over the same period of 1921. 
A new high record for Royal Cords. 

Spontaneous buying through dealers. 

A picture of the public voluntarily 
making U.S. Royal Cords the meas- 
ure of all automobile tires. 

* * * 


You have, perhaps, Over- 
heard some other tire being 
sold for “as good as a 
Royal.” 

At a time like this re- 
member what Daniel 


Webster said. 














U.S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 


The Ol 
Factories e Oldest and Largest 


Twoh 
Rubber Organization in the World ee nen 


thirty-five Branches 
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It is a bold statement to make, but 
it 1s zrwe, that of serious competi- 
tion the Chalmers Six meets little 
or none. 


Such doubt as may exist at the out- 
set, begins to waver the moment 
the rare beauty of the Chalmers is 
lully grasped. 


It has zothing of comparison to fear 
on that score; and in action its su- 
periority is every bit as outstanding. 


Its quick smoothness and ease, its 
boat-like quality of riding, come 











almost as a revelation. What Chal- 
mers engineers have done, literally, 
was to create a new and finer kind 
of six-cylinder performance. 


They have accomplished more 
toward bringing out all the won- 
derful possibilities of the six, we 
believe, than is apparent in any 
other six, save those far above the 
Chalmers in price. 


Itis worth an hour of any man’s time 
to satisfy himself that the Chalmers 
Six z a distinctly superior car. 


All Models Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car 


Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company, of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CThe 
CHALMERS 
SIX 
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“Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. Drive carcfully, won't you, William?” 

“Ves, ma’am, but there’s not much danger of skidding with these Kelly-Springficld Cords on.” 
? 
¢ 
‘ 
’ 
i 
¢ 
1 

HE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only i 


for mileage; the sense of security that comes 
with them is thrown in gratis. We know of no other 
tires that will give such consistently long mileage and | W! 
at the same time so high a degree of protection against 
skidding. Kellys have always been an economy; # 
today’s prices they are more economical than ever; 
because now it costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


‘Among other items of equipment are the trans- 
mission lock, cowl ventilator, drum type headlamps 
and parking lamps, windshield wiper, nickeled 
scuff plates on running boards, covered metal sun- 
shade, rear vision mirror, heater, nickeled steering 
wheel spider, silk window shades, gasoline gauge 
and combination clock and speedometer on instru- 
ment board, roof covering of latest design and 
material, extra gasoline capacity for touring. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


The Six-Cylinder Touring Sedan 


3uilt primarily for de luxe touring this newest of Buick models, the six- 
cylinder, five-passenger Touring Sedan, offers a degree of comfort unsur- 
passed by. the highest priced cars. 


Its rugged, metal-covered body, custom-made by Fisher, and the well-knit 
= . . . 4 7 

chassis with its distinctive new cantilever springs absorb and soften the 

jars and jolts of cross-country travel. 


Five passengers may ride in the Touring Sedan in utmost comfort, yet 
in conversation range. The individual front seats and the broad rear seat 
are deeply upholstered in plush. A single wide door on either side affords 
easy entrance and permits the use of two large plate glass windows, thus 
offering the passenger a wider range of vision. 


The Touring Sedan is provided with a smart trunk carried upon a sturdy 
rack in the rear, with nickeled guard rails to protect the body. 


To drive the Touring Sedan is a relaxation. The refined Valve-in-Head 
motor performs with a new smoothness and flexibility, the steering posi- 
tion is ideal, the long control lever is within easy reach, the handsome 
instrument board is replete with every device for convenience. 


Conspicuous even among the fourteen splendid cars that bear the Buick 
nameplate for 1923, the five-passenger, six-cylinder Touring Sedan pro- 
vides traditional Buick excellence in a cross-country car of great dis- 
tinction. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars— Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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*The Sound 
of Safety!” 


Rough country roads 
or smooth city streets 
—they serve as well 
on one as on the other 











HAT rigid adherence to traffic regulations which protects the cautious 
motorist at congested intersections is completed by full equipment 
of Vacuum Cup Tires. 


The deep-purring “Sound of Safety” of the Vacuum Cup Tread means 
the cups are exercising their famous grip-hold-letgo principle of suction 
on wet, slippery pavements, generating safety every inch of the way. 


The Vacuum Cup Tread means extra service. It is built of hundreds 
of sturdy Vacuum Cups over an already extra heavy, extra ply founda- 
tion, giving safety and service far beyond the limitations of ordinary 
makes of tires, though the purchase price is no more. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 
JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 
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Te EARL (abnok af 1395 


Unites dignity and charm with remarkable economy 
and comfort in q fine 4.-passenger closed car 


LL the beauty, the friendly convenience and practical utility you 

have wanted and looked for in an enclosed motor car, you can 

see, test and enjoy now in the new Earl Cabriole. Open, it is airy as a 

touring car for summer driving. Yet it can be sealed in less than a 
minute against rain or dust or wind storm. 

At $1395, its tangible every-day-in-the-year value will strike you 
as extraordinary. Its character and uncrowded ease are suggested by 
the “comfort specifications” in an adjoining column. Yet skilled design 
has kept its weight down to 2780 pounds—carried lower on longer 
and more resilient springs than in any other car of the Earl’s wheel base. 


The Cabriole will delight you 


Only a careful “close-up” of the Earl Cabriole will give youan idea 
ofits faultless proportions, the distinction of its sweeping lines, the rich 
harmony of gray Spanish leather within and Earl blue and black without. 

The more you are inclined to ask of an enclosed car—all-weather 
comfort, flexible power without extravagance, ease of handling, speed 
for emergencies, and ability to go anywhere a motor car can be driven 
—the more satisfying you will find the Cabriole. See it today at the 
nearest Earl dealer’s. Go over it feature by feature. Drive it yourself. 
You'll say: “At last! My idea of a motor car.” 


Prices f.9.5, Jackson 


Gosritg (af «2. 2s $ 5 

Cabrio... 3s EARL MOTORS, Inc. 
(Custom Roadster... 1485 Ps 

Brougham .....-. 1795 wan 

ARB ie. a2 os. Shere 1795 JACKSON § 4 MICHIGAN 





Comfort Specifications 


Generous body dimensions, with a very low 
center of gravity and perfect balance, make 
for unusual riding qualities in the Earl 
Cabriole. Its over-all length is 14 feet, lack- 
ing one inch. Coupled with 56-inch rear 
springs, a rigid 7-inch channel frame with 
five cross members, and special spirals in 
tilted cushions, this roominess provides road 
comfort unsurpassed by cars of much greater 
first cost and operating expense. 

Low sweeping lines give the Cabriole its 
special distinction. Its over-all height with- 
out passengers is only 74 inches. Head 
room is ample, however—from seats to top 
lining, 37 inches. The front tonneau is 53 
inches long. The rear seat is 45% inches 
wide, seating three without undue crowding. 

The very wide plate glass door panels 
are lever controlled and can be raised or 
lowered without effort in the fraction of a 
minute. The one-piece, clear vision wind- 
shield swings inward or outward. Ventila- 
tion of the Cabriole, therefore, can be reg- 
ulated to a nicety. The individual seats 
can be tipped forward at right angles, the 
backs folding flat. With the extra wide 
doors, this makes entrance and exit easy. 
The complete equipment includes sun visor, 
windshield wiper and dome light. 


Full information about the (abriole 

and four other striking Earl models 

on request, Some profitable dealer 

territories are stillunassigned. Wire 

or write to Jackson for the facts and 
our contract terms. 
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Stearns-Knight Six 





At Last—The Vibration-less Engine! 
It’s the New Stearns-Knight Six 


America to adopt and build the Knight 

Sleeve-Valve Engine. From that day to 
this the demand for Stearns-Knight Motor Cars 
has been greater than the supply, although the 
company has manufactured to the limit of its 
facilities. 
And now The F.B. Stearns Company announces 
its greatest achievement —the 6-CYLINDER 
Stearns-Knight Engine, which combines all the 
pre-eminent advantages of the six cylinder type 
with those remarkable qualities unobtainable 
except in sleeve-valve construction. 
The flexibility and acceleration of the New 
6-CYLINDER Stearns-Knight are things to won- 
der at. But greater yet is the achievement of 


[Ts F. B. STEARNS COMPANY was first in 


surmounted by bodies beautiful in design and 
finish, sets a new standard of motor car value. 


Never, until you have driven the New Stearns- 
Knight Six, will you know the meaning of “no 
periodic vibration’”—the feel of power so great 
that you’ll wonder at its silent smoothness and 
ease of control—the sensation of superlative 
comfort made possible by huge springs of the 
most sensitive flexibility and upholstery of un- 
usual depth. 


Stearns Dealers everywhere invite you to see 
and to drive the New Stearns-Knight Six—a 
product of unequaled engineering skill, and ar- 
tistic beauty. 


Roadster or 4 or 5 pass. Touring $2700.00 


building what we believe to be the first engine 7 passenger Touring . . . . . . 2850.00 
to operate entirely free from periodic vibration Coupe - - os + ss 3350.00 
Coupe Brougham. . . .. . . 3500.00 


—a feature heretofore thought impossible of 
attainment. 
This marvelous motor, built into sturdy chassis 


Sedan ° . e - ° ° 3 700.00 
Landaulet Brougham, (price on application) 
f. o. b. Cleveland 
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Landaulet Brougham 
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Extract from a letter to the president 
of The F. B. Stearns Company from 
the inventor of the famous Knight 
Sleeve-Valve Engine after a recent visit 
of inspection to the factory : 


To Dealers: 


Owing to a recent increase in pro- 
duction facilities, The F. B. Stearns 
Company, for the first time in five 
years, is able to increase its distri- 
bution. Dealers of high standing, 
regardless of location, are invited to 
write for particulars of the Stearns 
Dealer Franchise. Your territory 
may be open. 


May 24, 1922 
“—] am still chinking of that beautiful six of yours. 
The engine dimensions please me awfully well—the 
length of the connecting rods, the position of the 
eccentric shaft, the shape of the lugs on the sleeves, 
and the fine workmanship which makes a motor with 
long life and smooth action. I like the proportions 
about the best of any engine I have ever seen. 

With kind regards, 


(Signed) C. Y. Knight” 




















Production of the 4-CYLINDER Stearns-Knight will be continued 


The F. B. Stearns Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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’ Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 





HE outstanding margin of extra quality pos- 
sessed by Fisk Tires is the one conspicuous 
fact held in the minds of the best-informed buyers 
in America today. Compare before you buy. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value, in every size, for car, truck or speed wagon. 
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For sixty-seven years, Crane Co. has been a leader in its specialized 
field. It is producing heating and sanitation equipment that meets the 
needs of the small dwelling and satisfies the exacting requirements 
of great town and country houses, towering office buildings, huge 
hotels, hospitals, schools and clubs. 


Since 1855, Crane engineers and designers have striven successfully 
to create and perfect valves, fittings and specialties used in the piping 
equipment of industrial power, heating, refrigeration, water, oil and gas 
installations—in fact, “anything for any pipe line.” 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Ojjices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, <ltlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED,MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Ltrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Handsome Is as ‘Handsome Does 




















THE MOST “BEAUTIFUL CA 


PAIGE © 





In design and craftsmanship the new series 
Paige 6-66, seven-passenger Sedan is truly a 
thing of beauty. It compels instant admira- 
tion, because the coachmaker’s conception is 
fresh, yet soundly artistic. 


Further inspection reveals a degree of luxury 
and comfort hitherto unattained. The deep 
rich upholstery invites complete relaxation. 
Fittings and appointments are as complete as 
modern resources can make them. There is 
every refinement of motoring that man or 
woman could desire. 


But all this beauty and luxury would be futile 
without riding and performing qualities that 
befit a car of this aristocratic type. There must 
be giant power, exerted without vibration; 
absolute flexibility that gives the driver easy 
and instant command of every traffic situa- 
tion; dependability that guarantees freedom 
from care. 


These are the qualities you will discover when 
you ride in the new Paige enclosed model. 
For under the hood is a mighty 70-horsepower 
engine that operates with the ease and smooth- 
ness of a giant turbine. 


The 6-66 chassis long since proved itself Mas- 
ter of the Highway. The Daytona Model 
broke every world’s stock chassis speedway 
record from 5 to 100 miles. Handsome is as 
handsome does. It is on this basis we offer the 
Paige 6-66 Sedan. 
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Time’s iron foot slowly grinds down 
the hosiery of the world. But be- 
cause of its resistance to grind, Phoe- 
nix hosiery stands first in world 
sales. Its stalwart strands of shim- 
mering silk minimize the friction 
between shoe and foot and enable 
the men, women and children of 
today to get unmatched mileage 
_ from their hosiery. And even on 
its last leg Phoenix still presents 
a fine appearance. Well heeled is 

















he who experiences its enduring 
economy and refined elegance. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 


VANITY FAIR 
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Crisp, Smooth— 


after months of wear 


— the true test of a tie. And it’s the 
test that only a Wearplus can withstand. 
Other four-in-hands, made with the old-style 
twisting, stretching flannel wadding, wrinkle and 
look old after a few times tying. 


Wearplus 


Ties 


Made Without Flannel Lining 
Padding or Wadding 


keep all the live crispness of their silks—because they 
are all silk. Extra quantity replaces the old style flan- 
nel lining and the Wearplus method of making neces- 
sitates expensive silks. Double value and wear. A 
tie, crisp, smooth to the day of discard—presses out 
like new. Natty-tying, snug-setting, freely-sliding. 
Wonderful for soft collars. 


Fall Patterns, approved, are ready in Wearplus. 
Several exclusive, because we control the output 
of many mills. Two Wearplus prices: 


Blue $1.00 Bevr $1.50 bWearp 


Wearplus must satisfy or price 


refunded 


Knot snug-setting, high 
riding and the “drape” 
is smooth and _ perfect 


STANDARD NECKWEAR COMPANY 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


America’s Largest Men’s Neckwear House 








America’ 
aStandard Cravating 
a 





Arrow below indicates the 
old style wrinkling flannel 
lining. 


with Bho, ; 
Flannel Lin 
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© 1922, Estey Organ Co. 


THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


Wuue the Estey has been and is being incor- 
porated with distinguished success in homes 
already built, it offers great possibilities for new 
houses that are now being planned. Architects 
are designing music rooms with’ organ screen 
and console in harmony that make a dignified 
and appropriate setting for the Estey Organ. 


But a room devoted to music is not necessary. 
The living-room or hall can be used with equally 
good effect, both musically and architecturally. 
All our experience is at the service of any archi- 
tect planning such a feature. The Estey Organ 
is so flexible that the pipes can be placed any- 
where, at any distance from the console. 


Estry Orcan Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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PANTHEON 
DESIGN 


Reduced in Size 














2 Oe of the Classics 


Wrought from Solid JS? ler 


JROQUGHT from. solid silver” is not merely the secret 
of International Sterling's splendor, nor simply the 
explanation of its approptiateness for every table function. 


_ “Wrought from solid silver” guarantees | that International 
Sterling will endure, and’ thus convey to generations still — 
unborn, the pride and position of their forebears of today. 


Planes is..a. design wich: will live. as long as the im 
x perishable metal of which. it is created, oo ee meng 


lapel npn 


‘| *"— Write for, Book 108, 
> the Pantheon brochure. 


“International Silver Co, . Meriden, Canis 
N This saedemaaie ask ene the ee ee 


maa 
-f -* 
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The successful TimBer CruIsER must have a 
thorough knowledge of all the elements that enter 
into the value of standing timber. Only a back- 
ground of wide experience qualifies him to become 
an expert. Large sums are invested in timber 
tracts upon the accuracy of his estimates. 


Your Search 
for well-secured Bonds 


What a timber cruiser is to a lumber 
company The National City Company’s 
representatives are to the investor. 


Their knowledge and experience qualify 
them not only to pass upon bonds as an 
investment but to advise in particular 
as to the bonds suited to a definite in- 
vestment requirement. 


Every bond listed on our Current 
Purchase Sheet has passed careful in- 
vestigation and is considered worthy 
of our recommendation. 


Current Purchase Sheets mailed on re- 
quest. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 Icading citics throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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The Financial Situation 


Guarantees as Insurance Against Loss From Investments 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


rests on faith, not phobias. But 

during recent months, the collapse 
of the bucket shop brigade and nation 
wide propaganda against fraudulent and 
so-called Blue Sky securities have stirred 
profound fears among the less sophis- 
ticated security buyers. The astute in- 
vestor must be something of an artist 
of the Greek tradition, with a fine sense 
of proportion. He must have skepti- 
cism, but not an excess of it. He should 
have the capacity to believe in others, 


[es whole scheme of investments 


| yet, if he is too credulous, he is on the 


inevitable road to ruin. 

To allay indiscriminate fears among 
the consumers of stock and bond offer- 
ings, venders of securities have sought 
various expedients. There is a growing 
tendency to advertise investments that 
are guaranteed. There are guarantees 


| and pseudo-guarantees in investments. 


Guarantees originate from sundry cor- 
porate weddings and mergers and al:o 
from the stepping of government into 
the realm of private enterprise. When 
a sovereign state embarks upon experi- 
ments in state socialism, it frequently in- 
dorses the outstanding obligations of the 
corporate enterprises which it has ac- 
quired. For example, the Dominion of 
Canada, whose credit ranks virtually at 
the top among nations, has of late been 
increasing its activities as an operator of 
railways, and now controls one-half of 
the mileage of the country. Several 
branches of the government-owned sys- 
tems have issued obligations. A good 
illustration is the operation of the 
Canadian Northern Railroad, which has 
floated several bond issues on which 
principal and interest are guaranteed by 


the Dominion government by indorse- 








ment. The Canadian Northern 7s, non- 
callable until 1935 and maturing in 1940, 
sell in the open market to yield 5.8 to 
maturity and 5% per cent to the op- 
tional redemption date, whereas obli- 
gations of the Dominion itself sell on 
approximately a 5 to 5.2 per cent basis. 
For all practical purposes, the guaran- 
teed railroads bonds are as high grade as 
those of the Dominion itself. 


HE Canadian Northern represents 

the finest type of private corporation 
bond guaranteed by a government with 
two factors of strength—first, the credit 
and earning power of the railroad, and, 
secondly, the credit of the guarantor, 
which has behind it the taxing power of 
a commonwealth. Here the guarantee is 
the principal safeguard. The relative 
value of bonds guaranteed by govern- 
ments depends, of course, upon the 
standing of governments in the world of 
finance. Mexico also has guaranteed 
railroad bonds, which, like the govern- 
ment obligations, have been in default 
since 1914. Parenthetically, a tentative 
agreement between the Mexican Minister 
of Finance and the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico will tend 
to restore these bonds to an interest 


| paying basis. 


Another type of government indorse- 
ment is shown in the Danish Municipal 
8s, which are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest, by the Kingdom of Den- 
mark. Here a national government has 
heightened the attractiveness of invest- 
ments of paper of her political subdivi- 
sions by adding her signature. 

In private finance, there are many 
instances of one corporation standing as 
guarantor for the bonds of another re- 
lated entity, particularly among rail- 
roads. There is a paradoxical situation 
in regard to guarantees. As a group, 
guaranteed steam railroad stocks have a 
conspicuously better record than guar- 
anteed railroad bonds. In the matter of 


bonds, the guarantee was commonly 


added when the debtor corporation was 
not strong enough to borrow on its own 
resources, and sometimes the guarantor 
so burdened by its own obligations and 
infirmities, was unable to carry out the 
intent of its pledge. 

Guaranteed stocks, on the other hand 
bear the indorsement of some of the 
strongest systems in the country. Trunk 
systems, such as Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, a huge earner, and Penngyl. 
vania, consist primarily of groups of 
leased lines, rather than entirely of 
trackage owned by the parent corpora. 
tion. In such instances, the larger cor- 
porate entity, in leasing the lines of the 
smaller for 99 to'999 years, guarantees 
minimum dividends on the outstanding 
shares of the latter, and, since ordinarily 
no bonds of the leased lines are out. 
standing, the guaranteed shares consti- 
tute virtually a first lien on the sub. 
sidiary and are a prior charge on the 
parent company, coming before its own 
common and preferred dividends. 


H'c# grade guaranteed steam rail. 
road shares, which have a creditable 
record for keeping faith with the in. 
vestor, have two elements of security, 
First, to be of the best rank, a guaran. 
teed stock should be of a leased road 
which would earn enough to pay divi- 
dends irrespective of the indorsement. 
Secondly, the guarantee depends on the 
credit of the parent company. In some 
instances, where the guaranteeing com- 
pany is of slightly inferior standing, the 
guaranteed stock may be a good invest- 
ment, provided the leased road is so 
essential that it could in an emergency 
be profitably operated as an independent 
entity. Default by the parent company 
on its guarantee to pay dividends would 
pave the way for a receivership, and the 
stockholders of the leased road cou'd 
charge the larger enterprise an arbitrary 
fee for the use of its tracks. 

Gilt-edged guaranteed shares are sell- 
ing to yield as low as 4.94 per cent, and 
some of the second grade shares as high 
as 6.15 per cent. The best guaranteed 
steam railroad stocks are nearly in the 
class of underlying railroad bonds. 
They are widely held by large capital 
interests, but the small investor has for 
the most part ignored them through 
lack of publicity regarding their merits. 
There are public utility and industrial 
guaranteed stocks too, created as a It 
sult of amalgamations. They do not, 
however, maintain a uniformly high in- 
vestment character. 

Another type of guaranteed security 
is that offered by some of the companies 
selling bonds issued against first mort- 
gages on real estate. The real worth of 
real estate bonds depends upon the judg- 
ment and integrity of the underwriting 
bankers, rather than a guarantee. 
their selections of loans are unwise, they 
may soon be in a position where they 
are unable to execute their guarantee. 
In practice, however, the guaranteed 
first mortgages issued by reputable 
houses have proved good investments, 
and, where all othemfactors are equal, the 
guarantee is an added factor of safety: 

Various abuses of the guarantee ides 
have originated. One firm is sellin 
speculative industrial stocks on a bass 
of guaranteeing dividends. A stabiliz- 
ing fund is created by a group of afflll- 
ated corporations by pooling parts 0 
their surpluses. The only advantage of 
this system is that it averages risk, bu! 
it seems unsound to us because in 80 


times a profitably conducted enterprise [ 


can pay dividends out of earnings, W 
in moments of adversity it should 
free to suspend dividends and to 4! 
available surplus for salvaging the en- 
terprise from bankruptcy. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 

SECURITIES 

We offer for investment 
Government and 
Municipal Bonds 
of the Kingdoms of 
Norway Denmark 
Sweden 
Ask for Booklet V 


HUTH & CO. 








30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 











VANITY FAIR’S 


BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL 


LITERATURE 


1. “The Giant Energy--Electricity.” 

A booklet in popular form, which 
shows the attractiveness of care- 
fully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonder- 
ful growth in the electric light and 
power business. 








2. “Foundation Investments.” The 

reliable character of securities of | 
efficiently-managed public utility | 
properties is described, illustrat- 
ed with photographs and charts 
of growth and earnings of a com- 
pany with twelve service systems, 
serving a population of 2,250,000 
in 578 communities in 16 states in 
the Middle West, West and South. 


3. “Common Sense in Investing 
Money.” This booklet is of assist- 
ance to all who wish to invest 
and practise thrift, giving funda- 
mental principles and rules to safe- 
guard money invested, and is of 
especial interest to the experienced 
and inexperienced in bond buying. 


4.“Norway, Denmark, Sweden.” 

n interesting letter giving de- 
tailed information concerning mu- 
nicipal investments of these coun- 
tries. Also a letter pertaining to 
all other foreign securities. 


5, “A Guaranteed Income.” Shows 

illustrations of buildings which the 
company has financed and gives 
an interesting table showing how | 
money grows when invested at 6 
per cent. 


6. “Getting the Most From Your | 
Money.” Outlining the method by 
which the average investor can | 
enjoy half again to twice the usual | 
return without the risk, worry or 
loss of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


7, “Short Sales.” An odd lot house 
has prepared an interesting book- 
let which explains in minute de- 
tails the mechanism and operation 


of short sales and their advan- 
tages, 


8. “New England Securities.” A 
list of offerings showing compara- 
tive business and dividend record 
of a number of the better known 


New England Industrial Compa- 
nies, 


* queen 








Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 
Specify literature desired 
y number as indicated in 


border to left of each. 
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The Seal of Safety 


Trustworthy Bonds 
for Every Investor 


“StrAUS Bonbs are absolutely 
trustworthy,” writes one of our 
clients, “and I do not know what 
higher praise I can give to an in- 
vestment than that. When I buy a 
bond of you, I know I shall never 
have to worry over the safety of my 


funds.” 


This simple statement of fact is 
typical of thousands of letters we 
get from our clients every year, 
all telling the same story—safety, 
satisfaction, and freedom from 
worry and care, through invest- 
ment in Straus Bonds. 


Every investor should post himself 
on these sound first mortgage bonds, 
which are available in maturities 
from two to twenty years and in 
denominations of $1,000, $500 and 
$100. Write today for descriptive 
literature, and specify 


BOOKLET 1-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “\ INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


StrAus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
© 1922—S. W. S. & Co. 























DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
208 $ LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


A comprehensive 
service to investors 
is provided by the 
facilities of our 
Bond Department. 


We invite your in- 
quiry on any secu- 
rities in which you 
| are interested. This 
| will be considered 
confidental and in- 
volves no obliga- 
tion on your part. 








Members 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 





Direct Private Wire Connections 


What’s 
Comin 
This Fall? 


| Will the Bull Market continue this Fall? 
Will bonds sell higher? 
How about money rates? 


Babson’s 
| REPORTS 


|Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
| “The Fall Outlook”, just off the press, 
| gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
| the present situation, and forecasts com- 
| ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 





























Report on Request 
| This Barcmeter Letter and Booklet—“Get- 
ting the Most from Your Money”—is avail- 
able for distribution to interested investors, 
gratis. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 





it to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 
,receesesea MEMO ue -eecseeee, 
. For Your Secretary - 
= Write Roger W. Babson, president of 5 
= Babson’s_ Statistical Organization, Wel. : 
slesley Hills, 82, Mass. as follows: 
"Please send me gee i ° 
« Bulletin J-44 and — . . 
s booklet “Getting : 
sthe Most from ‘ 
Your Money’— - 
- 





| § gratis. . 
1 Te PETOPEREOPET Iii, 
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An Attractive 
| Preferred Stock 





HE 8% Cumulative 

Preferred Stock of 
Standard Gas and Electric 
Company is non-callable 
and is listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Par 
value of shares is $50. It 
may be purchased for cash 
or on the 10Payment 
Plan. 


This well-known Preferred 
Stock is backed by invest- 
ments in modern, growing 
properties supplying neces- 
sary services for 5°78 cities 
and towns witha total pop- 
ulation of approximately 
2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 
30,000 home shareholders. 
Dividends payable quar- 
terly. Earnings more than 


twice Preferred Stock 
dividend requirements. 


Ask for Circular VF -11 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 






































FIRST 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Financial Situation in Canada 


have paid without interruption 
for a period of thirty-six years a 
dividend of eight per cent on its 
capital stock is a record of which any 
corporation anywhere might well be 
proud. And when to this record is 
added the fact, as it may be in the case 
of the capital stock of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, that the 
shares during the same period have sold 
as high as 175 and never below 9934, it 
is not surprising that the stock is one 
of the favorite investment securities of 
the Dominion. 

For in Canada, the capital stock of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
has long occupied the position in the 
esteem of the conservative investor that 
the securities of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and many of its 
subsidiaries have occupied on this side 
of the line And as in the case of the 
leading American telephone stocks, the 


| reason for this popularity lies as much 


in the long history of the Company it- 
self as in the excellent position it now 
occupies from the investor’s point of 
view. : 


| "IYXHE popularity of the capital stock of 


the Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada among Canadian investors was 
strikingly illustrated recently when the 
Company offered in the Canadian mar- 
ket $5,000,000 of its capital stock. Not 
only was the whole offering oversub- 
scribed, but so strong was the demand 
for the stock that the underwriting syn- 
dicate, after persuading the Company 
to increase the total offering to $6,000,- 
00D, sold the increased allotment without 


| the slightest difficulty. The entire pro- 


ceeds of this issue will be used for the 
extensions which were necessarily de- 
layed by the difficulty of obtaining cap- 
ital on a satisfactory basis during the 
depressed investment markets of 1920, 
and 1921. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Can- 


| ada was incorporated in 1880. Its field 


is the richest portion of the Dominion 
of Canada, that portion made up of 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 





Dividends always paid | 
every 3 months without in- | 
terruption. 


No bonds, no mortgages. | 





Thirty-five retail stores. 


Company combines advantages 
of chain store “cash and carry” 
business with factory profits. 

Stock selling to yield 714%. 


Please let us send you full details. 


EARNEST E. SMITH, Inc. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 








In this territory it operates 401 ex- 
changes, serving 400,277 telephones, and 
connects with 772 local companies, 
chiefly rural, serving 117,158 telephones. 

The Company’s outstanding stock 
totals $28,819,000. The only other se- 
curity of the Bell Telephone is $16,750,- 


| 000 bonds which mature in 1925. 


Against its capitalization of $45,569,- 


| 000 the Company had at the end of 1921 


total assets of more than $66,000,000, or 
over $185 for every share of capital stock 
outstanding, after deducting the par 
value of the issued bonds. And accord- 
ing to competent authorities, this valua- 


| tion of its total assets is far below their 


actual replacement value. 

It is interesting to note that a large 
part of these assets are represented by 
reserves and undivided profits. On De- 
cember 31, 1921, reserves and undivided 
profits exceeded $22,000,000. 

And the admirable state of the Com- 
pany’s financial affairs, as indicated by 





Bell Telephone—The Dominion’s Foremost Utility 
By MORRISON MARSH 


these statistics, is not exceptional. Since 


1886 earnings have been well in excess | 


of the eight per cent dividend, except 
during 1920 and 1921, when high operat- 
ing costs reduced the amount available. 
In 1907, for instance, gross earnings 
totalled over $4,800,000; in 1921 the 
total was $18,700,000. -In 1907 net earn- 
ings were $1,038,000; in 1921 they were 
$1,107.600. 


CCORDING to the Company’s offi- 
cers, today’s earnings are now well 
above dividend requirements. For the 
six months ending in February, the Com- 





pany’s profits were sufficient to provide | 
for all expenses and a liberal allowance | 


for depreciation. On April first econ- 
omies were introduced by the manage- 
ment which considerably reduced oper- 
ating expenses. 


The future earning capacity of the 


Company is practically guaranteed by 
the fact that the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for the Dominion of Canada, 
a body which resembles in many ways 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
here in the United States and which reg- 
ulates telephone rates, has recognized the 
eight per cent dividend rate of the Com- 
pany as fair and as one upon which rates 
should be based. The Board, whose de- 
cisions are not subject to review by any 
other authority, has further agreed that 
the Company’s earnings must also be 
sufficient to enable it to put aside a 
minimum surplus of at least two per cent 
each year. 

Thus there is every reason for believ- 
ing that the Company’s earning power 
and financial position will continue to 
improve. Its difficulties during the war 


and after were largely those of all other | 


public utility organizations—difficulties 
which were inevitable in view of the 
conditions under which most of them 
had to operate and pay dividends. Be- 
tween fixed rates on one side and rising 
costs on the other, the management of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
found itself in a position at least trying. 
The fact that the Company came 
through with such apparent ease is in 
itself an indication of its ability to sur- 
mount any other similar obstacles in the 
future. 


But today the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada finds itself in a 
better position to surmount whatever 
obstacles it may encounter than perhaps 
ever before in its history. With business 
conditions in Eastern Canada steadily 
improving, there is every reason for be- 
lieving that these difficulties will not be 
comparable to the difficulties its man- 
agement has already encountered and 
surmounted. Faced with a better busi- 
ness outlook, in sound financial position, 
with ample funds for extending its 
business to meet the demand for tele- 
phone service, it is at least reasonable 
to expect that the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada will, during the next few 
years, continue the progress which has 


characterized its history since its incep- | 


tion. 
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HE extraor- 
dinary guar- 
antee as to 

interest and prin- 
cipal behind 514% 
Prudence-B o nds 
means that they 
appeal chiefly 
where safety is up- 
permost in the 
mind. 


Send for Circular V F 278 


The 
PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, 


Inc. 


New York 
31 Nassau Street 


Brooklyn 
162 Remsen Street 
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A Book Containing 


Charts 


Forty Leading 
Listed Stocks 


presenting the market 
histories of these is- 
sues for the past seven 
years and volume in- 
dices showing accumu- 
lation and distribution 
zones. 


It also contains com- 
parative tables which 
show the changes in 
earnings, working 
capital, and other im- 
portant factors. 


Ask for V.F. 515 
Free on request 


ESTABLISHED 190! 


HARVEYAWiLLIs8 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of NY. 
32 Broadway - New York 
Phone Broad 5360 

& Philadelphia ___Newark 
7h 06" St. 20 So.15'? St. 169 Market St. 
Direct Private Wires 
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The 
Unspeakable 


Gentleman 
By F.P. Marquand 


“Immensely readable: clean, 
bright, wholesome and in- 
spiriting,’ says the New 
York Herald. 


At all bookstores $1.75 








| Innocence opened a new field and treat- 


| return to a field already stale. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons | 




















The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 

















Do You Know 


That Vanity Fair maintains 
these Six Service Depart- 
ments for your conveni- 
ence? 


Financial Department—Which 
offers a series of booklets on 
investments (any of which will 
be sent at your request), and 
expert advice by our Financial 
editor upon any securities in 
which you are interested. 


Book Department— Which, 
through Vanity Fair’s pages, 
introduces you to the most 
widely discussed works of con- 
temporary writers and will 
gladly purchase for you any 
book that interests you. 


Shopping Department—Which 
knows where the best merchan- 
dise of all kinds can. be bought 
and will execute for you any 
shopping commission without 
charge. 


Automobile Department— 
Which will furnish particulars 
about any car, engine or acces- 
sory which happens to pique 
your curiosity. 


Travel Department— Which 
will tell you where to go—if you 
don’t know—and how to get 
there after you do; plan your 
itinerary and otherwise remove 
the obstacles between starting 
and arriving. 


Now that you do know that 
these Departments are at your 
service use them freely. It costs 
you nothing but a two cent 
stamp and may save a lot of 
time and trouble. 


VANITY FAIR 
23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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Mrs. Wharton in Eclipse 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


RS. WHARTON’S The Glimpses 
of the Moon (Appleton) is per- 
haps her least important novel: 
for almost the first time in her career 
she has repeated herself. The Age of 


ed it from a new point of view but 
The Glimpses of the Moon is a a 
t 1s 
| The House of Mirth over again—the 
| struggle of the social parasite with ideals 
too fine for her environment—but with 
| a difference from The House of Mirth: 


| The Glimpses of the Moon ends happily. 
| Instead of tragically failing to win her 
independence from the luxuries and 
sterilities which surround her, as Lily 
Bart did, the heroine of The Glimpses 
| of the Moon ultimately stands out 
| against them and is left with the man 
she loves and the prospect of a poor but 
honest living. 

This unaccustomed happy ending is 
almost the only feature of novelty or 
interest; and it is, interesting only be- 
cause it is unsuccessful. Mr. Chesterton 
‘has said that, in the modern world, 
: words have lost their power of making 
| pictures of happiness. It is certainly 
true, at any rate, that Mrs. Wharton’s 
words have not that power. When she 
‘is describing the deep tides of bitterness 
which beat below the tyranny of mate- 
rial things, the intense inverted passion 
of maimed and frustrated desires, there 
is scarcely anyone who can touch her— 
but when, as now, relenting a little as 
she grows older and wanting to allow 
at least a breath of happiness in her 
, tortured imaginary world, she brings 
| her hero and heroine together and leaves 
, them to enjoy their love, that breath is 
‘ still drawn without freedom, no fresh 
air fills the lungs; it is as if in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s world there were no ecstasy but 
such as is derived from the wine of pain. 
Her lovers’ “glimpses of the moon”— 
what should be the beauty of their love 
scenes—are as arid and unconvincing as 
— loneliness and estrangement are 
real. 

For the rest, The Glimpses of the 
Moon—in spite of one or two brilliantly 
executed characters—may stand as a 
! sort of compendium of all Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s tricks and traits. Since they are 
not here the vehicle of genius, we can 
study them clearly without glamour. It 
is like an imitation of Mrs. Wharton 
with the great emotion and imagination 
left out. We have here reduced to their 
barest bones not only the clock-work 
, technique—the swift manipulation of 
i social groups and the punctual sardonic 
Providence which always arranges that 
the characters should meet each other 
unexpectedly at just the wrong time— 
| but also the singular point of view— 
the acute and implacable conscience 
dwelling habitually in milieux which 
were never intended to be subjected to 
| one, the gusto in describing the worldly 
people whom the author detests and 
the failure to make attractive or 
amusing the shabby and worth-while 
people whom the author really respects, 
and, finally, the aloof spiritual sensitive- 
ness to which all the chances of life ap- 
pear as irony because man’s habits and 
follies and necessities do not accord with 
his purest dreams. 

It is almost, as I have said, as if some 
‘clever student of Mrs. Wharton, after 
reading all her works, had attempted to 
repeat the formula, but with the differ- 
ence of a happy ending for the popular 
taste. Almost, but not quite, however: 
for there are moments in the book which 
scarcely any other living writer could 
| have conveyed—moments in which the 

most trivial of adventures among the 
most trivial of people take on the stern 


dignity of tragedy and for a flash show 
us the eternal human being—even in 
his most fatuous activities—stricken 
down by his betrayal of himself and by 
his bridgeless isolation from his fellows. 


Self-Portrait of Mr. Longfellow 


R. ERNEST W. LONGFELLOW, 

the son of the poet, was born in 
Cambridge and could remember well 
when Back Bay came up to the foot of 
the Common and when there were no 
houses beyond Arlington Street. One 
day there came to his father’s house 
among other interesting people “a gigan- 
tic Russian called Bakunin, of some 
eminence as a writer and with a voice 
like a megaphone... Bakunin, _ it 
seems, was a violent anarchist, although 
I am sure my father never suspected 
it.’ Before he came of age he had two 
ambitions—one of them to be a soldier 
and the other to go with Agassiz on an 
expedition to Brazil. Both of these his 
father discouraged. “ ‘To stay at home 
is best,’ he wrote. He hated excess or 
extremes.” Yet Mr. Longfellow re- 
gretted all his life that he had never 
done either of these things: he finally be- 


came an artist but believed he would | 


have made a better soldier. 

Mr. Longfellow went to Paris in the 
’60’s to study painting, but he made no 
sacrifice of his Boston ideals. “I don’t 
wish to be thought a prude,” he writes, 
“but I may have been surrounded with 
sirens without knowing it. I had come 
out for work, not frivolity, and I gen- 
erally find that one sees only what one 
is looking for. I don’t even know 
whether there were Moulins Rouges or 
Bals Boulliers (sic) in those days.” He 


travelled in Switzerland and Italy and | 


studied under Couture—On one occa- 
sion he entered into conversation with 
an Englishman at a table d’hote. “Af- 
ter a little he said, ‘I should not have 
thought vou were an American. You 
don't talk through your nose’; mean- 
ing, I have no doubt, to be very 
complimentary. ‘That is singular,’ I 
said. ‘I was not sure you were an Eng- 
lishman because you do not drop your 
h’s.’ He became huffy, thinking I was 
pulling his leg, as he would have 
expressed it.” On another occasion, he 
rescued two American girls from the 


clutches of an Italian Prince: they were | 


about to go off for a ride with him, “as 


a lark”, in the course of a grand masked | 


ball and Mr. Longfellow persuaded 
them not to. 
Italian princes and I dread to think 


what might have happened to them.” | 


At the end of a long and tranquil 
life, he decided to write his memoirs, 


in order to put on record some of his | 


opinions on art and to preserve, among 
other things, “some of the bon mots of 


the period which might otherwise be | 


lost.” Chief among the wits of those 
days was his uncle, Mr. Appleton, who 
“simply could not help being original 
and funny. . 


driving with Mr. Hearn; he said he 
supposed it was ‘his’n’ . . . Also he was 
fond of saying, ‘Man wants but little 
here below. but wants that little Long- 
fellow.’ ” 
no mean wit. 


made his fortune through wholesale 


dealings in fish, and wondered why | 


there was such a difference between him 
and a fishmonger. I said it must be a 
difference of scale....QOne day in 
Rome, Signor Boni, the archaeologist, 
was discoursing on a recent excavation 


in the Forum in which he had dug down 


(Continued on page 86) 
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brilliant conversa- 
tionalists are not 
born—they’re made 
—made by taking co- 
pious draughts of 


THE 
MODERN LIBRARY 


Why let the other fel- 
low outshine you when 
you can borrow, steal, 
or buy (the last is eas- 
ier) THE MODERN 
LIBRARY? Almost 
any of the 95 titles will 
do for an appetizer— 
half a dozen make a 
good meal—rather in- 
expensive, too, at 95c 
per dish,—and no cov- 
er charge. Send for the 
complete bill-of-fare,— 
or ask your bookseller. 





° psloters = 113 West 40m St.- New York, ° fies 
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“They did not know | 


. . Some one asked him if | 
he knew who the lady was that was | 


Mr. Longfellow himself was | 
On one occasion, “a lady | 
in England was speaking about some | 
man who had been knighted, who had | 





YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
PRIDE 


By Stephen Vincent Benet 


AUTHOR OF “THE BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM,” “HEAVENS 
AND EARTH,” ETC. 


What are the young people of 
today like? Are they all flap- 
pers and shifters, or young pagans 
concerned only with the gratifica- 
tion of their own senses and de- 
sires, as SO many writers would 
have us believe? Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, one of the foremost 
of the so-called younger genera- 
tion of writers, shows them to 
us as they are, normal young peo- 
ple with a zest for living and a 
marked sense of the beautiful, 
and actuated, despite all odds, by 
that idealism as regards love and 
marriage which is peculiarly Amer- 
ican. 

Even if there were no plot or 
revelation of “young people” in 
this second novel of Mr. Benét’s, 
it would prove delectable read- 
ing, because of the rich bits of 
imaginative writing (imagination 
not allowed to run quite so wild 
as in “The Beginning of Wis- 
dom”), the delightful humor, and 
the vivid descriptions of charac- 
ters and scenes on which, it seems, 
a ray of sunlight has fallen and 
made them unforgettable. With 
six illustrations by Henry Raleigh. 


At All Booksellers $2.00; 
by Mail $2.10 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th St. New York 
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fe} PIPES 


Their quality cannot be questioned 


in England of 
in two  finishes— 
Natural and Bruyére, $6 and $7 


Send for folder illustrating 
the various shapes 


M M IMPORTING CO., 6 East 45 St., New York 


Agents for BRIGG (London) Canes, Umbrellas, Crops, etc. 
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Cut by August Edouart 
in the 1840's 
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= A distinctive monogram will give 
individuality to your car. 


bs Our monograms are beautifully 

S | hand-painted and enameled in 

colors to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the car. 


| They are very easily attached and 
can be transferred to another car 


j Crests, Coat of Arms and Insig- 
; Mias can also be made 


| Write for booklet showing designs 
LANGLANDS ENAMELING 
COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 




















For the Man 
| Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.— All at 
the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 


Cat § 
Registered Ne rq 
TradeMark 









1855 








| McCutcheon’s | 
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Established | 






















A photographic impression by Francis Bruguiére of a tense mo- 
ment in one of the most dramatic plays of the season, “From Morn 
to Midnight”, a Theatre Guild production 


The Fashions and Pleasures of 


New 


York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


HE summer season in the New York 

theatre, usually called “dull”, is in 

a sense a boon to the theatre-goer, 
because only the good plays and amuse- 
ments continue. The small number of 
attractions which have been running 
through the summer are, for the most 
part, the pick of the past season. In 
addition there have been a few mid- 
summer openings which have helped to 
compensate devotees of the theatre for 
their imprisonment in town. The Plan- 
tation Review, From Morn to Midnight, 
and The Pin Wheel Review have been 
welcome sources of relief during July 
and August. 

The vogue of coloured players has 
become a recognized phase of contem- 
porary New York amusements. Its 
growth during the past year is inter- 
esting to trace. In the early summer of 
1921, Shuffle Along made its appearance 
up in West 63rd Street. It became 
famous almost overnight. The audi- 
ences were some of the most brilliant 
ever seen in New York. At the 
Wednesday midnight performances, par- 
ticularly, one saw the stage celebrities, 
the intellectuals, and the smart night- 
life set of the town. Some people even 
boasted of having been a dozen or more 
times. Musicians raved over the orches- 
tration; the artists made portraits of 
Florence Mills and the wits made some 
amusing remarks ‘about coloured talent 
and the theatre in general. Florence 
Mills later became star of the cabaret- 
revue at “The Plantation”, which in 


turn has become a Broadway feature. 
This revue is a thrill one could only 
find in America. In London or Paris 
it would create a sensation, and make 
the fame and fortune of the producer 
who had the imagination to take it over. 
From Morn to Midnight is another 
of those Theatre Guild productions that 
reflect honour and credit to that s0 
seldom disappointing organization. The 
play impresses one as being a novel de- 
parture in play-writing, and is staged in 
a striking manner achieving rare dra- 
matic intensity. There are two scenes 
in which the stage is entirely dark ex- 
cept for a brilliant light focused on the 
point of interest. This serves to 
heighten the tense moments of the play 
and works powerfully on the specta- 
tors’ senses. The last scene is the most 
effective. In a dismal hall of the Sal- 
vation Army the top light is focused on 
a raised platform where the young Sal- 
vation Army girl, in her blue dress and 
poke bonnet, paces up and down clap- 
ping her tambourine, her face gleaming 
under the strong rays of the light, as 
she recruits lost souls to her cause. 
one side a woman, her face kept turn 
from the audience, sits at a Melodian 
accompanying the hymn-playing which 
alternates with the preaching of the git 
on the platform and produces a rythmic 
effect which seems almost to hypnotiz 
the audience. The spell is broken by the 
confession of the—but you must not 
told and so deprived of the pleasure of 
the scene’s fantastic and dramatic cul 
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MODELS IN TWEED 
BLEOTHES FOR 
BUSINESS SERVICE. 
FORTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 




















SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
For Men 


Top Coats Imported - - $65 up 








Golf Suits Fou rise: hare . $65 
Angora Sweaters - - $23.50 


Golf Stockings Imported - $4 up 

Sport Shirts - - - - - $3 

Imported Caps - - - $2.50 
Foulard and Poplin Ties 


Mi qlatay 


523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 
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The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we'll buy 
it for you without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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The 





unique personality of Florence Mills, the coloured 


star of Broadway, has been caught in this interesting por- 
trait by Maurice Goldberg 


mination, if you have not already seen it. 

With real interest you may wait for 
the first showing of Mme. Nazimova’s 
interpretation of Oscar Wilde’s Salome. 
If the censors have not cut this film be- 
yond recognition, it should prove a fas- 
cinating spectacle. For one thing, the 
settings have been done in the manner 
of Aubrey Beardsley. The captions are 
the original lines of the play left intact. 
It has been said that the film is years 
ahead of its time, and that it is the high- 
water mark in Mme. Nazimova’s powers 
of interpretation. The Spices of 1922 
at the Winter Garden has two stars 
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whom the world always finds intriguing, 


the famous Valeska Suratt 
Watts. 


and Jimmy 


Valeska Suratt does a bed room 


scene in the most approved manner and 
Jimmy Watts gives a screamingly funny 
burlesque on Madame Jeritza’s inter- 
pretation of the second act of Tosca 
which caused such wild applause at the 


Metropolitan last winter. 


Apropos of 


comedians, it is rumored that Savoy and 
Brennen will give, as their feature num- 
ber in this year’s addition of the Green- 
wich Village Follies, the most famous love 
scene from the play of Shakespeare than 
which one can imagine nothing funnier. 
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A study of Mme. Nazimova in “Salome”, a production in 
the manner of Aubrey Beardsley, in which she wins new 
laurels for her name in the movie world of art 
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NEW AMSTERDAM Wands 


POP. MATS. WED. & SAT. 


“Greatest show on earth” 
Percy Hammond- Tribune 









Glorifying the American Girl 
Staged by Ned Wayburn 











| COR Totatinecs’ w "West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15 


The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists, 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 








Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 





SAM H. HARRIS Presents 
‘WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


IN 
“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK’”’ 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 


oa New York and London's Biggest Success 








THE MUSIC 


“THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE”’ 


PEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 


BOX 


WORLD’S PRETTIEST CHORUS 











CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


-| World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rappe, Conductor 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
































Books? 


If you want to know about 
the best current books in 
general— 


If you want information on 
any particular book— 


If you want us to buy a 
book for you (without 
fee )— 

Write to 
Vanity Fair 
Book Department 
19 West 44th St., New York 


























SHOPPERS &~ B 








Antiques 


ANTIQUES. Reprocuctions—Candlesticks. Cae 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floo 

Lamps, Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or welte. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. Y. 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 

French habitants. Variety of —— & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West. Montreal 
The Medici Prints—Pictures in Full Color for Your 
Home. Great paintings by great masters. Favorite 
wedding presents. Ill. Catalogue, 25c stamps. The 
Medici Society of America, 769 Boylston St., Boston 


Auction Bridge 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 

and advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs, Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave., (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 


Art Needlework 


SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERY infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
pillows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
F.& M. Trachsel, Importers, 553. Madison Av., N.Y. 















































Monogramed box for playing 


cards. Monograms for any two 
or three initials. Cards come in 
four colors; black, green, yellow 


or blue. Order combination of 
any two. Price complete, $4.50. 
May be purchased through 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 











A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 














Where to find it? 








OOK through this page, and then ask yourself 
how many times in the past you could have 
made use of the information it contains—when 
you needed something special for yourself—when 
you wanted a novel gift for a friend—or when 
you were looking for a particular service, but did 
not know where to find it. 
the value these advertisements contain for you. 


Where to find it? 


Then you will realize 




















Interior Decorations 





CHAPIN, HARPER & eh 
76 West Fae St. ant 6887 
Interior Decorators. Rettnaten’ 
and suggestions for town and country work 
CONSULTING DECORATOR helps to express you 
ideals in Home Decorating. Long experience jp 
Shopping & many wholesale accounts lend eco 
to her art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St., Van. 06} 














Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON,. Formerly with Blac, +3 
Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jew 
chased and aoe Guarentee Trust _ Bie 
5th Ave., cor. Murray Hill 1192 
FRANK C. TOTemNSSN BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry o 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising, 
344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 
ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 Sth Avenu, 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & 

















Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran. 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual could 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem 
orial Co,, Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. Y.¢, 











Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking ne houses 
old & h linens, etc 

J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada 








Permanent Hair Wave 








Books 


Dress Forms 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Permanent Waving. World 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th &t, 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 





USSIAN SPHINX 
Every Book on oo" in English. Melodies of 
Russian Art—The fainous Magazine ‘‘Jar Ptitza.’ 
Room 319-A, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi 
tively no friz or kink. . Schaeffer, 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 








Children’s Things 


Flesh Reduction 


CLUZELLE BROS, 
Specialists in the new ‘‘Eugene” Permanent Waving 
J Transformations 
Fitzroy 4191 12-14 W. 37th St., N. ¥.C 





DOLLS’ & CHILDREN’S SHOP—Dolls’ Hospital. 

Frocks and play aprons for shore and country. 

Travel baskets to amuse the children en_ route. 
18 West 47th Street. New York City 


Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern anette 
method. No dieting or exercising required. Dr. 

Newman, Licensed a, 286 Fifth } ha 
(near 30th St.), N. Phone Longacre 4989 


FRANK’S HAIR DRESSING PARLOR 

Permanent Waving by Experts 

Sixteen years’ experience in scalp & hair work 
66 W. 58th St., ¥. €. Tel. P 





Something New in Boys’ Clothes, every garment with 
deep hems and seams, can 

Write for sketches of Fall & 
Best & Co., 5th Ave. at 35th St, New York 


BUST, DOUBLE Sue, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 
duced. B-Slim applied 

safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd, 
Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





bi gg | & arweee 
54th St., : A 
Babies’ an ‘Gnildren? 8 ? --®- and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METH 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, oe ree 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 41st St., N. ¥. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 








China 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





ROYAL DRESDEN 
Agency 
9 East 47th Street 
New York City 


Big Comfortable Chalrs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.28th St.,N. Y. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


Uphoistered Furniture, Windsor & Wicker Chairs 
direct from factory at remarkable savings. Exquisite 
work & beautiful designs. Visit us when in 7. 





Shopping Commissions 


London PARISIAN SHOPPING CO. Paris 
Dress—Art—Antiques—Novelties—Trousseaux 
European-Oriental Specialties. Any commissions ex- 
ecuted by experts. Vand. 7443—509 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese a silks, 
ivories, brasses, jades, kimonos, 
Wholesale, Retail. 155-24th Ave., 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY —Overcome sel! 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally and ly 
mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.Y.C. 








antiqu Lists. 
‘San in Francisco, Cal 




















Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
7 Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, rr laces, Tea Rooms & Mot: ir Inns 
Automobile Monograms chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned Furs a 
121 East 57th Street. New’ York. bie "7198 Fit 
Wonograms on celluloid beautifully hand-painted | KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. FINE FURS W TO RUN THEM FOR A PROFY 


Selected assortment Reasonably priced 


oa for color schemes and furnishings. Un 

















& enameled in any color. Easily attached—& can | High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. nirs, 
t Booklet desi; 3lst St., N. Y. C. Branch offi N. Y. City; Repairing Remodelling menus, receipts and serving. Souven 
rea. Langlands Enameling Go. Washington, D.C. | also White Plains,” New Rochelle, Newport & Paris, | E- Seligman (Est. 1890) 557 5th Ave, | Jane Gray, 114 E. 78th St., N.Y. Rhinelander 4 
Beauty Culture Corsets & Brassieres Gowns Bought The Woman Jeweler 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed a. known physicians. 


Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 


FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
“No Straps’’ 


Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DEST ROVER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair = roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West itn Street, N. Y. 





Damages on Clothing Made Invisible 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
9 West 45th Street. New York 





—— 
Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Av. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fue 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personalit B 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it 








Tel. Bryant “oo Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 

*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 








aman vege | hig discolored or over-bleached hair 


corrected F. Instant Hair Restorer. $1.50 | invisible by re-weavin Shine on clothin r- bowls, . 
per bottle. wie drug stores Or our own application | manently removed. Gaanetes Damage Wensins bo. Gowns Remodeled artistic designs. Cat e for trade 
parlors. Charles Frey, 574-5th Ave., New York. | 146 - 5th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts, N. Y. Rena Rosenthal 444 Madison Avenue, N. 


MOTH-HOLES, Tears, Burns on garments made 





Unusual Gifts 








MADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys Hair 
with root. No electricity or caustics, Free demon- 
stration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 5th Ave., New York. 
Adele Millar’s Bleach Cereate (triple strength) $3. 
An excl’n’t night whitening treatment. Beauty Milk, 
an admirable liquid, non-oily finishing cream be- 
fore powdering $1.50. 19 West 57th St., N. Y. 


COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application 

Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Delicacies 


MY_RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York because I make creations out of 
gowns that seem hopeless. Atx reasonable. 
Atalanta Homer, Ltd., 7 B. 55th St., N. Y. Bryant 1441 


WANTED-—Gifts on consignment for neW 
aoe Shoppe. Bank ——— 
Piper Shop; mlin Compaly 


900 va! Buren S&t., Wilmington, Delaware 
“ACCEPTED”. 





FRESH WHITE EGGS FROM VIRGINIA 
Shipped in safety cartons at regular intervals. $3 
for 4 doz. Less or more as required. Helen W. Dean, 
“‘Running Waters’’ Farm, Winchester, Va., Box 190 


Ladies’ Tailor 











Greenwich Village Attractions 


Through these columns 
the shops which have proved theif 
right to serve New York are enabled 

wi 
to serve the far-flung world as ay 





SIXTY WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 
Home of famous artists. Here one finds 
delicious food and the charm of old New York. 
Take bus for luncheon, tea or dinner. 





Wedding Stationery 





TURN A NEW LEAF 
But not until you 
shave done this page 
justice 





ALEXANDER-MAZZIA, 71 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
Suits, dresses & coats to order, own material or 
ours—low as $50. Specialist remodels guits, dresses 
& fur coats to look like this season. Bryant 3871 





IT’S ALWAYS SOMEONE’S BIRTHDAY 
and you can always find a 
new distinctive gift 
in these pages. 





a 
PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
nouncements, Calling Cards and fine 

Prices and samples upon request. Peter “pai 
Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New 
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THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
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Havana the metropolis of the Caribbean, 
alluringly Spanish, the most light- hearted 
city in the Western World— 


The Panama Canal America’s proudest 
engineering feat, with its huge locks and 
monstrous ‘‘cuts"’— 





Kilauea Hawaii's active volcano whose 
sheets of flame and lava fountains may 
be seen in safety from the very craters 
rim— 





Tokyo the bright capital of Japan, one of 
the world’s four pre-eminent capitals, 
essentially modern, yet delightfully fan- 
tastic— 


Shanghai and Hong Kong the ‘Open 

ts’ to China, engrossing combina- 
tions of Western progress and Asiatic 
antiquity— 


Manila our Far Eastern outpost, our 
most important colonial city, a significant 
factor in our participation in world poli- 
tics— 


Zamboanga the capital of Mindanao, the 
— of the Sultan of Sulu. Long the 
rallying point of Christians warring on 
Mohammedan pirates—now the home of 
many fantastic Oriental races— 


Batavia in Java, Holland's stronghold in 
the Orient, a city of many races, over 
which broods the mystery of the East— 


Rangoon “on the road to Mandalay,"’ 
the colorful port of Burma, country of 
elephants and incredible pagodas— 


Caleutta the capital of Bengal on the 
sacred Ganges, indescribable with its 
temples, its ‘‘ghats” and its Indian 
splendor— 


Colombo and Kandy in Ceylon the ‘‘Para- 
dise of.the Tropics" an isle of luxuriant 
jungles and picturesque natives— 


Bombay India’s mighty port on the 
Arabian Sea, with its magnificent public 
buildings, its weird “ Towers of Silence,’ 
its ‘‘Elephanta  temple— 


The Suez Canal the other man-made link 
in the world-route and its two famous ter- 
mini—Suez and flamboyant Port Said— 


Cairo in Egypt, Islam's second largest 
city, on the edge of the Sahara, hard by 
the age-old Sphinx and the towering 
Pyramids— 


— basking beneath Vesuvius, happy, 
brilliant and noisy, the brightest city in 
all Southern Italy— 


Monte Carlo ‘‘dedicated to the goddess. 
of chance," the most spectacular spot on. 


the luxuriantly beautiful Riviera 
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Cenises 













New” January . New 
S.S.“RESOLUTE” 9 and 16 __ S.S. “VOLENDAM” 
(United American Lines) 1923  (Holland-America Lines) 








Sera, RL SO 








With exact and long-standing knowledge of the require- 

ments and ideals of discriminating American travelers 
we have carefully planned the schedules and routes of 
these two "Round the-World Cruises to make them “The 
Sn in Oe The efficiency and adeptness of our 


materially augment the apes ioeions dic8 
~ the itineraries. 












The ulus et itis ola, we heb prepared contains 
pase adn pes aon ge ngage 
ee: aioe s00d you's copy upon request : 
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Rio World’s Fair Cruise 


Devised particularly to in- 
clude a generous visit to the 
Brazilian Centennial Expo- 
sition. To be the most bril- 
liant Exposition ever held 
in Latin America. The un- 
usually attractive itinerary 
includes the tropical Carib- 
bean, the Zone and 
: thriving South American 
_ Madeira, | Gibraltar, ports. St. Thomas, our 
Corsica, Naples, ‘Athens, newest colony (in the 
Land, Monte Leeward Islands) is visited 
Carlo. Our Illustrated en route. Booklet upon 
Booklet sent ‘Upon request. request. ¢ 
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“NEW ENGLAND 











; Gommonwealth Reve. Boston, 3 
at Darlmouth Street 


NOTABLE FOR ITS DIS- 
TINCTIVE ATMOSPHERE 


social charm and perfection 
of service. Quickly accessible 
to all attractions and yet 
removed from everything 
objectionable. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
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Finest Scashore Resort in America 











__ATLANTIC CITY 
THE SHELBURNE Me 


Directly on the Beach 
New Addition open July Ist. Accommoda- 
tions for 500. European plan exclusively. 
Phone, Atlantic City 1628 











icomnodstions| CVorids Greatest Hotel Success 


for Information and floor 
s400 Guests J arts upon ceawece —ne 




















Cruise De rf i’ 
to the 


oni eK 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 
Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


Egypt 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 


Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, Etc. 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 
decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, commodious 


te-rooms with running water and large wardrobes; 


bedrooms and suites with private baths. The famous 


nard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals. ) 


Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard steamer irom France or England 


Rates, $600 and up, including shore excursions and all expenses. 


mbership limited to 450 guests. Early reservations advisable. 
Full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
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to the’ F ; 

Mediterranear 

AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Special Falland Winter Sailings 
from New York by 


IST 














All America 


Goes to Sea 


This is a year of deep sea travel. Of cruises around 
the world, to Cuba, to the Mediterranean, to South 
America. Cruises to every land and across every sea. 


Cruises of every description and duration, from the 
two-day cruises to Bermuda to the magnificent four- 
month voyages de luxe around the world. Big ships 
sail tomorrow, next week, next month, next year, for 
every point on the compass. Interested? 


Then let us suggest a cruise thai will fit your speci- 


: Rises: ; ; | 
4 TUSCANIA — : fications. Let us make your reservations, buy your | 
i SCYTHIA —November 25 : =a ont the mal de mer and wish you the “Bon | 
4) CARONIA —February 10 i —_— 
3 © Madeira, Gibraltar Algiers, | When you write us please give full details—the | 
d Monaco (Riviera), Genoa, number in your party, the amount you want to spend, 
. “cheba cena ype Peta 2 the time limit and any other information possible. 
A onstantinople, Alexandria 5 There is no charge for this service. 
4) (Cairo) — according to itinerary [2 
4) and steamer selected. 
4 * . - | ° 
5 Tuscania also calls at Vigo i Write or consult 
ee and return trips via | 
p) North Atlantic may be arranged. [| || THE NAST INTERNATIONAL 
: Apply z | 
d | 
CUNARD | TRAVEL BUREAU 
and ANCHOR Lines , : 
$5 Ghenteey New York [ 23 West 44th Street New York City 
or Branches and Agencies 
» tions A =r 




















Wardman Park Hote] 


overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, De. 

















____ VIRGINIA 


“Ce HOMESTEAD 


Christian J. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Outdcor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 
NEW YORK 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 
Broadway 85th to 86th Sts., New York City 


Subway station at door. 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
Largest and most attractive mid-town_ hotel, 

For permenant and transient residence 
NG SUMMER MONTHS 
pony Rooms aud Baths 
at very attractive rates. 


Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to 7lst St., New York 


H 300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
| fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 

trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
| refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 





























| f1HE PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE at CENTRAL PARK 


| NEW YORK 
j A luxurious Nera tel hotel, ideally situa ated 


HOTEL WEBSTER 


| (near 5th Ave.) . 

i 38 West 45th “Street, New York City 

| A high-class, conveniently located hotel. Ideal 
| for Ladies siete alone. Write for map & rates. 








ohn P. Tolson. 
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N. Y. City 


weastest, Hotel St. James Times se. 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. An hotel of quiet dignity, 
having the atmosphere and rn 
of a well-conducted home. Much fa 
vored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on appli- 
cation. W. Jonxson Quinn. 





HOTEL GRAMATAN 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
All city comforts in the midst of the hills and 
woods of Westchester County, offering either 
quiet rest or every outdoor sport. 
ind the rates are extremely reasonable. 
HENRI PAUCHEY & SON, Inc» 
Lessee 
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‘To Honolulu 


A New Service 


on U. S. Government Ships 


OW you can go from Los Angeles 

direct to Hawaii, Paradise of the 
Pacific. Send the information blank 
below and Jearn about the U. S. Govern- 
ment passenger ships that have been 
refitted from stem to stern for this new 
service. They areamong the finest afloat. 














Hawaii, land of everlasting summer, of gorgeous 
sunsets, of green, delicious seas, is now just a few 
me” luxurious sunlit days from Los 
wil Angeles. The Government ships 
in this new service, the City of 
Honolulu and the City of Los 
Angeles, are operated by the 
Los AngelesSteamshipCompany, 
known for its exceptional service 
between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. If you have made 
ta up your mind to spend days 
riding the surf at Waikiki, tramping Hawaii’s in- 
comparable mountain trails, motoring over perfect 
roads, mingling in the teeming, fascinating, polvgot 
life of Honolulu, don’t fail to investigate this new 
direct service, 





First Sailing 
September 9th 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C 


L. A. 2836 





Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the 
name of every prospective 
traveler to Honolulu. If you 
are considering a trip there, 
send the information blank 
now—no matter when you 


Please send without obligation information regarding 
U. S. Government ships which go to Honolulu 1 would 
travel Ist class 0, 2d O, 34 0. 


if I go date will be about_____ 


My Name 





Business ur Profession 


intend to go. You will re- 
ceive full information about 
the new U. S. Government 
ships. They are your ships— 
learn about them. Send the 


My Street No or R. F. Dy 















Town. State. | 





blank today. ~_ 


For information regarding reservations, address 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


517 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
685 Market Street, San Francisco 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





Information Section 2836 Washington, D. C. 











FOR WINTER 
VACATIONS 


Voyages De Luxe 


To the sunny, romantic lands that edge the 
Mediterranean or the brilliant isles beneath the 
Southern Cross (West Indies)—the winter 
playgrounds of the world. The White Star 
Line announces the following sailings for dis- 
criminating winter travelers: 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ADRIATIC 


24,541-tons 
Jan. 6 and Feb. 24, 1923 
LAPLAND 
18,565-tons 
Jan. 18 and Mar. 10, 1923 





Egypt with its pyramids, its caravans, its crowded 
bazaars; the Holy Land, easy of access; Athens, of 
classic history; the southern coast of Europe— 
famous ports lying at the edge of a magic blue sea, 
flower-and vine-clad hills, mediaeval fortresses; chang- 
ing scenes and sounds at Monte Carlo —color, action, 
sentiment, warm and pulsing life! 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco (or Nice)» 
Naples, Alexandria (for Egypt and the Nile), Haifa and 
Athens (Phaleron Bay). Optional shore excursions. Stop- 
overs arranged. 


WEST INDIES 


Inc.:.ding Havana and Panama Canal 
Healthful Romantic Utmost Comfort 


The famous White Star Liner MEGANTIC (20,470 
tons disp.) The Premier steamer to the tropics 
—of admirable construction for tropical 
voyages. Every detail—shore excursions, 
auto trips—planned by a Cruise De- 
partment of 25 years’ experience. 








Rates $250 upwards 
Duration of each cruise 28 days 


Sailings: 
Jan. 15, Feb. 17, Mar. 22, 1923 


Itinerary: From New York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, Kingston 
(Port Antonio), Panama Canal (Panama City), La Guaira (Caracas), 
Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, Martinique (St. Pierre), St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Write for attractive color booklet. Address Cruise Department for 
West Indies; Mediterranean Department for Mediterranean 


alain STR LE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE ComPany 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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VANITY FAIR i. 


Two Weeks 
UNTIL SCHOOL TIME! 


PARENTS, of course, are supposed to 
spend deep and long thought on the 

school to which they will send their chil- 

dren, all parents always being perfect! 


But as a matter of fact, Vogue knows that 
a hot September often sees more than one 
lively family still frolicking at mountain 
or shore, putting off all thoughts of school 
with cheery abandon. 


Then there’s a last minute rush from these 
late home-comers, a quick enrollment, 
and son and daughter hastily buckle down 
to work almost before the cinders of the 
train-trip are out of their hair. 


Hard to decide so quickly? Not at all! 
Vogue helps them. 


Every September Vogue is besieged with 
a rush of inquiries about schools from 


such belated holiday-makers, and Vogue 
is always quite ready for them—card-files 
up to date, ready information on hand, 
usually a recent personal visit to the school 
fresh in its memory. Every September 
Vogue places a surprising number of 
eager youngsters in adequate and happy 
surroundings. 


Vogue will help you in these last two 
lively weeks—will even buy the school 
outfit and make the railroad reservations 
for the children. 


It is alike our business and our pleasure 
to be of service to our readers when they 
need accurate information, reliable judg- 
ment, and quick action. There is no obli- 
gation. Just ask us. 





Address the 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
23 West 44th Street, New York 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
{f”OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 

vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tor, Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
2° East 72nd Street, New York, 














The GARDNER SCHOOL 
For Girls 


it East 5ist Street, New York City. 

A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory; aca- 
demic, secretarial and elective courses. Music, 
riding, swimming, tennis. 66th year 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 














248 West 72d St. at 
Scudder School Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college 
life. ———. swimming, etc. No entrance ex- 
aminati igh School, Preparatory and Elective 
Courses; + Spanish, French, Music, Art. 
or older students: 

POST GRADUATE SCHOOL 
{. Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 
2 Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 
3. Community Service, a new profession combining 
Secretarial, Social Welfare, and Americanization. 
Graduates of this Course are also qualified for 
high grade wes V. positions. Address 

MISS V. F. SCUDDER 








The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Opposite Central Park, Boarding and Day pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 
Courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social 2 — door Recreation. Country 
estate. Mrs. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-245 Central Bark West, Box F, New York City. 


The Rayson School fer Girls 
Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 
aud Day Departments, 28th year October 1922. 

Clara I. Colbourne, A.B. Princinel 

Martha K. Humphrey, A.M. ¢° ™"¢!Pals 
310 Riverside Drive, Cor. (03rd St., N. Y. City. 








Paris School 


To be opened the first week in October 
under the p clirect ion of 
MME. DAMA S GRINGOIRE 
Diplomee de 1’ 3 B de Paris 
§9 E. 79th St. New York City. 


, 

Ars. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL OT ak WwW YORK 
MRS. HENRY RiSON NROSWELL 

344 West 84th st. "at Riverside Drive 
Telephone ‘Schuyler 3106 

Catalogue on request Chaperonage 

Open throughout the summer 











September—The Eleventh Hour 
Month 


Are you returning to town after a long 
summer in the country and finding it 
rather hard to gather your wits together 
amidst the city’s bustle? Nevertheless, 
that question of a school must be settled 
without a moment’s delay, so use these 
pages of representative schools as your 


directory. 


For here are offered for your considera- 
tion—for your immediate consideration 


—Girls’, Boys’ and 


Vocational Schools. 


They are classified according to States, 
so that if your interest lies in any partic- 
ular locality you can readily learn of the 
best schools in that section. 


Make a list at once of schools which 


seem suitable, and 


write for more de- 


tailed information to either the schools 


themselves or to 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


23 West 44th Street 


New York City 














NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY | NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal Supervision—Chaperonage 
ISS M. HOURIGA 
Degrees from Royal Conservatories of Brussels 


and London. 
Phone Rhinelander 5477 12 East 75th St. 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
ee Rates to summer students 





Open all y Chaperonage 
326 West *a0th Street Riverside Drive 
ooklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 





Attractive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 
Riverside Drive 


Telephone Schuyler” 1131 Chaperonuge 


RESIDENCE and CHAPERONAGE 


Attractive home life for small number of girls. 
Indi temp care and attention. 
Season: Oct. 1st to June Ist. 
Mn, Christine. ‘Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
he Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., New York City 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


§ Elementary and Preparatory Branches 

pm sag record with New York’s leading private 

MRS Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence. 
0 Ss 84th 


Dd. p treet 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 


New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


School for Girls. College preparatory and gen- 
Bal courses. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
x F, Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal. 




















New Jersey, Orancp 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country School, 13 miles from New York. College 
se Preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 


in Supervised physical work in gymnasium 
fleld. Catalog on request. 
BearD, Headmistress, 


won C. 








— 


Unique 


The Misses Greer and Mrs. Bridwell, 





@Maksmere 


Formerly Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls at 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, New York 
Special Announcement 
New York City and Foreign Branches—(Paris, Rome) 


All music and art advantages of New York and Europe 
Address all communications to 


Schools 


452 Riverside Drive, New York City. 














BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for for Gicls. r 
Mrs EDITH COOPER | 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - ANEW YORK 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. College preparation. 
Music Department: 
Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs, Florence M. Stevens, Director 
Art Department: 
Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
irector 















pGlen (den 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth , ~ am 
Dr. and Mrs, Frederic M. Town- 

send’s modern boarding school ne 
regular and special studies. Emi- 
<> nent faculty. Physical culture and 
iy; athletics; immense gymnasium. At- 
* tractive home-life. Majestic granite 
<, buildings, exquisite appointments, 
— grounds. Select patronage 
Membership $1200. For 

booklet and views address 

Director of Glen Eden 

Stamford, Conn. 





Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 


SS 
The 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. For catalog address 

. FULLER, Principal 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 9A 








ELY SCHOOL 
entiinen. connineéie 


Inthe country One hour from New York 





NEW ENGLAND 





NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








AR YM OU 


La da on- Hudson, 


M 





wT 


Glee Club 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course 


Pre - academic, Aca- 
leading to degrees : 


demic and Two-year 
Finishing Courses 

Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium ; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother, 

















CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THE L IBERT A 





238 West End hg New York City 
Day Schoo! ry * Christian | aa 4 Mt ee 
pa Bi. , ee i Grad Reopens Oc- 


tober Fifth. For catalogue addr 
Mrs. Elinor Bailey - Gibbs, t Director 





Saint-Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (Episcopal) 
“A Mother School’’—Children 5 to 12. One hour 
from New York City. Each child nurtured and 
fostered. Kindergarten through elemental grades. 
Music, French, Physical Training. Open all year. 
Catalog. Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Box F, Caldwell, N.J. 





J 
Columbia Preparatory School 
301 West 88th St. at West End Ave., N. Y. 
Resident and Day Boys and Girls 
Kindergarten Grammar-—College Preparatory 
For Catalog A 
DR. A. V. CLAWSON, “Principal 
ELEMENTARY DAY 


CUDDER For Boys and Girls 


We first study the child and then teach 
the child to study. Supervised play, after- 
noons and ai ~ Saturday. 
pees F. Sp 
261 West rst “st. . V¥. 





eck 
Tel. Col. 10077 








NEW YORK STATE 













a country of American traditions 
» Remarkabl and beautiful set- 
ee eee Sener oe 
Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 





Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma... 
i For Catalog address 


* MRS. uke HOUGHTON, 
Ls, BSCOrERsTOWN: 











NEW ENGLAND 











The Chamberlayne come 


Situated on Boston’s 
most beautiful avemue. 
Intensive courses prepar- 
ing for college examina- 
tions. General course. Ad- 
vanced work for high 
school graduates. Music, 
art, (native 
teachers). 
letics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern 
residence within a short 
distance of all the city’s 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon Street 
(Oorner of Commonwealth Ave.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















25 miles from Boston. 
course for college entrance 











HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory and eg Courses. __, One-year ——— 
examination Ec Stroi 
courses in instrumental and vocal music. arochast riding. All sports. 50 puplle 


MR. AND MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principals, 45 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 


a 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











Lasell Seminary 


A school that blends the best of old New 
Englana ideals of woman’s ectucation with 
training that recognizes and meets demands of 
modern complex life. 

Course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years’ work for high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic and 
special elective courses. Unusual training in 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Prepara- 
tery and Secretarial courses. Ideally situated 
for cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor 
sports and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 


WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOW A.M., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 














ChoateSchool 


1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


41st year. Home and Day School 
for Girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. Gen- 
eral Courses. Athletic sports. 
Horseback riding. Social life of 
school special care of experi- 
enced teachers. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE Vassar A.B.,A.M. 
Principal 























6 miles from 
| Boston 
All studies except English elective 
| Preparatory finishing school, 
Advanced 


Elective Courses 


for high school graduates. 
Fully 


College Certificate. 
equipped. 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming 
pool. 8 acres for athletics. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial 

Course. 

Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home 
life. 

2649 Summit Street 
EWTON, Mass. 








Saint Margaret’s School 


47th year. College preparatory. Secre- 
tarial and Domestic Science Courses. 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics. Out- 
door life on 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., 
Principal 
Waterbury, Conn. 











THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymmuasium, Swim- 


ming, Ball field, Tenis, Horseback riding. College 

Preparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 

Courses. Housecraft, model practice house. 35 girls. 

12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 

Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 

ROGERS HALL SCHOO td 
Girls 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 min- 
utes from Boston. Thorough 
preparation for college. For 
catalogue and views, address 


Miss Oiive Sewall Parsons, B.A. 
Principal 





House in the Pines 


Nonton, Mass., 30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
finishing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only 
to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

Miss Gertripe FE 


CornisH, Principal. 











| 








| tion. 





Wildclit? 


A graduate school offering two 


years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 2», 


Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box 156! 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Graduate School of 
The Mary _Igon School 


Wishopthorpe PAanor 


6 JFountain Fill Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business 
life. Special two-year finishing course for High | 
School graduates. Music, Art, Household Arts 
and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and 
Secretarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool, tennis, basketball, wy eg riding, 
ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Addre 

CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 280 


Walnut Lane. 


65th Year City and Country School 
High School Graduate; Academ- 
ic; College Preparatory; Lan- 
; Music; Expression; 

Courses. Athletics; 

Riding. Swimming. 
- jBasketball. Tennis. Dancing. 
,|Military Drill. 
. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin., 
Box F, Germantown, Phila.. Pa. 


























BEECHWOOD 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Suburb of Phila. 


School for practical training of young wome. 








Junior College Departments, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Kindergarten, Normal 
Gymnastics, ete. 

Large new gymnasium 


Address as above 





Che Harrum Srhool 








For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
. Eee4 Thorough college preparation or spe- 
oe EATS) cial study. Music, art. New stone 
; a building, large grounds. Hockey, 
tennis, basketball, riding. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs. Ed . Harcum, B.L. 


ead of School 


Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Academic Head 











HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Hollidaysburg, in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory,general and post-graduate a | 
ELLEN C. KeaTEs, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


rls occupying an estate on the 
fills. 25 pi Fn from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby Sumersend, Prin. 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County 


DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOL 


from eight to twenty who need individual instruc- 
Also music and industrial arts. 35 acres. 
16 miles from Philadelphia. Swimming. 
Box F. B 





Founded 1850. 
A school for 
summit of Rydal 





erwyn, Pa. 







Vo- | 








NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E, Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Two-year courses in college work. Girls may specialize in Music, 


For Young Women 


Art, Expression and other vocational courses. Domestic Science 
diploma. 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Club houses for recreation and 


social activities. yee required. 
The Registrar, Box 1 Forest Glen, Md. 


New College tan Bg fedeieane for younger girls. Separate 
building and class work. 


“‘Kappa,”’ one of eight charming clubhouses 


The Qolonial School 
For Girls 


{n National Capital. High School, College Prepara- 
tory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestie 
| Science and Secretarial departments. Music, 

and Expression. Well ordered hore and social life, 


Athletics, Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢, 


Application made to 














KING-SMITH STUDIO- sina | 


For young women. Courses: music, languages, 
painting, sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatic 
art; all academic subjects. Courses elective. | 
tion according to amount of work taken. 
Mr. and Mrs. King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave. Washi ngton, 





D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory, two-year advanced fer high school 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na- | 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEVY CHasp | 
ScHOOL, Box F, FREDERIC ERNEST + ataeale 
Ph.D., Headmaster, WasHINGON, D. C 














CENTRAL STATES 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL Lenox Hall 











“The real Eastern School in the 
Heart of the Middle West.” Sy. 


| For Girls. 24th year. Limited to graduates of ac- | burban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Sis- 
credited preparatory and high school. Two-year | acre campus, magnificently landscaped. College 
college and special courses. Effective use of Edu- | Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics, Lim- 
| 





cational advantages of National Capital. 


ited enrollment. Tuition $900 and $1,000. Cata. 
2109 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


logue. Address Mrs. M. Louise THoMas, Principal 
Missocni, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 10 025, 


GUNSTON HALL GRaFTon HALL ‘ini 


A School for Girls Established 1892 | Pre- ~hentonnlo, College Preparatory, Secretaria 
2 af me Economics leading to teacher’s certificate, 
Mrs. Beverley B. Mason, Principal " 


| Hoi 
| Muster College vet were at any Ss universities, 
Music Department ; Director member of summer school 
1910 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. ! at Fontainebleau for American Artists. Catalogue. 
| BOYS SC aOCULS 
NEW YORK | 
St. yikes School | Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
| promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
| play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; Phila. 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion, small classes. Physical Culture and 
Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swim- 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 66 miles. ‘The school with the personal touch.” 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for || MasorCuarLesM. Duncan, Box 96, Freehold, NJ, 
ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 


























For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
college and business. Military training. High ] | 





Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
| ecanism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
| progressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. 
| Senior and Junior Schools. Catalog. John §, 
Carrington, West Englewood, N. J, 





New York Military Academy 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALLON HuDSON For CATALOGUE WRITE 
New York TO THE SECRETARY 








Headmaster, 











eye ° 
Bordentown Military Institute 
| Thorough preparation for college or business. Ef- 
ficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. Col. T. D. 
Landon, Principal. V.F. 7, Bordentown, N, J. 














SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Elaborate 








equipment. 19 buildings. Well-ordered recreation BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for b athletics. <7 yee en aa School THLEHEM, PA. 

‘or boys to . ‘or catalog, a > > 4 
_ WM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 18, Manlius, N. Y. 1800 boys me...i for leading universities in 4 


swimming 








years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new_ building. 

JOHN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 








TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Individual supervision of every boy 
Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 





Sieistele) Fas 
| CT ey. N; W. | 








J. M. FURMAN, M.A., L. H. D. Box 912 








CENTRAL STATES __ 








SOUTHERN 








NEW ENGLAND 











Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages in music 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. New gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 

Address Brenau. 
Box “V. F.” Gainesville, Ga. 


Warrenton Country School For Young Gir!s 


and special courses. French, 
The school is planned 
to bring them nearer 
habits of order and 


College preparatory 
the language of the house. 

to teach girls how to study, 
nature, and to inculcate 

economy. 


Mile. Lea. M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 
THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 
Day - bearding school for children six to 
een. Tennis, Golf, Riding. 

Out-door games. 


Address Box 214 Pinehurst, N. C 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


‘or catalog address the 
INQUIRY BUREAU. Box H. G., Culver, Indiana 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 
52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Junior Department for boys 7 to ne 
teacher to every 12 boys. Athletics and all 
vutdcor sports on beautiful campus of 16 acres 
overlooking Long Island Sound. 


W. W. Massee, Ph.D., Box D, Stamford, Conn. 
| NEW ENGLAND 


| NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL ROXBURY 


Dedham, Mass. P 
A Country Boarding and Day School, 9 miles from | (Formerly Cheshire School). Classes limited to jen” 
Expert instruction mé 



































Boston. 100 acres, On the Charles River. Superb | boys. Hard work required. cies 
mansion. Gymnasium and boathouse. Athletic ‘tally and physically. Boys enter whenever a 8. 
fields. Preparation for college and scientific schools. occur. For catalog, address L. Ferris, A, 5» 


Address Charles Wiggius, 2d, Headmaster. | Headmaster, Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Con 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
* . 7 ey 7 
NED WAYBURN Miss Caonklin’s _ 
‘ SECRETARIAL SCHOOL Costume and Millinery 
Producer of ‘‘ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” Twenty-third Year - 
offers instruction in A school for professional training. High Design 
STAGE DANCING [] Facnest for al qiatentes, _Inoseated 
4 | ceme. 0) C Ss. s 1c ‘ 
; | sit Seasat. Simmer owns | |] 2 autem snd «,gemings tg wal 
Society Patronage for tudios of the Tilden Building — ~ permit us to demonstraté our 
: : te f 1 t 1 
Private Theatricals 2 ee Se Sey ew Terk of that intensely interesting book, ‘The 
2 5 ses — by nga : 
] = = ec) er esigner. 
NED WAYBURN STUDIOS learn all about that new. wonderful: apd 
229 West 45th Street, New York profitable profession—Costume and. Mfl- 
a | THARINE GIBBS HOOL*’ linery Design; also about the ever-growing 
vs demand for professional designers. 
| 
7) | SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE | Fashion Academy, in . 
, — : : udio VF9, N. Y. C. 
nl = Rocky M ay ie Training for Educated Women Philadelphia San Francisco . 
ocky neon ancing | BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 
sei eaietesie Ct_| Asche of mmr charnstes ta atatie we Teac “< 
unior and Senior Camps. Horse- yurpose. . 
i back ide; camplng, bas wim . ae COMMERCIAL 
nestic Reree, Sone ib ron Classic | Se gi irees 
nor ere nter Session: | Pa 
ie PORTIAMANSFIELD SCHOOL: ar New York School of Secretaries 
cipal, etait acted! . . Canadian Pacific Building all; ‘ 
». ¢ alec Madison Avenue & 44th Street Costume and Millinery Design de Luxe 


New York, N. Y. . 
= Wins fer Ponpeden A Vanderbilt 4039 with P. CLEMENT BROWN | Meyer Buth College, a Department of the 


_| DENTSHAWN Rates ae aD) ESE a eer a a 


a — Practical training... If you 
—— — eat Drown, ». complete ike to. draw, develop, ypur' talent. ..Study 
” Sy. IN NEW YORK Secretarial Training home course and ref- 


















this practical, cousst—taught by the larg- 








































































































































ix- y 1 directi f Ade i , ; 
sles RUTH ST. DENIS aud TED SHAWN Register Now for Fall Course erence book, Send $10 pe “_ most widély known Commercial 
Lin- 80 West 40th St. Phone Longacre 7233 Day and Evening classes in all business to New York Studio rt.Organization ‘iin :the field with 20 years 
Cata- Margerie Lyon, Secretary amewerst commercial he languages, and a copy fully illus- ae peat rool, erage bre sells 

i ° “sin A : stic arts, practical nursing, tea x y ers in the United States d 
1 Denishawn edprenenogeed a vor +g oe . Ban, trated will be sent. over ten thousand patiencr a 0% mag 
eae ummer course and special classes else could give you so wide an experience? 
La SS, St, Soe ba nape, Sa, ALLARD SCHOOL Brown’s Salon Studios, Commercial Art is ‘business mnecessity=~the 

. y © y is 
sin. Gladys MacLachlan Escher, Resident Director CENTRAL BRANCH YWCA Box VF-9, 620 Fifth Ave. var. it'e a lees Seid mn erates every 
arial, Lexington Ave. At 53%St, N.Y. C. New York City, N. Y. Profession, equally open to both men and 
leate | a ie . 33 Rue St. Roch, oem. Home ney sotrection, Get facts 
ites Paris, France ore you enroll in any school. Get our 
choo! sea special booklet, ‘“‘Your O ip aeet 
a CHALIF for Phycteal - — ome . for half the cost of mailing—4¢ to Seamer 
ait. an Francisco, Cal. 
Be. Russian School The Sargent Schoo Education MS Coun 
of DANCING Established 1881. Booklet on request Michigan Ave, at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art D. A. SARGENT L.. W. SARGENT Sree pa ° 
my IN Cambridge 38, Mass. 325 SR SEE 
Dancing é _.|DESIGNING and MILLINERY : 
ae Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
a SHORT-STORY WRITING sale, retail or home use. School open all summer. The Art Students League 
YOL 163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. |] | Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- of New York 
co = A course of forty lessons in the history, | aking and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
a form, structure, and writing of the Short: | Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., N.Y. | | Regular Winter Classes — 47th Year 
hila na as canaees Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
eh," for years Editor of Lippincott’s, Life, Illustration and Composition, Antique, 
NJ. vy, 150-page catalogue free. Please address ‘ memang — _ 5 rl ae = 
? | irection 0 eorge . ridgman, in 
—| | ROSETTA O'NEILL || Whe vat’ co ne intrtad Mes. | THE GARLAND SCHOOL || fiction “au ve, bu ies, Sank 
Du Mon nne Goldthwaite, Robe: enri, 
| Announces cis - per areas ieee St ee Charles R Knight, Leo Lentelli, Hayley 
my 1a] school which qualifies girls to preside ar Gen 3, C a 
SPECIAL SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES A special sch q SB pre Lever, George Luks, Charles J. Martin, 
meri- | | SOUTHERN PINES SCHOOL OF SONG | over and maintain well ordered homes. | Kenneth Hayes Miller, Wallace Morgan, 
life; Classic, National, Rhythmic, and | Thorough instruction in the art of singing. pane x 5. a nag Director Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, Duncan 
ahi Ballroom Dances, Dalcroze Exrgthmics Beautiful home for limited number. For iu- estaut Sf.. Sesten, Mass. —_. ——— Dorr Stele, ate Tucker, 
| VE NEWYORK ||| -._,.. WHS. WANDEEN WEBBER Baggy Eg Sly 7 Eg 
h ‘ ‘ . Etching, Lithography, Lettering, yout, 
ma | steaaamanabiled Box 416 Southern Pines, N. C. and _ Decorative pan, ee — 
eee neta satan sana of Joseph Pennell an Fre ° judy. 
. The NEW YORK SCHOOL of : 
. ° ° e Oo For catalog address 
F.; |Expression _ Public Speaking || [TERIOR DECORATION Tig: tet tenant Semen 4 en Da 
tae ALEXIS KOSLOFF | Culture of the speaking voice—Diction—Poise— Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 
‘as . fl ial Russian Ballet | Self-Confidence—Relaxation—Personality. IOl PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK. CITY 
vt ° 7 on i a - . | Gertrude Walsh, Louise Clifford—Instructors. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ois 4 West 57t tree | Write for circulars Vest 58th St. ‘ whe a — -—-— 
— Now vork Melee 1590 ies New York ct rege nc 
OOL Com, and Deivate instruction, in == = 2 tion. etc. Amateur and Profes- 
allet, Stage and a ranches sional Courses. Start any time. - a 
of Dancing. Children’s classes. NSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
az “RUSSIAN BALLET. TECH: gen ye : 1 Instruction. All branche Se ae S ‘ Interi OF ; 
parate Wier FusPiawieon ter > el re and "el “including Public Per- Deco ration 
Sale at the Studio = formance. Degrees conferred. Hheciprocal Ree | ee 10 Lassons by Mail *30, 
. ; i J Pa. ormitories for women, 
Telephone Circle 5208. i a ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
—e | 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 4 nd : 
tbe ou —— | Box F. Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia a Paani y ony = FINE 81 Cast Madison St- Chie 








Felix Mahony, Pres. 


more Vestoff Serova Russian School Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & Se. 


Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. | ——_——— 
of Dancing—47 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. INTERNATIONAL ART TRAINING Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, D. C. 
































M&F ffaafcllowing compositions are published: “Baby The New York School BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
— » “Advance ature Dancing,” Son e pe Re ve oe eee renee > € Se: 
a Serova. Price $5.00 a Vol. “Interpretive Stud- of Fine & Applied Art Course A—Professional Training Course, —_ 

sian eae gman. nce on ge Pig = Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York & Paris e 1 — — spatula ; 

ria ‘ f : ied Z 

Res the Russian School,” by Varun Vestoff, $5.00 | | William M. Odom, Director of Paris School Metropolitan Art Schoo Enrollment Hmited—Write for Prospectus 
—s ® Vol. “Technique and Plastique,’ 1921. “Train- Requests Your Patronage. Circulars, NEW MODERN COLOR | Address P. O. 143. Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 

ing on Toes,’ by Veronine Vestoff, $3.50 a Vol. Ten Courses—See Advertisement in ss For Portrait, Landscape, Poster, Costume, | 

Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y, Designing, and Interior Decorating 
58 West 57th Street, New York City SUMMER CAMPS 











2 YEARS THE STANDARD 1RAINING 


ALVIENE SCHOOL ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE 








For Girls 
y OF The girl graduate of today is far better equipped to meet what life has to Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont 
DRAMAT IC ARTS offer than she was a few years ago, but a year or two of specialization in some 3 distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
wn | sprama Oratory — Photo Play particular line means a measure of self-confidence and a fearless facing of the & See ee. 18th sag se age 
" i i i se- - ¢ a — g s . 
FOUR SCHOOL Oi ee, Bake teat STAGE future which make for a peace of mind worth a little effort to attain. eee wee Se eS ee ae 


= i TRAINING, THE SCHOOL'S ‘STUDENT'S STOCK and i : in ¢ F a single s 

T 7 00 ‘ New York Cit have been in camp and not a single serious 
: wwaiee een ped ag no ena oe vee rree pads neeieasarensian ° |{ accident. Aloha Camp for Boys under same 
ledge sy ea dye gay management. For booklets acdress 


— N. H. IRWIN, Sec. ; we N.Y. : . . 
Beenie Begs W. 720 St. M, ¥. Clty | Exceptional Children SUMM ER CA M P S|| 204 F- Addington Read” Breckline, Mase. 



































——___ Individual training will develop the child who does 

ue — ! not er ag pec ga tages agg et. 

7 Box 169, Langhorne, Pa 2 iles *hila- 
an i American Academ f Dramatic Arts | delphia | ® mies “trom ‘Trenton, “Booklet. ae cna Pig en rr isa CAMPS enthinte 
a ollie Woods Hare, Principa or Girls under years oxbury, . 
= ow linge | THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


KLIN ee ; i : ae A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 

TI FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
Ne leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- he ’ musig, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
Pressional Training in America. Connected ancro t c OO are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Write 

















Companies. For information apply illus 
: ply to The Tlome School for Subnormal Children. One of for illustrated booklet. - 
4-19 SECRETARY, 26 cie Hall | st at § . j sxistence. Camp_ Idlewild on Lake_Winnepesaukee. N. H., is for boys. P 
ra Merton vy sa ~~ ge oy ea <4. Haddonfield, _ gt Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
a E. A. Farrington, M. D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley > 
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The Greate st artists are Victor artists 


The appearance of Jeritza was one of the sensations of 
the Metropolitan Opera season, and following the example 
of other famous artists of the world this great soprano 
chose to make Victor Records. Her gracious personality 
and magnificent voice are brought to you with unerring 
accuracy through the medium of the Victrola and Victor 
Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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The Amenities in America 
The History of their Progress Briefly Elucidated for the Benefit of Little Folks 


you all about the lives of our brave 
forefathers, I will take you for a little 
journey through modern times. 

Toward the close of the Age of Machinery, 
men began to exhibit signs of a strange un- 
rest in America. Throughout this vast land 
of ours farms and factories had long since 
replaced the original wilderness. Everyone 
had plenty of work and lots to eat and drink 
—especially to drink. Men rapidly acquired 
great fortunes and built themselves hideous 
palaces in which to house their families. 

The automobile was perfected and walk- 
ing threatened to become a lost art. But, 
notwithstanding all this wonderful progress, 
man, for the greater part, remained as 
abysmally ignorant of the finer side of life 
as his cave-dwelling ancestors. 

True, a few isolated scholars and artists 
had managed to keep lighted the torches of 
learning and beauty in America; but the 


A now, my dears, that I have told 


virile, one hundred per cent (a term meaning - 


“stuffed to capacity”) American from the 
wide open spaces held these pioneers in 
aesthetics in great contempt. And so, for 
many years the cultivated men had a very 
bad time of it. 


HIS was the condition of affairs at the 

beginning of the 20th century when man 
began to feel restless. He was tired to death, 
poor devil, of going from his business to his 
bed and then back to business again. He 
remembered faintly that, while in school, he 
had heard of a renaissance or re-birth of 
culture somewhere back in the middle ages. 
He commenced to feel a greater respect for 


By H-N-K W-I-M V-N L-N 


those scholars and artists at whom he had 
sneered heretofore; and in time, the good 
fellow realized that the cause of all this 
uneasiness was that he too desired to know 
things—to feel, aesthetically. 

Now culture, my little friends, cannot be 
acquired in a day, nor yet in a year, 
but, once the average American’s attitude 
started to change, the road grew smoother. 
Smoother, perhaps, but still a long and 
weary way; and many gallons of water 
flowed under the bridges before the new 
movement made itself felt. 

There is a great country, children, at your 
feet—a pleasant land where may be found 
beauty and knowledge and laughter and wit. 
But you will not be able to see all these 
things merely by standing still. 

And so, although there grew up, in this 
country, painters and writers and sculptors 
and composers, they were able to reach only 
small groups of people, here and there. A 
great need was felt for some medium through 
which the inhabitant of North Dakota, as 
well as his more fortunate eastern cousin, 
might learn all about Post Impressionism 
and Dadaism, and Erik Satie, and Expres- 
sionism, and James Joyce, and Jean Cocteau 
and Rodin and Renoir. In those days, when 
a prosperous manufacturer from Peoria 
(which is in the far western province of 
Illinois) arrived in the East, he took one 
despairing look at his Kollege Kut Klothes 
and hid himself in shame. “Why,” cried he 
in his agony, “does no one tell me of these 
marvellous men and cultural movements?” 

Throughout this great land of ours, peo- 
ple began wanting to know. 


Some of the best brains of the nation pon- 
dered the subject but, for a long time, no one 
was able to evolve a successful expedient. 
For a while it was hoped that the Chatauqua, 
that quasi-cultural, quasi-camp meeting as- 
semblage, resembling, as it did, an educated 
circus, would be at least partially successful 
in its attempt to irrigate this Sahara of the 
Amenities. The Chatauqua platform, how- 
ever, soon exerted an irresistible attraction 
for unsuccessful presidential candidates and 
so was soon hoist on its own shaky petard. 


At last, in the second decade of the pres- 
ent century, a solution of the increasingly 
perplexing problem was found. The begin- 
nings were difficult and fraught with the 
possibility of failure, but the intrepid little 
band of pioneers were not to be put down. 

Today, it is possible for the President of 
a country bank to be as easily conversant 
with the painting of Picasso, the music of 
Stravinsky, the sculpture of Mestrovic or the 
poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay as he once 
was with the fluctuations of the grain mar- 
ket in Chicago. A knowledge of the most 
recent music, drama, art, books, and fash- 
ions may now be had, almost for the asking. 
In short, the once torpid population of 
America has awakened from its slumber— 
awakened from darkness to light, from a 
cultural death to a highly vitalized aesthetic 
life. 

You question me, children, and rightly. 

“But how?” you ask. “How?” 

The answer, my dears, is simple indeed. 
Read, my dear children, any recent issue of 
Vanity Fair. L. S. R. 














“DOBBS HATS 


Dobbs BEAUTON authoritatively interprets the progressing style 


of correct Fall headwear ~The distinctive character of Dobbs Hats 
is recognized by critically groomed men whose approval is decisive 


Dobbs €& Co. New York's leading HATTERS —~ 620 and 244 Fifth Avenue 
Exclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities 3 
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In and About the Theatre 

Money Isn’t Everything—By Heywood Broun - - - 

A Beardsley Nasimeva—Photograph - 

The Victcrian Visitcrs and the Frolicking Gods—Photograph 
The Ke ystone the Builders Rejected—By Gilbert Seldes - 
The Emotional Gamut on the French $tage—Photographs 
A Continent Greets Marie Tempest—Photograph 


The World of Art 

A New Portrait of Lytton Strachey—By Henry Lamb .- - 
Paul Jouve’s Animal Drawings—Sketches - 

Cubist Portrait, by Villon oo - - 
Recent Work by Ivan Mestroz ic—Phote graphs : 

Varic Laurencin: A Woman of Genins—By ‘Aldous Huxley 


The World of Ideas 

Mrs. Wharton in Eclipse--By Edmund Wilson, Jr. 

American Literature and English Reader s—By St. Je hn Ere ine 
The Author of “Eminent Victorians"—By Aldous Huxley 
Sport and Spoil-Sport—By Clive Bell - 

The Younger Generation and Its Criti icp Paul Rosenfeld 
A Guess at Unwritten History—By H. M. Tomlinscen -— - 
Einstein the Man—By John D. N. Sullivan - 

The Comic Spirit in Modern Art—By Jean Coctean 

What We Are Doing in Eurcpe—By Tristan Tsara 


mye 


Poetry 
Oricentale—By E. E. Cummings - - 
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An Incident in the Prunt Poisoning Case Not Included in the Report of the Trial 


afternoon, the jury retired from the little 

lamp-lit court to consider their verdict 
in the case of Frederick Prunt, and Frederick 
Prunt was taken below. 

For six days they had sat to hear this case. 
For six days Frederick Prunt had sat in the 
dock—six days less the thirty hours when he 
had stood in the witness-box under the slow 
drip of question and cross-question. He was 
now worn, and his eyes and face were dry. 
Lustre was gone from him. His very hair 
seemed to droop without colour or life. 

But it was the first day only that had both- 
ered him. Worn as he looked, he had been, 
throughout the remaining five days, cool and 
calm, enduring the combing and probing of 
counsel as though he were merely a witness in 
another man’s case. Now it was over. 

There had been the icy address to the jury 
from counsel for the Crown; the straightfor- 
ward man-to-man address from counsel for 
the defence. Then had come the long slow 
summing-up from’ the Bench, flowing between 
the two, through the twilight hours, like a 
languid woodland river. There had been 
throat-clearings, long dry pauses, shuffling of 
feet, interludes, all the little, desiccated activi- 
ties of the law-machine. 


A half-past three of that yellow January 


OW it was over, and he was left numb, 

without faculty for thought or feeling. Yet, 
strangely, there remained to him a little cor- 
ner of sensibility that wondered at his numb- 
ness. He had dreaded this hour the most— 
the long wait for the decision—and had ex- 
pected to be torn and twisted by suspense. 
Innocent or guilty—what did it matter? It 
hung wholly upon the word of those twelve 
men. Guilty men had escaped; innocent men 
had suffered. His life hung on twelve men’s 
interpretation of what they had heard these 
last six days. He might wait ten minutes for 
their word; he might wait four or five hours. 
Yet he was not perturbed; he felt no more 
stir than a regular traveller feels who awaits 
the arrival of his train. Twelve men were 
now discussing him, and twelve men were to 
decide whether he should go to miserable 
death. Round and round his brain ran the 
sentence of the summing-up. 


“ . : . 
- and you will dismiss from your 


minds, gentlemen, anything you may have 
heard or read touching this case, before you 
Were assembled in this court to hear it. 


The 


By THOMAS BURKE 


question of motive does not necessarily arise 
in every case of this nature, but you will ask 
yourselves: Who had anything to gain by the 
death of this old man? So far as we have 
been told, he had no enemies. One person only 
stood to benefit. The sole legatee, under the 
only existing will, was his nephew—the pris- 
oner—and you have heard that there were 
frequent disputes between uncle and nephew 
on money-matters. You have, on the one hand, 
the man of frugal habits and somewhat re- 
stricted outlook, toiling week by week in his 
shop, and spending little; and, on the other, 
the young man of free disposition, sanguine 
outlook and tastes somewhat above his station. 
The uncle, sole guardian of his nephew, know- 
ing his disposition, has, with intention, com- 
pelled him to live upon what he earned as his 
assistant in his shop. Three witnesses have 
reported the remark frequently made by the 
dead man to customers in his shop—‘It will 
all be his when I’m gone, and I only hope 
he’ll have sense enough to take care of it.’ 

“Here, then, is evidence of motive. 

“But it is upon facts and facts alone that 
you will arrive at your verdict. It has been 
satisfactorily shown that the dead man died 
from poisoning by phosphorus upon the eve- 
ning of June 1st, and we know that a week 
before that date the prisoner made a purchase 
of rat-poison at the dead man’s request, as rats 
were numerous. ‘The medical evidence has 
stated that the fatal dose must have been ad- 
ministered some time between six and nine in 
the evening. All you are asked to decide is— 
not was it self-administered, but—did the 
prisoner administer it? It was the practice 
of the dead man to take his evening meal at 
a fried fish bar adjoining his shop, and to 
make cocoa for himself on returning home to 
the shop. Now the prisoner has sworn that 
during the whole of that evening, from five 
till eleven o’clock he was, first, in the Reading 
Room of the Public Library at Pinksey, and 
thence went straight to the ‘Rose and Crown’, 
arriving there at seven, an hour when the dead 
man went to supper, and remaining until 
eleven, by which time his uncle was dead. 

“If you accept that story, your verdict must 
be one of acquittal. Of his presence in the 
‘Rose and Crown’ during the hours named, we 
have four witnesses, but no witness has been 
found to swear to his presence in the Public 
Library during the hours, five to seven. We 
have had vague identifications only. We have 








the evidence of the telephone operator of 
Pinksey that at six o’clock a call was made 
from the public call-office in the library, and 
that she identified the voice as that of the 
prisoner, with whom she was acquainted, and 
connected him with a local bookmaker with 
whom he regularly made bets by telephone. 
The bookmaker has also identified the voice 
as that of the prisoner, and has told us that 
the prisoner confirmed the conversation ver- 
bally next day. That, I think, decides his 
presence there at six o’clock; but there still 
remains the hour from six to seven. Now, 
gentlemen, you will .. .” 


S he sat crouched on his chair, processions 
of snapshots passed across his brain. The 
bitter figure of his uncle, harsh, grasping, 
querulous, and cruel . . . the drudgery of the 
shop . . . the daily raspings of the old man’s 
voice depicting the delights of work and accu- 
mulation, and the idiocy of youthful love . 
He thought of his cramped life in that cramped 
colliery town, which had worn him down with 
its stress, and fretted him with daily longings 
for escape. He thought. of the years that 
Pinksey and his uncle had stolen from him 
in foolish servitude, and he was moved to dull 
hatred of Pinksey. 

Pinksey lay in the Black Country—that 
bleak corner of England where tall chimneys 
are masters and men are their slaves. It was 
a town of ungainly countenance, thrown to- 
gether without spirit or craftsmanship. It lay 
in the midst of tracts of aching country, and 
its general aspects were Lroken boundaries, 
besmutted washing, and half-hearted work- 
scapes. Bleak, spongy hills made its horizon, 
and here and there a leafless tree could be seen 
dominating the landscape across dim inhos- 
pitable distances. By day it clattered and 
fumed with work. Wheels went round, and it 
lay gasping under a horde of chimneys, which 
wove thick stockings of smoke, and dropped 
them upon its streets and alleys. Seldom did 
the sunshine reach these alleys, and then it 
did no more than touch with faint hue the 
deadened bricks and the smuts that writhed 
about them. At evening it lay ragged and 
tousled, remnants of the day’s work discon- 
certing the hours of rest. Wisps of mustard 
smoke flirted away from the exhausted chim+ 
neys. Wet winds from afar carried the smell 
of coal into every home. Exhausted men and 
girls came laggardly home. 
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It was a town of surly faces and dour 
reticences. Its spirit was as raw as a January 
morning, as coarse as chilblains. Its men and 
women lived the grubbing life of animals with- 
out the ennobling splendours of the jungle; 
and the clump of the clogs on its cobbles was 
the only music that the feet of its youth could 
make. 

Among these things his youth had been spent, 
and every morning of awakening had found 
him only more bitter against Pinksey and cir- 
cumstances. He wanted light and blithe faces, 
easy movements and smiles; and he was 
hemmed in by scowls and cruelty and the 
grinding of wheels. He felt that they were 
getting hold of him, making him like them- 
selves—callous and surly and full of queer 
raw ideas. ... 


HEN Jenny had come to the local tele- 

phone exchange, and had brought gladness 
and distress. For, while her presence had made 
the bondage endurable, it had agonised him 
with fresh longings to break away and to carry 
her with him out of these streets of kennels and 
wan light and floating smoke. There had been 
wonderful meetings and delicious interludes 
among the squabs of hedge and grass that 
grew about the pit-heads. Ambition had re- 
awakened, and he had planned lustrous careers 
with Jenny as partner—all of them vain for 
lack of the money to start. And when he 
thought upon the wild-rose charm of Jenny, 
and the merry times that they might have at 
work and play in London—and then thought 
upon his uncle, custodian of that money that 
should be his—that money that was the key 
to new worlds, he understood the state of mind 
of men who do desperate things. Thoughts 
of dark hue and twisted shape had come upon 
him through the smoke of Pinksey, so that he 
had to fight to drive them away. No wonder 
he was under suspicion . . . 

And then the death, and that long night of 
suspense . . . the inquest, the questionings . . . 
the gradual shaping from small shadows of 
the substance of a case against him .. . the 
arrest and... 

But there the procession stopped, and his 
mind settled upon Jenny. Eyes and _ heart 
found solace in recalling her figure and her 
understanding charm, and the splerdid things 
he longed to bestow upon her. If all went 
well, would she have remained unchanged? 
Would he still possess her? What others 
thought he cared not, but if she believed in 
him, anything was possible. There would still 
be career and adventure and bright hours... 

Like many of his kind, of narrow intelli- 
gence but sanguine outlook, he had a faculty 
of vivid invention of scenes with himself as 
magnificent hero. Often he had imagined that 
at some time he would move suddenly, by a 
step that would magically bridge the inter- 
vening points between himself and it, into a 
radiant world beyond his forlorn and graceless 
present, where he would be acclaimed as one 
of rare parts. He would visit some sleek 
country-house, and there would be a beautiful 
daughter, who would admire and wonder. Or 
he would stay at splendid hotels, and enchant 
splendid women, and take delicious little romps 
with love ... 

That fancy had taken faint form in Jenny, 
and he had grasped gladly at the imperfect 
substance. She came and worshipped and did 
indeed make him magnificent. She hung upon 
his words and his judgments. She condemned 
his snarling uncle, and poured unconsidered 
sympathy upon him. She watched his move- 
ments with bashful, admiring eyes. She 


slipped him sweet foolish notes. It was child’s 
love, but he took it at his own valuing, and 
such calm, unasking love had awakened true 
love in him. 

Now he was in truth a hero—the hero of a 
nation’s idle interest. 

The door opened with a click. A sergeant 
beckoned him, and he got up slowly, but 
with slightly accelerated pulse. He followed 
the sergeant to the dock, and stood there, very 
conscious of his legs, but with blank face and 
blank mind. The three lamps threw a dim 
radiance upon the well of the court, and left 
the public part in gauzy shadow. Through it 
loomed grotesque shapes and pale dabs of 
faces. The judge returned, and went wearily, 
but with easy step, to the great chair. Those 
who had risen sat down with a light swish. 
The jury appeared at a door, and entered in a 
disorderly group. Faintly and subconsciously 
his ear registered the notes of their feet—clob- 
clob, shuffle-shuffle. Each, as he clambered 
into the box, looked on the floor. They were 
as men set apart. Knowledge of good and 
evil had been vouchsafed to them. They were 
keepers of a charge. Against the rest of the 
court they shone; even the judge in his robes 
of ceremony looked faded and abject before 
them. As they settled down, there followed a 
moment’s silence. The pale dabs swung from 
the dock to the jury-box in one stream of white. 

The foreman wiped his moustache. The 
prisoner stretched a hand to the rail of the 
dock. The lamps which had glowed like little 
suns now dwindled to pin-points and danced 
like goblins. A cough shook the court with 
the effect of an explosion. A foot moved along 
the floor with the splutter of a thousand guns. 
He was conscious of a noise in his ears. Then 
eyes and ears became clear and steady. He 
was a rock, incapable of surprise or dismay. 

The clerk rose. “Gentlemen of the jury, 
are you agreed upon your verdict?” 

The foreman, a balloon-faced factory-man- 
ager, came heavily to his feet. ‘We are, sir.” 

“Do you find Frederick Walter Prunt guilty 
or not guilty of wilful murder?” 

A mole on the face of the foreman caught 
his eye, and held him: fascinated. The fore- 
man opened his lips— 

= +e 

REE! Free! He had always known it. 

A few words from the judge, and the 
dock that had been his prison was thrown 
open. He took one deep long breath; then 
stepped down and passed into the little office, 
and with the movement the blood began to 
move through his limbs. It was hard to 
awaken suddenly to the fact of freedom. He 
couldn’t quite understand that it was all over; 
and he had to tell himself that he was free, to 
present to himself that the roads and the streets 
and the green gardens and his bedroom were 
waiting for him. He was mildly surprised to 
find that he did not want to laugh or shout or 
kick his limbs. It was just as though he had 
got out of a train, a little bored by his journey. 

He wasted no time in civilities with the 
officials, and they wasted none with him. Cas- 
ually he spoke a few words and shook hands 
with his solicitor. Then a taxi was brought 
into the yard, and he walked sedately to it, as 
one going upon affairs. A constable closed 
the door, and directed the driver. Strange! 
He hadn’t expected it to be a bit like this. 
Feeling that some demonstration was proper 
to the occasion, he was half-tempted to make 
a grimace at the constable and the Sessions 
House; but he was not interested. It required 


an effort, and he was still tired, and his head 
was beginning to ache. 


Two constables + ent 


VANITY FAIR 


before the car to clear a way, and through a 
narrow lane hedged by waving hats and wide 
mouths crying acclamations, Frederick Prunt 
the hero of the moment, went home to Pinksey 
six miles away. 

He wondered what he would do when he 
reached home. He could do anything; he was 
free. He might make himself a cup of coc— 
no, tea. He might dig up that little bed jp 
the back-garden. He might put that: washer 
on the sink tap—he was going to do it the 
day he was arrested. Then there would be the 
arrangements for getting out of Pinksey . , , 
He moved from corner to corner of the cab, 
fondling his hands, and looking upon the fa- 
miliar chimneys and pit-heads of the country- 
side with the eyes of a stranger. When he 
thought of his cell, and the van, and the dock, 
he wanted to wave his hat to them; they looked 
so steady and solid and safe. But he didn’t. 

Slowly the calmness of exhaustion came to 
him. He ceased to tell himself that he was 
free, and came to know that -he was free, 
Bright schemes opened in his heart and lit up 
his radius. His mind turned again, grate. 
fully, to Jenny. He was sure that nothing of 
this had changed her; she would still be wait- 
ing for him with little lifted hands and wide 
eyes; and he would take her away from Pink- 
sey to some place where nobody would know 
them, and he would possess her to himself, 
and the sharp sweet interludes snatched from 
shop-business would resolve into one. As he 
thought of this and of the grace of their love, 
he almost gave thanks; he was almost moved 
to pray. 


HEN the car turned a corner, and there, 

stepping wearily down the hill, came Jenny. 
Love waited for him with open arms, just as 
he had expected. Yes, he had known that it 
would be so; during all these days when the 
world had shifted and slid beneath his feet 
she had been the one firm thing. He stood 
up and cried to her, and she heard and stood 
still; and as the car reached her, he leapt out 
and stood in her path, and made one of those 
magnificent dramatic moments of which he 
had dreamed. With a little gurgle she ran 
to him. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear. Is it—” 

“Ves, all over. Precious .. .” 

“Oh, thank God. I was sure it must be. 


And yet . . . things do go wrong sometimes. 
There have been cases. I was walking over 
to find out. I couldn’t wait there.” 


‘“There—there.” He soothed her, magnani- 
mously. “It’s all right now, dear. It’s all 
over. And you—you didn’t think—that I—” 

“Oh, no, no. My dear—you—my own man?” 

There was a long embrace. Then he took 
her to the car. “We'll have a ride until it’s 
dark. And don’t let’s talk about it any more.” 

The car swung along broken roads through 
dim, shapeless country. Here and there the 
looming pit-heads were interrupted by sudden 
bursts of pasture and tilled field, and across 
them the chimneys spouted streamers of dun 
smoke. Here and there furnaces twinkled, and 
engines panted with gasps of white steam. 
The horizon seemed to be flowing round and 
round him. He leaned back on the cushions, 
tranquil now, and the cool rush of the air was 
a lullaby to his stretched nerves. 


The afternoon sun dropped swiftly. The 
pit-heads faded in grotesque shapes, and the [ 


chimneys showed only as faint streaks. His 


eyes could see little but the car and the sil } 


houette of Jenny. She stretched an arm t0 
him, and drew his head to her shoulder, a? 
(Continucd on page 96) 
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JAGUAR 


These coloured drawings are not only faithfully true to life in their 
various details, but they have been executed with fine sense of 


The artist recently accepted an office from the 


government of Indo-China which will give him an opportunity to 
study his animal models in their natural surroundings in Indo- 
China, Cambodge, Siam, Java and Southern China 


PYTHON AND 
BIRD 


Paul Jouve’s II- 
lustrations for 
the now rare 
French edition 
of Kipling’s Jun- 
gle Books 
created a sensa- 
tion in Paris. No 
modern painter 
has been so suc- 
cessful in por- 
traying the ter- 
ror and majesty 
of animal life 











BLACK PANTHER AND DOE 


Jouve’s drawings are coloured with pity and with 
irony. The steel and velvet of the panther’s spring 
spells doom for the doe, but you are asked to recog- 
nize the sinuous beauty of that death dealing body 


EAGLE 


Jouve is as much interested in birds as he is in 
four-legged beasts. He recently did a mural decora- 
tion for the work-room in the summer palace of 
the President of the Algiers Republic, the motif 
being peacocks in an Italian garden. Among his 
other recent works are some sketches for Aubusson 
tapestries, and a bas-relief in bronze 


Paul Jouve’s Animal Drawings 


Some Recent Work of the French Artist Who Recently Illustrated Kipling’s “Jungle Books” 
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VANITY FAIR 


American Literature and English Readers 
Suggesting that the American’s Knowledge of His Own Authors Leaves Something to be Desired 


Y friend, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, celebrated 
M his return to America by making a furi- 

ous attack on English readers and 
writers. I have seen only the bald summaries 
of what he said, and perhaps these are as in- 
accurate as bald summaries generally are; but 
apparently Mr. Lewis complains that it is pos- 
sible to walk into a London bookshop and find 
the assistants ignorant of the names of Ameri- 
can authors and the shelves empty of American 
books. There probably is more truth in that 
statement than there ought to be, but I doubt 
whether there is as much truth in it as Mr. 
Lewis would have us believe. I am certain 
that English booksellers’ assistants are less 
ignorant of American literature than were the 
clerks whom I encountered in one of the larg- 
est bookshops on Fifth Avenue; and I know, 
from experience, that the average cultured 
reader in England has a better acquaintance 
with American writers and their work than the 
average cultured reader in America. I remem- 
ber going into a bookshop in New York with 
my wife, who said to the clerk that she was 
anxious to buy some American novels. He im- 
mediately led her to a counter where there were 
novels by English authors! When she re- 
minded him that she had said American novel- 
ists, he gazed at her in a bewildered manner, 
and then offered her a copy of The Moon and 
Sixpence by Mr. Somerset Maugham! In the 
end, she had to recite the names of some 
American authors to him. He listened to her 
with the air of a man who is hearing foreign 
words for the first time. Then he caught a 
sound which vaguely suggested something 
familiar to him, the name of Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser; but he assured her, despite her denials, 
that Mr. Dreiser did not write novels—noth- 
ing but essays! It was not until she told him 
that she had only that day finished reading 
Jenny Gerhardt that he could be persuaded to 
believe that Mr. Dreiser is a novelist, and then 
he had to get hold of a catalogue and look up 
the names of his novels. 


Prophets Without Honour 


OW, I assert that it would not be possible 
to find a bookseller’s assistant in England 
so ignorant of the elementary facts of his busi- 
ness as that clerk in the Fifth Avenue shop was. 
He might not know much about any particular 
English writer, but he would at least know of 
his existence and of the character of his work. 
I am prepared to wager that he probably would 
know something about the work of so dis- 
tinguished an American novelist as Mr. 
Dreiser. There might not be a copy of any of 
Mr. Dreiser’s books in the shop at the moment 
the subject was mentioned, but at least the as- 
sistant would know that Mr. Dreiser is an 
American and a novelist and would be able 
to find one of his books within a reasonable 
time. 

And here I wish to make a point which may 
be received in America with incredulity. It is, 
nevertheless, a point of fact. I have met edu- 
cated Americans—people with considerable 
knowledge of contemporary English writing, 
even minor in character—who are totally 
ignorant of the contemporary literature of their 
own country. I have met educated Americans 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


who know absolutely nothing of such notable 
and dissimilar writers as Miss Zona Gale, Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay and Mr. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. I find, when I am visited by Ameri- 
cans, that the surest way to startle them is to 
mention the name of an American author. 
When I lead them to my bookshelves and show 
them Miss Lulu Bett and Birth, and the col- 
lected poems of Mr. Robinson, and a variety 
of books by Mr. Lindsay, and Three Soldiers 
by Mr. John Dos Passos, and North of Boston 
by Mr. Robert Frost, and novels by Mr. Ernest 
Poole, and Jungle Peace by Mr. William Beebe 
and The Mind in the Making by Mr. Harvey 
Robinson, I discover that they generally do not 
know any of these authors, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Poole. They have heard ‘of 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington, but they hardly realize that the latter, 
for example, is a writer who only just misses 
being a very great writer and is, man for man, 
the equal of almost any author in England at 
present. I do not know what is the explanation 
of this singular ignorance, although I suspect 
it of a snobbish origin, but it undoubtedly 
exists. When I mention the name of Mr. Eu- 
gene O’Neill to Americans, many of them listen 
as if I were talking to them in the language of 
a Bashi-Bazouck. They are so full of Euro- 
pean culture that they have no room for knowl- 
edge of the notable writers of their own race. 


English Shops and Publishers 


DISPUTE, therefore, Mr. Sinclair’s state- 

ment that English booksellers are ignor- 
ant of the very names of American authors. 
I dispute his assertion that American books 
cannot be bought in English bookshops. I 
have bought some of them myself, and only a 
week or two ago I sent an American lady to 
a London bookshop to buy books of which she 
had never heard until I named them to her— 
by American authors, of course. And in that 
shop, in Oxford Street, she bought, among 
other American novels, Birth and Miss Lulu 
Bett by Miss Zona Gale. There is actually a 
London publisher, Mr. Jonathan Cape, who 
specializes in the publication of American 
books. Through him we have been made 
familiar with the critical writings of Mr. 
Mencken, the plays of Mr. O’Neill (at least 
three of which have been publicly performed 
in London), the novels of Miss Dorothy Can- 
field, Mr. Sherwood Anderson and many 
others. Mr. Hergesheimer’s books are widely 
read in England. Mr. James Branch Cabell’s 
books are beginning to find a public here. I 
do not say that all these writers are familiar 
to a big body of readers. Many of them are 
not. But I do say that they are known to the 
small group of people who are specially in- 
terested in books, that their work is obtainable 
in any reputable bookshop, and that some of 
them are better known in England than they 
are in America. I daresay that Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s work has as much circulation in Eng- 
land as it has in his own country. There are 
actually American writers whose work, when 
published in the United States, has been coldly 
received, but, when published in England, has 
been received with much cordiality. A recent 
example of this is to be found in Mr. John Rus- 


sell’s excellent book of short stories, Where the 
Pavement Ends. This book was a failure jp 
America, but a notable success in England, | 
am told that, after its success in England, it 
became a success in America. It is notorioys 
of course, that Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel, 
Main Street was not a success in England, 
Nevertheless, many people read it. Not every. 
body succeeded in finishing it, but I believe 
that many Americans who bought it and began 
it did not continue to read it to the end. I hap. 
pen to be one of the people who did read every 
word of it; and I am vain enough to think | 
know why it was not a success in England. 


The Sociologist as Novelist 


R. LEWIS suffers from a common failing 
among many contemporary American av- 
thors: they are not novelists at all—they are 
sociologists. There are novelists in England 
similarly at fault, but that is not immediately 
the point of discussion. Mr. Lewis’s book has 
immense value as a sociological document, but 
it has much less value as an artistic production, 
Over here, people had difficulty in believing 
that a town could be so destitute of decent peo- 
ple as Mr. Lewis made Main Street. We were 
much more interested in Dr. Kennicott than 
we were in Carol, who seemed an unusually 
futile female, full of silly priggishness. Her 
life in Washington bored us, and we won- 
dered why Dr. Kennicott troubled to follow her 
there. We did not find the book sufficiently 
true to common experience to make us ab- 
sorbed in it, and the milieu, treated too nar- 
rowly, was so remote from our own that we 
could not get interested in it. A year ago, I 
found another novel by Mr. Lewis in the lend- 
ing library of a small village in Devonshire 
which seemed to me to be a much better book 
than Main Street. Its name is Her Job. 

Mr. Lewis is more interested in argument 
than in art. He probably becomes more excited 
over statistics than over words. He does not 
greatly care for the good shape of a sentence. 
He prefers the slang word to the right word, 
and he certainly uses slang very effectively. 
He never uses one word where twenty-five will 


do, He pours out all that he has to say in an 
inchoate mass and leaves his readers and his } 


auditors to dig laboriously for whatever of 
value may be in it. The ordinary reader will 
not bother to do this—why should he? Those 
who are personally acquainted with Mr. Lewis, 
and know what a very likeable person he is, it 
spite of his incredible garrulity, are prepared 
to dig for the good matter he has to give, but 
they cannot help wishing that he would culti- 
vate a little restraint. 

He is an excellent example of the sort of 
author who is becoming more common it 
American literature than is good for Americal 
literature. Mr. T. B. Stribling, who lately 
published a novel of negro life, entitled Birth 
right, is another. Sociology fills their minds 


They have not yet discovered that mankind is f 
greater than theories about mankind, and that [ 
all of us are more interested in people than we f 


are in statistics. And the odd thing about them 

is that their obsession with theories and statis 

tics prevents them from understanding facts 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Money Isn’t Everything 


The Hero of “From Morn to Midnight” Has a Lot to Learn About Economy from Lee Simonson 


night offers convincing proof that the 

growth of eloquence in stage design must 
be found in economy. The three ring circus 
has been allowed to set the style for American 
productions for so long a time that our eyelids 
are a little weary. 


Tvs production of From Morn To Mid- 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


The skill of manner which has been im- 
parted to From Morn To Midnight over- 
shadows the substance of the play itself. Still 
that ought not to be charged heavily against 
Simonson. Kaiser’s tragedy is often far from 
first-rate although it has its moments of soar- 


wooden leg. In its own way this is a device 
fully as cheap as allowing the character to 
stumble into a tub of whitewash. 

Kaiser has taken a theme potentially subtle 
and made it simple. Unfortunately he has 
occasionally reduced it out of truth as well as 

complexity. He has a liking for 





In bringing Georg Kaiser’s 


brutal things. Spades are his 





play to the stage for the Theatre 
Guild, Lee Simonson has been 





lavish with elimination. He gives 
the audience the scene cue for 
every picture and then allows us 
to go on with the story. After all, 
there is such a thing as imagina- 
tio and there is no reason why 
it should be pauperized. 

From Morn To Midnight in- 
woduces us to one of the most 
thrilling races ever set upon a 
stage. Ben Hur and its chariots 
are dwarfed. The technical trick 
lies in keeping the bicycle con- 
test of the German play off stage. 
We see only the high platform 
from which the judges look down 
upon the riders. Following their 
eager gaze off into the blackness, 
it is easy to visualize the struggle 
and to follow the progress of the 
multi-coloured snake which winds 
around the track many feet below. 
We hear the shouts and catch the 
infection of the crowd. 

Of course, this is not a brand 
new discovery in the study of 
human psychology. We came late 
to a ball game at the Polo 
Grounds once and were shut off 
from the field by the high walls 
of the runway when Babe Ruth 
made a home run. It was a finer 











trumps, but as a matter of fact 
a thing may be called a spade 
and be something entirely differ- 
ent. The brutality of From Morn 
To Midnight is often no closer to 
life than newspaper headlines. 
Life is seen in the spirit of “Bank 
Clerk Skips—With Sixty Thou- 
sand.” The play has in conse- 
quence a racy quality. It is possi- 
ble to have a good deal of fun out 
of it without being acutely aware 
of the author’s philosophic inten- 
tions. 





Kaiser and O'Neill 


yf isitegen are many things which 
we do better than unravel 
symbolism, but it appears to us 
that Kaiser has set himself a 
theme somewhat similar to that of 
Eugene O’Neill in The Hairy 
Ape. Here again is the story of 
a man trying to establish contacts 
with life only to find himself con- 
stantly bruising his head upon 
‘Keep off the grass” signs. 

In the beginning we see a 
cashier handling money at the 
window of a small provincial 
bank in Germany. A beautiful 
woman comes in to have a letter 
of credit cashed. The bank man- 
ager finds that. the document is 











experience than to have witnessed 





not quite regular and after the 





the feat from a front row box. 
Vision being absent, the roar of 
the crowd came with thrilling 
suddenness. It was possible to 
follow the flight of the ball by 
ear. And, because we could not 
see, this was the mightiest home 
run in the whole record of fifty-nine. For all 
we knew it might have cleared the centre field 
wall and sailed across the Harlem River. 


Slapstick Trony 


HE imagination is constantly excited in 

this manner by the settings of Simonson. It 
would be fun, we think, to see Dunsany’s 
Gods of the Mountain or A Night At An Inn 
staged in some such way. The productions 
which we know have all handled the stories 
in more conventional manner. Indeed, Dun- 
sany has supplied, in one case, a stage direction 
providing for the entrance of an idol “more 
horrible than can be imagined,” or words to 
that effect. About the best the stage manager 


can contrive is to send in a man on stilts with 
a red electric light bulb for an eye. If the thing 
could only be kept from taking definite shape, 
you, or sister Helen, or Uncle Nat would have 
ho trouble at all in thinking up something 
much more fearsome. 


FANNY BRICE 


Miss Brice is one of. the truest comediennes on the American stage 
and has altogether too long been seen in the Follies, in revues, and 
most recently, in vaudeville. Word now reaches us that the public 
is about to receive its just deserts and will be permitted a view of 
her in a restrained comedy on the spoken stage, the milieu in which 


so many of us have long been: eager to see her 


ing flight. The dramatist never knows the 
proper point at which to cry “when” while 
irony is being poured out. He allows it to 
slop over and spill about the place. 
_ Curiously enough many dramatic and liter- 
ary artists seem quite unmindful of the uses 
of discretion. Everybody knows by now that 
sentiment may easily be overdone but there 
seems to be an impression that all the more 
bitter commodities may be heaped up to the 
heart’s content. It is rather a pity that the 
compelling opprobrium of the word “slap- 
stick” has been reserved to denote things too 
comic for endurance. We shudder with art- 
istic indignation when the pies begin to fly, 
but it is just as reasonable that a like disdain 
should be visited upon those scenes in which a 
human soul is hurled without finesse and al- 
lowed to spatter all over the inevitable. 
Kaiser’s hero, for instance, would loose him- 
self to lust, but when he attempts to clasp the 
beauty in his arms he finds that she has a 


Muray woman has left he enlarges upon 


the theory that she is an adven- 
turess. When the woman returns 
she happens by accident to touch 
the hand of the cashier across 
the counter-sill. He mistakes the 
incident for a signal and leaves 
the bank with sixty thousand stolen marks. 

The rest of the play is given over to the 
man’s attempts to buy his way into life, but at 
every turn he is frustrated. The woman does 
not really want him. He discovers that as a 
matter of fact she is touring Germany with her 
son, who is on a quest for pictures. Con- 
secutively, after that, in the briskest sort 
of scenes we see the cashier failing to find 
consolation in sport, in revelry, and even in 
salvation. The last experiment, of course, is 
with death. 

Frank Reicher, as the absconding cashier, 
gives one of the most remarkable performances 
of the season. 

The play appealed to us chiefly through its 
exposition of the utter inadequacy of money. 
We have been up against the same thing. At 
any rate, we have become timorous of reaching 
the point where diminishing returns begin to 
set in and have decided not to press on and be- 
come a millionaire. 
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THE WEYHE GALLERIES 


Cubism is Beginning to Influence the Etchers 


Etched Portrait by Villon, the European Artist. in Which are Seen the™Modernistic” Tendencies in Painting 
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The Author of “Eminent Victorians” 
Suggesting that Lytton Strachey is Like a Voltaire Who Has Outlived His Second Century 


living apart from the vulgar world in an 

elegant and park-like reservation, Mr. 
Strachey rarely looks over his walls at the sur- 
rounding country. It seethes, he knows, with 
crowds of horribly colonial persons. Like the 
hosts of Midian, the innumerable “poor whites” 
prowl and prowl around, but the noble savage 
pays no attention to them. 

In his spiritual home—a neat and commo- 
dious Georgian mansion in the style of Leoni 
or Ware—he sits and reads, he turns over port- 
folios of queer old prints, he savours medi- 
tatively the literary vintages of centuries. And 
occasionally, once in two or three years, he 
tosses over his park palings a record of these 
leisured degustations, a judgment passed upon 
his library, a ripe rare book. One time it is 
Eminent Victorians; the next it is Queen Vic- 
toria herself. Today he has given us a miscel- 
laneous collection of *‘Books and Characters”’. 


Ap ising are from civilized Red Indian 


Voltaire at 230 


F Voltaire had lived to the age of two hun- 

dred and thirty instead of shuffling off at a 
paltry eighty-four, he would have written about 
the Victorian epoch, about life and letters at 
large, very much as Mr. Strachey has written. 
That lucid common sense, that sharp illuminat- 
ing wit which delight us in the writings of the 
middle eighteenth century—these are Mr. 
Strachey’s characteristics. We know exactly 
what he would have been if he had come into 
the world at the beginning of the seventeen hun- 
dreds; he is different from the men of that date 
because he happens to have been born towards 
the end of the eighteens. 

The sum of knowledge at the disposal of the 
old Encylopaedists was singularly small com- 
pared, that is to say, with the knowledge which 
we of the twentieth century have inherited. 
They made mistakes and in their ignorance 
thev passed what we can see to have been hasty 
and very imperfect judgments on men and 
things. Mr. Strachey is the eighteenth century 
grown-up; he is Voltaire at two hundred and 
thirty. 

Voltaire at sixty would have treated the Vic- 
torian era, if it could have appeared in a pro- 
phetical vision before his eyes, in terms of ‘‘La 
Pucelle”—with ribaldry. He would have had 
to be much older in knowledge and inherited 
experience before he could have approached it 
in that spirit of sympathetic irony and ironical 
sympathy which Mr. Strachey brings to bear 
upon it. Mr. Strachey makes us like the old 
Queen, while we smile at her; he makes us 
admire the Prince Consort in spite of the por- 
tentous priggishness—duly insisted on in the 
biography—which accompanied his intelli- 
gence. With all the untutored barbarity of 
their notions, Gordon and Florence Nightingale 
are presented to us as sympathetic figures. 
Their peculiar brand of religion and ethics 
might be absurd, but their characters are shown 
to be interesting and fine. 

It is only in the case of Dr. Arnold that Mr. 
Strachey permits himself to be unrestrainedly 
Voltairean; he becomes a hundred and seventy 
years younger as he describes the founder of the 
modern Public School system. The irony of 





By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


that description is tempered by no sympathy. 
To make the man appear even more ridiculous, 
Mr. Strachey adds a stroke or two to the por- 
trait of his own contriving—little inventions 
which deepen the absurdity of the caricature. 
Thus we read that Arnold’s “outward appear- 
ance was the index of his inward character. 
The legs, perhaps, were shorter than they 
should have been; but the sturdy athletic frame, 
especially when it was swathed (as it usually 
was) in the flowing robes of a Doctor of Divin- 
ity, was full of an imposing vigour.” How 
exquisitely right those short legs are! how 
artistically inevitable! Our admiration for Mr. 
Strachey’s art is only increased when we 
discover that in attributing to the Doctor this 
brevity of shank he is justified by no contem- 
porary document. The short legs are his own 
contribution. 

Voltaire, then, at two hundred and thirty has 
learned sympathy. He has learned that there 
are other ways of envisaging life than the com- 
monsense, reasonable way and that people with 
a crack-brained view of the universe have a 
right to be judged as human beings and must 
not be condemned out of hand as lunatics or 
obscurantists. Blake and St. Francis have as 
much right to their place in the sun as Gibbon 
and Hume. But still, in spite of this lesson, 
learned and inherited from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, our Voltaire of eleven score years and ten 
still shows a marked preference for the Gibbons 
and the Humes; he still understands their atti- 
tude towards life a great deal better than he 
understands the other fellow’s attitude. 


Strachey on Blake 


N his new volume of Books and Characters 
Mr. Strachey prints an essay on Blake (writ- 
ten, it may be added parenthetically, some six- 
teen years ago), in which he sets out very con- 
scientiously to give that disquieting poet his 
due. The essay is interesting, not because it 
contains anything particularly novel in the way 
of criticism, but because it reveals, in spite of 
all Mr. Strachey’s efforts to overcome it, in 
spite of his admiration for the great artist in 
Blake, his profound antagonism towards 
Blake’s view of life. 

He cannot swallow mysticism; he finds it, 
clearly very difficult to understand what all this 
fuss about the soul really signifies. The man 
who believes in the absoluteness of good and 
evil, who sees the universe as a spiritual entity 
concerned, in some transcendental fashion, with 
morality, the man who regards the human spirit 
as possessing a somehow cosmic importance 
and significance—ah, no, decidedly no, even at 
two hundred and thirty Voltaire cannot whole- 
heartedly sympathize with such a man. 

And that, no doubt, is the reason why Mr. 
Strachey has generally shrunk from dealing, 
in his biographies and his criticisms, with any 
of these strange incomprehensible characters. 
Blake is the only one he has tried his hand on, 
and the result is not entirely satisfactory. He 
is more at home with the Gibbons and Humes 
of this world, and when he is not, discussing 
the reasonable beings he likes to amuse him- 
self with the eccentrics, like Mr. Creevey or 
or Lady Hester Stanhope. The portentous, 


formidable mystics he leaves severely alone. 

One cannot imagine Mr. Strachey coping 
with Dostoevsky or with any of the other great 
explorers of the soul. One cannot imagine him 
writing a life of Beethoven. These huge beings 
are disquieting for a Voltaire who has learned 
enough sympathy. to be able to recognize their 
greatness, but whose temperament still remains 
unalterably alien. Mr. Strachey is wise to have 
nothing to do with them. 

The second-rate mystics (I use the term in 
its widest and vaguest sense), the men who 
believe in the spirituality of the universe and 
in the queerer dogmas which have become 
tangled in that belief, without possessing the 
genius which alone can justify such notions in 
the eyes of the Voltaireans—these are the ob- 
jects on which Mr. Strachey likes to turn his 
calm and penetrating gaze. Gordon and Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the Prince Consort, Clough 
—they and their beliefs are made to look rather 
absurd by the time he has done with them. He 
reduces their spiritual struggles to a series of 
the most comically futile series of gymnastics 
in the void. The men of genius who have gone 
through the same spiritual struggles, who have 
believed the same sort of creeds, have had the 
unanswerable justification of their genius. 
These poor absurd creatures have not. Vol- 
taire in his third century gives them a certain 
amount of his newly learned sympathy; but 
he also gives them a pretty strong dose of his 
old irony. 

So much for the writer. In Henry Lamb’s 
enormous portrait—the photograph of it looks 
serenely out from the frontispiece of this mag- 
azine—you see the man: Lytton Strachey as 
he was in 1914 and as he still is in 1922. 
Those calm, detached eyes behind the impas- 
sive spectacles, those delicate long-fingered 
hands—the books prepare you to find in their 
author a certain detachment, an aristocratic 


refinement. Mask-like, the beard intensifies 
the air of remoteness. 
He speaks. A gentle flute-like voice com- 


ments in strangely modulated tones on men 
and books. Erudition in his conversation is 
wedded with wit. Ali subjects, even the most 
delicate and ticklish (for the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosopher at two hundred and thirty is 
entirely sans préjugés) are discussed with a 
scientific calm, a precision, a dispassionate- 
ness, which the tones of the precisely fluting 
voice seem to intensify. 


The Eminent Georgians 


oe the most part Mr. Strachey lives seclud- 
edly in the country, physically as well as 
spiritually detached, safe and remote in his 
reservation. In London, when he comes there, 
he is seen occasionally—so those who haunt 
these places affirm—in the drawing rooms of 
the fashionable and the great. They congratu- 
late themselves, no doubt, on having caught an 
ornamental and useful lion. But it is they, 


surely who are the zoological specimens, it is 
they who sit behind the bars, while thought- 
fully, dispassionately, their lion turns his gaze 
upon them. What are his views on the eminent 
Georgians? It would indeed be pleasant to 
know. 
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Our Twelve Super-Women 
Make Out Your List and Send it in Today to the Editor of Our Greatness Department 


E Americans have a mania for lists. I 
Wee been very much attracted by the 

recent outburst of classifications of our 
notable women. All such arbitrary selections 
are beguiling, but this newest form seems to be 
the best of all. To begin with, the subject mat- 
ter is the most fascinating in the world; sec- 
ondly, the arriving at any definite conclusion 
is utterly impossible. 

This is an important point. Complaint has 
been made of this very thing, namely that no 
standard of merit existed—that the selection is 
merely an expression of personal prejudice, that 
each list is only a mental portrait of the com- 
piler. 

Very good. That is as it should be. Noth- 
ing could be drearier than to suppose it other- 
wise. Suppose, by some automatic process, an 
actress or a business-woman should acquire a 
fixed, definite grade of merit by virtue of which 
a gold star should burst out on her brow, e’en 
as the antlers appeared on the brow of St. 
Hubert! This would be an interesting physio- 
logical phenomenon but one sure to make 
trouble. Counter-claimants would arise to dim 
the luster of the gilt étoile. Whereas, in the 
absence of any fixed standard, as in the case of 
these various lists of super-women, each person 
is entitled to his or her opinion. Mine is as 
good as yours. If I include Eva Tanguay and 
Jane Addams on my list, it is because I have a 
right to do so. They are, conceivably, respec- 
tively greatest in their lines. 


The Mountain, the Squirrel and the Nut 


AS I ponder darkly over this phase of the 
subject, I am strongly tempted to turn this 
article into a philosophical treatise. Emerson, 
or Lowell—which was it?—has recorded a 
pleasing argument between a mountain and a 
squirrel. One stanza begins in sprightly fash- 
ion— 
“Said the Squirrel to the Mountain, 

‘You're a prig: 

Just because you are so big’?” .. . 
ending with the Squirrel’s triumphant rebuttal 
(of which I forget the exact words), ‘You say 
that I can not carry forests on my back? 
Right-O, Old Beeswax—but neither can you 
crack a nut!” 

By way of closing this argumentative aspect 
of the topic, let me point out that the moment 
the list mania is confined to a selection which 
can be judged by a fixed standard, it loses in- 
terest or acquires it only for a limited class of 
people. 

Mr. Walter Camp may pick out an All- 
American foot-ball eleven, or Mr. Grantland 
Rice may designate the Ten Greatest Golfers 
without for a second tempting my Aunt Amelia 
to lay down The Outlook and turn to the sport- 
ing page. Glancing over my paper yesterday 
I came across two items. The Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine had just erected upon its 
facade statues of the nineteen greatest Chris- 
tians, one for each century of the A. D. era. 
The Illinois State Grange had just announced 
its choice of the Sixteen Super-Cows of the 
United States. Neither item aroused in me 
more than an academic interest. My personal 
acquaintance includes no cows and almost no 
Saints, and I view as equally meritorious the 


By WALLACE H. DILLEY 


fact that St. Francis of Assisi could converse 
with birds and that Bellemead Bess (whose 
mother was one of the Jersey Trueblues) could 
say it with butter to the tune of two-thousand 
pounds per annum. 

But when you begin to talk about Super- 
women—ah, there I have my own ideas. We 
all have our favorites. 

Realizing, then, that this sort of thing 
evokes a striking pen-picture of the indi- 
vidual making the choice, I resolved to ask 
various friends to send in their lists to me, 
thus to preserve their portraits for posterity, or 
for such of it as may care to go over my papers 
after I have, to use my insurance-agent’s merry 
euphemism, “upset the mortality tables,” an ex- 
pression which always suggests to me a ghoul- 
ish table-tipping séance. 


The Personal Portrait 


Y first list was secured from Aunt Amelia, 

to whom I have referred. It was, as 
might have been expected, starchily conven- 
tional. Aunt A.’s mind shines dimly in the 
reflected light of what she reads, if such an ad- 
jective as “reflected” may be used in connection 
with a process which involves no reflection 
whatever. 

It was not surprising to find that Aunt 
Amelia’s legible penmanship had recorded the 
names of Jane Addams, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Mrs. Raymond Robbins, M. Carey 
Thomas, Julia C. Lathrop, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, Mary Bradford, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Katherine Bement Davis, Ellen Boole, Cecilia 
Beaux and Maud Wood Park. 

I found the newspaper clipping which had 
made up Aunt Amelia’s mind for her in the 
paper-basket near her desk. 

“Who is Mary Bradford?” I asked my re- 
spected relative. 

She looked at me severely. 
woman,” she said. 

“But what did she do?” 

The telephone rang opportunely and I waived 
further examination. I can never forgive a 
man who strikes a defenceless woman. 

An equally conventional note was sounded in 
the selections submitted by Mr. J. Throckmor- 
ton Cush, an amiable person who was intro- 
duced to me by my friend Vandewater, the 
author. Cush commutes from Nutley, N. J., 
and it is his proud boast that he has not missed 
the 5:17 in twelve years. The paper he handed 
in looked something like a theatre program. 
The cast follows: 

Mrs. J. Throckmorton Cush (my wife). 

Mrs. Herbert Cush (my mother). 

Mrs. Lewis P. Snyder (my wife’s mother). 

Miss Angela Cush (my daughter, now at the 
N. J. State Normal School). 

The names of Jane Addams, Mrs. Catt and 
other prominent feminine figures follow, to the 
number of ten. The two remaining places are 
reserved for the compiler’s two other children, 
Miss Lucille Cush, 14 (my daughter), and 
Miss Natalie Cush (infant daughter, 3 mos). 

It is characteristic of Cush that he does not 
fail to accord even to his infant the dignified 
prefix of “Miss”. 

“To fail in so doing,” he confided to me 
under cover of a discreet hand, “would be like 


“A very great 


exposing her in public, without—any—wel], 
without her little nightie on!” 

And yet, a few moments later, he showed me 
Miss Natalie in exactly that condition, photo. 
graphically. She was lying on a white rug, 
with a single rose in her hand, one of Mr, 
Cush’s own crimson ramblers. The picture 


was prettily entitled, ‘“The Two Rose-Buds”, | 
Can you not see the man? Is it necessary | 


for me to introduce him to you? I thank you, 
Jack Prindle, known in the Racquet Club 


as Bo Prindle, is a striking contrast to | 


Throckmorton Cush. Bo’s beat lies between 
Wall Street and Park Avenue with nocturnal 
divagations into the theatre zone. 


concealed, the family probably being equally in 
the dark as to the loci operandi of its gallant 
representative. But that he has a mind of his 
own and an eye sensitive to beauty there is not 
the slightest doubt. Louder than words of 
mine speak the names which he quickly sub- 
mitted in reply to my request. 


Gilda Gray, Pola Negri, Helen Wainwright, | 
Annette Kellerman and the Eight Tiller Girls, | 
How briefly and with what master-strokes | 


Bo’s portrait is drawn. Here we see something 
of the ancient Greek attitude; the keen appre- 


ciation of line and of form for form’s sake, yet | 
In fact, Bo subjoined | 


with a modern spirit. 
the statement that it was unfair to restrict the 


list to twelve. “Take any dozen at Long Beach | 


on a hot Sunday, or, here let’s see——” 

He was turning over the leaves of a little red 
book as he spoke, but I hastened to assure him 
that space would prevent the inclusion of more 
than a dozen dearies per man. 

I might go on indefinitely, for I have had 
most entertaining suggestions from my stenog- 
rapher, my char-woman, my office-boy, and 
others. Mrs. Hallovan, for instance, who over- 
does my eggs every morning, leads off with Mrs. 
John F. Hylan and ends with Mrs. Tim Mur- 





phy, political queen-consort of the eighth ward. | 


Personal Predilections 


ghd I realize that to round out my gallery of 

portraits I should present my own. Let me 
state at the outset that I am married, but not 
too-much so. Should any of the divinities who 
form my personal theocracy seek a closer 
knowledge of him who worships from afar, this 
may be accomplished within the bounds of 
reason. Further than that I can not promise. 
I am thirty-eight, fair complexioned and pat 
ticularly appreciative of Mary Nash, Pavlova, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elsie Fergusot, 
Neysa McMein, Katherine Cornell, Colleen 
Moore, Gypsy O’Brien, Martha Lorber, Char 
lotte Greenwood, Madame Yale and Mrs. Wal- 
lace H. Dilley. 

The next to last-mentioned lady is not sht 
who is famed as a beauty-specialist but refers, 
by personal symbolism, to my favorite Alma 
Mater. The last named is, of course, my wife. 
I am not ashamed to take a leaf from the 
blameless book of J. Throckmorton Cush i 
including this estimable lady to whom I ove 
the freedom which makes it possible for m 
to worship reverently at other shrines. 

Mrs. Dilley and I were divorced in 1918 and 
I now admire her more than ever. 


If he has | 
a family he keeps its whereabouts sedulously | 
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I. THE PANORAMA ON THE BEACH 


The three prominent financiers in mufti (they The mysterious looking couple in the background No matter how exclusive the resort, a few mem- 
have grown a little too prominent for their host’s have an absurd habit of rushing into the ocean bers of the proletariat are bound to trickle in. 
regulation size bathing suits) are enjoying a view without stopping to posture on the sands. Not so Uncle Henry, in the center of the group, has just 
of the girl with the all concealing beach cape the haughty lady in the oriental swimming suit. audibly remarked “Pipe the Byzantine Empress!” 
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Sketches by 
CHARLES MARTIN 








II. THE PANORAMA IN THE WATER 
Polly and Edgar have been trying all afternoon obliging wave submerged all but Freddy's pro- with the terrifying spectacle of a be-whiskered 
to get rid of that stupid bore Freddy Jones, but testing legs. Pity it wasn’t a permanent wave. “native” taking one of his rare dips. Edna thinks 
he has persisted in hanging around. Finally an Poor little Edna has been suddenly confronted she’s to be abducted by Neptune himself 


nog: 
and 
over- 
Mrs. | 
Mur- | 
vard. | 
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III. THE PANORAMA UNDER THE WATER 


The young gentleman in the unwilling réle of “He Phillips, the unspeakable person in the polka- As for Barbara, the fair object of Gerald’s affec- 
Who Gets Slapped” is really the most innocuous dotted bathing shirt, has made himself so ob- tions, she has been naively wondering what has 
Person on earth, but fate and a facetious crab noxious that Gerald felt justified in ducking the become of “that uncouth but fascinating Mr. Phil- 
have combined to play him a sorry trick. Just bounder. The situation is becoming alarming for lips”. It’s a wonder that she—of all people— 
when he was making such a good impression too Phillips, as he has been under for a long time wouldn’t notice that Gerald has only one arm free 


The Freedom of the Seas 


In Spite of Which Some People Will Doubtless Insist on Going to the Mountains 
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IVAN MESTROVIC 


Mestrovic early acquired European 
fame by the formal simplification 
and the emotional intensity of his 
work. He has insisted on pattern 
as strongly as do Chinese sculptors, 
and too, his work has a decided 
massivity which renders it particu- 
larly appropriate for monumental 
purposes. This artist’s conceptions 
are always unexpected and original 
in feeling 


WOMAN PRAYING 
(Below) 


Delicious in outline and suavity of modelling, this 

figure might fittingly be carved in alabaster or in 

jade. It has the restraint and remoteness of 
Oriental sculvture 





ANGEL GABRIEL 





There is pathos as well as humour in the 
sublime naiveté of this Annunciator 


Recent Work by Ivan Mestrovic 


VANITY FAIR 


MARY MAGDALENE 


The woman’s sorrow, instead of be- 
ing chilled by being poured into 
this highly decorative form, has a 
certain savagery which reminds one 
of the stark emotion attained by the 
peasant wood-carvers of wayside 
shrines in Central Europe. Mestro- 
vic is ever an interesting blend of 
the sophisticated and the primitive 
(Center) 


RODIN 


Cousinship to the fantastic makers of gar- 
goyles should surely not be denied by this 
bold sculptor. There is a Gothic exaggera- 
tion in this bust, which symbolizes Rodin’s 
artistic force by a clever emphasis placed 
on sheer physical bulk and on the attitude 


of the enormous hands 


The Celebrated Serbian Sculptor Continues to Produce Startling and Powerful Figures 
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Seven O’Clock in the Evening 


Showing That it is an Excellent Idea to Make Your Confessions Strictly Private 


By FRANZ MOLNAR Translated by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


train for Budapest has just pulled out of 

the little rural station, and its rumbling is 
still audible in the distance. Marie and Anna, 
both seventeen, sit on the deserted station plat- 
form. Marie is the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer of the neighborhood. Anna, a city girl, 
is her guest. Both are silent, listening gravely 
to the diminishing rumble of the train. A light 
summer breeze sways the branches of the acacia 
trees. 

Marie: Do you hear it any more? 

Anna: Ssh! 

(They listen intently.) 

Anna: I don’t hear it any more. 

Marte: [I still hear the train because Victor 
is on it. When you are in love, you hear the 
train much longer. Last Thursday, after he 
went away, I heard its rumbling all night long. 

ANNA (studying the tips of her shoes medi- 
tatively) Shall we go home? 

MariE: Yes. 

(They rise and stroll leisurely toward the 
house. ) 

Marir: Wasn’t Victor handsome today? 
Some days he is handsomer than others. 

ANNA: Yes. 


[ is seven o’clock in the evening. The last 


Marie: His hair is like pure, soft gold. 

Anna: And his voice is low and rich, like 
the music of a cello. . . when he wants it to 
be. 

Marie: Yes. 


Anna: You love him very much, don’t you? 
Marie (with grave conviction) More than 
anything in the world. 


Anna: Iknow . . . and I don’t wonder. 

(They walk on in silence. Suddenly Anna 
stops.) 

Marie: What's the matter? 

Anna: The top button of your blouse is 


undone. Wait, I’ll fasten it for vou. 

Marie: No... I don't want it fastened. 

Anna: Why not? 

Marie: Because it came undone while he 
kissed me good-bye. 

Anna: Oh! 

Marie: When I reach behind me and feel 
it undone ... it’s like . . . touching him. 
You know what I mean. 

Anna (softly) I know, 
has left behind him. 

Marte: Yes. He left his cane too. I have 
it hidden in my room. Every time he goes, he 
forgets something. If he didn’t if he 
didn’t leave something behind him, I know I 
should have to . . . follow him to the city. 

Anna: Would you follow him? 

Marte: Yes...Id_ follow 
Where, 

(They are silent a long time.) 


Like a souvenir he 


him any- 


Marie: He left something else behind him 
too. 

ANNA: What? 

Marte: Smoke. 

Anxa: Smoke? 

Marte: Yes, tobacco smoke. He smokes 


cigars, and when he kisses me he leaves the 
flavor of cigar smoke on my lips. It lasts a 
long time, if you’re careful. I shan’t eat any 
Supper tonight. 

Axxa: You shouldn't go without meals. 
It’s bad for vou. i 


Marie: I don’t care. It’s his tobacco 
smoke, and if I eat, it'll be gone. 

ANNA: Where are you going? 

(For, instead of proceeding up to the house, 
Marie has led the way into the garden.) 


ee ee ee na 
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Orientale 
By E. E. Cummings 


* spoke to thee 
with a smile and thou didst not 
answer 
my mouth is as 
a chord of crimson music 
Come hither 
O thou, is life not a smile? 


i spoke to thee with 
a song and thou 
didst not listen 
thine eyes are as a vase 
of divine silence 
Come hither 
O thou, is life not a song? 


i spoke 
to thee with a soul and 
thou didst not wonder 
thy face is as a dream locked 
in white tragrance 
Come hither 
O thou, is life not love? 


i speak to 
thee with sword 
and thou art silent 
thy breast is as a tomb 
softer than flowers 
Come hither 
O thou, is love not death? 
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Marte: I want to show you something. 

(She stops at last before a secluded bench 
which stands in the shadow of the hedge on the 
edge of a gravel path.) 

Marie: Do you see this? 

(She points to a design scratched deep in the 
gravel. It consists of a huge circle containing 
a series of smaller circles which diminish pro- 
gressively to a dot, where a cane was evidently 
thrust into the ground.) 

ANNA: Yes. 

’ Marte: He drew it. So now I’ve got the 
unfastened button, the smoke, the cane and 
this drawing . . . to keep me until next Sun- 
day. 

ANNA (Studying the design in the gravel ab- 
sorbedly) Shall we go in? 

Martz: Do you mind waiting out here 
while I go up to my room and write in my 


diary? I must be alone when I do that. I 
shan’t be very long. 

Anxa: Allright. Yl wait. 

Marte: It’s nice out here this time of eve- 
ning. 

Anna: Yes. I shan’t mind waiting. I can 


walk about, and smell the flowers, and listen 
to the birds. 


Marit: I hate to leave you alone, but I 


have so many thoughts in my head that I sim- 
ply must write them down, 

ANNA: What sort of thoughts? 

Marte: All sorts... Millions of them 

. and when I have finished writing in my 
diary, I shan’t have any thoughts at all. 

ANNA: Not even of Victor? 

Mantz: Yes...Victor. 
isn’t thoughts . . . it’s feeling. 

ANNA: Yes. 

Marie: I shan’t be long. 

(She moves off in the direction of the house.) 

ANNA: Don’t hurry. 

(The drowsy silence of the garden is broken 
only by the song of nesting birds. A scent- 
laden breeze wafts fitfully in from the fields, 
ruffling the grass with gentle fingers. Anna 
sighs and sits down on the bench. Wistfully 
she studies the circles in the gravel at her feet. 
Then she sighs again and closes her eyes. 
Presently, her eyes tight shut, she reaches back 
over her shoulder and slowly unfastens the top 
button of her blouse. Somewhere a twig snaps 
with a sound like a footfall. Anna opens her 
eves, starts guiltily, and looks up and down the 
path. Having made sure that no one 1s com- 
ing she resumes her contemplation of the pat- 
tern in the gravel, while furtively, almost 
breathlessly, she fumbles in her bag. After a 
brief search she produces a half consumed 
cigar. This she draws lightly across her lips 
as though it were a stick of rouge. Anna 
breathes deeply, her head thrown back. 
Though her eyes are closed, two tear-drops fil- 
ter their way through the lids and hang glisten- 
ing in the corners. Ten minutes pass, but 
Anna does not stir until footsteps sound 
unmistakably down the path. And when she 
opens her eyes, the tear-drops roll slowly down 
her cheeks, leaving moist little trails behind 
them.) 

Marie: (approaches the bench, a pen in her 
hand.) I say, Anna, how do you spell... ? 
(but she stops suddenly when she sees Anna’s 
tear-stained face.) 

ANNA: Spell what? 

Marir: (her voice is low but cold) What is 
the matter ? 

ANNA: Nothing. 

(The birds have chosen this moment for the 
climax of their song, and it seems as if the 
whole world is full of their warbling.) 


.. but that 


Marte: The top button of your blouse is 
undone. 

(They look into each other’s eyes.) 

Anna: I... (But she does not finish. 
There is a long, strained silence.) 

Marte: Look out... you'll step on the 
drawing. 

Anna: I won't step onit. . . I don’t want 
to step on it... Oh, I might as well tell 


you...I1... I couldn’t step on the draw- 
IAG 52 

Marte: What are you going to do about it? 

Anna: I’m going home . .. in the morn- 
ing. 

(Marie makes no reply. Her head is held 
high, indignantly, and there is a cruel glint in 
her pretty eyes. Anna’s head is bowed ; her red 
lips are twisted in a pathetic little smile. The 
rumble of a train can be heard somewhere in 
the distance. It is half past seven.) 
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Sport and Spoil-Sports 


The Approaching Abolishment of the Pleasures of Sport, Art, Love and the Table 


was confidently expected to provoke seems 

at last to be setting in, The London 
Times has ordered that pigeon-shooting shall 
cease in the Principality of Monaco and hopes 
that “this cruel sport’? may also be checked in 
Great Britain. In America the movement to 
suppress pigeon-shooting is well under way. 
The lower middle class, after a prolonged 
struggle, is about to pay out our fine ladies by 
depriving them of their feathers. Rabbit 
coursing is also threatened: and the public per- 
formance of tricks by animals may presently 
be made illegal. If we have not succeeded yet 
in suppressing war, famine, tyranny or murder, 
we have at any rate got a “‘strangle-hold” on 
“cruel sports”. 

And what sports are cruel? What sports are 
not? To me it seems there is one case against 
blood sports in general, and in the London 
Times of all places, I, not long ago, saw it 
stated with admirable precision and frankness. 
Need I say that sport was not the nominal sub- 
ject of discussion? The writer was arguing in 
favour of the so-called “Tricks” Bill. He 
pointed out that what is really bad in a show 
of performing animals is not so much the suf- 
ferings of the performers as the state of mind 
of the onlookers. Philosophically, the only 
things that can ‘be considered good or bad in 
themselves are states of mind; and, in fact, 
what most disgusts every sensitive person at an 
animal “trick” show is the state of mind of 
those who enjoy it. 


doe moral regeneration which the war 


Deplorable Pleasures 


HE sight of hundreds of one’s fellow-crea- 

tures complacently relishing the clumsy, 
would-be human antics of dogs dressed up in 
caps and trousers is a cure for excessive philan- 
thropy. Go to the circus if you suffer from 
pride of species. And stay there to learn an- 
other lesson. When the young lady with her 
whip and satin slippers leads into the ring her 
well educated poodles and sets them climbing 
ladders and shouldering arms, you and I and 
the writers in the papers are disgusted by the 
stupid insensibility of people who can take 
pleasure in such things. We need no philoso- 
pher to confirm our certainty that the state of 
their minds is deplorable. 

But remember if, suddenly, the scene could 
be changed, if for that beastly exhibition could 
be substituted a first rate performance of a 
great Russian ballet, such as the Sacre du 
Printemps, it would then be the rows of out- 
raged dog-fanciers who, like the musical critics, 
would exclaim against the state of mind of the 
decadent perverts who pretended to take 
pleasure in an insult to common sense. 

Nothing will change my conviction that a 
performance by two elephants of what, with 
the aid of the program, we can suppose to be a 
polka, is a humiliating spectacle; no one will 
persuade me that the state of mind of those 
Who enjoy it is good; but when it comes to 
claim that I have on this account a right to 
deprive the circus-goers of their nasty pleas- 
ures, I sorrowfully part company with my fel- 
low prigs. 

For let us see whither this claim would lead 
Us. The offence of “trick shows” is not the 


By CLIVE BELL 





pain of the brutes but the pleasure of the 
human beings. What is wrong with pigeon- 
shooting is not the killing of pigeons in Eng- 
land and America but the pleasure taken in it 
by the gunmen, and in watching it by the 
spectators. The pains of non-human beings 
cannot fairly be brought into the account, since 
in his search for good and evil no moral philos- 
opher can with impunity stray beyond the 
hounds of the human mind. It is in states of 
mind, and in them alone, that we must look for 
ethical values. 

Also, a pigeon that is brought down just 
over the trap or within the enclosure—and that 
is how the vast majority are brought down (if 
you don’t believe me look at the scores, and re- 
member that the competitor who fails to grass 
his bird within the enclosure is out)—a pigeon 
so brought down, I say, probably suffers no 
more at the hands of the sportsman than does 
a lamb at the hands of its butcher. Now no 
one would dream of calling bad names a 
butcher who took his duties in a purely profes- 
sional spirit, only if he took pleasure in kill- 
ing, if he approached his task in the spirit of 
a sportsman, would he be execrated as a blood- 
thirsty wretch; which proves that it is not the 
deed but the state of mind that matters. And 
let any sportsman, before he protests that he, 
at any rate, takes no pleasure in killing, ask 
himself this question and answer it honestly: 
would it be precisely the same to him if, at the 
most baffling angles, clay pigeons instead of 
grouse were driven over his butt; does he take 
the same pleasure in galloping after a drag 
that he takes in pursuing a fox; would it be 
as thrilling to play a mechanical salmon for 
an hour as it is to play a live one? Before 
thanking God that he is not as pigeon-shooters 
and rabbit-coursers are, let him answer this 
question with sportsmanlike honesty. \What 
does he say? I, at any rate, who, in my time, 
have taken a ferocious delight in hunting, 
shooting and fishing dare not cast the first stone 
at my unfashionable brothers in sin. 

When Macauley said that the Puritans for- 
bade bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators, he paid the sect a well-merited com- 
pliment. Like the philosophers they recognized 
that evil must be looked for in states of mind; 
like the anti-pigeon-shooters they sought to 
abolish it by making its cause illegal. The 
pleasure taken in bear-baiting was bad; and 
had pleasures were to be eradicated by act of 
Parliament. Puritanism is not dead: Zeal-of- 
the-land is as busy as ever. He is putting 





down pigeon-shooting and rabbit coursing and 
“tricks” and the wearing of feathers; which 
done, presumably he will go on to deal with 
those other blood sports which, I think we must 
admit, owe their ultimate attractiveness to the 
pleasure men take in killing. Nor do his 
activities end there: having got us to agree that 
the means to bad states of mind—pigeon-shoot- 
ing for instance—ought to be made illegal. 
Busy goes on to explain that in his opinion the 
drinking of beer, smoking of tobacco and wear- 
ing of pretty frocks are also means to bad. AI- 
ready in England we have policewomen to ar- 
rest us should we chance to fall a-kissing in 
the parks or in hired boats on the Thames 
‘“Enormities” must be put down. And what 
pleasures are not enormous? 

The fact is, secretly we all dislike those 
pleasures which are not our own; and we can 
prevent ourselves actively disapproving of 
them only by the deliberate exercise of that un- 
fashionable, pre-war virtue, Tolerance. So let 
those who have no taste for sport, beer or 
tobacco, and can no longer reasonably hope to 
be kissed, remember that there are other pleas- 
ures and other puritans. There is, for in- 
stance, esthetic pleasure than which none is 
more disliked by the multitude. Art, until it 
has been desiccated by time, and sterilized by 
being taken for granted, the expression in un- 
familiar forms of genuine and passionate con- 
viction, is perhaps more hateful to the normal 
man than anything else in the world. Also, 
nothing irritates him more than the state of 
mind of those who can appreciate it. Though 
seldom dare he admit it, the man in the street 
regards art as a very evil kind of pleasure. 
And competent judges have assured me that 
those infamous attacks made during the war 
on Mr. Asquith obtained some measure of sup- 
port, not because people in the third-class rail- 
way carriages believed for one instant the lies 
put in circulation, but because they believed, 
quite unjustly, that the Prime Minister and his 
friends cared seriously for the fine arts. 


Beauty and the Righteous 


EAUTY was ever proclaimed anathema by 

the righteous, and art is secretly detested by 
all who cannot understand it. Had Oscar Wilde 
been a jockey, be sure the British public would 
never have kicked with such hearty and un- 
abashed caddishness the man who was down. 
So, once admit that those pleasures which by 
the majority are reckoned bad are to be made 
illegal, and about the first thing to go will be 
art. Beer and tobacco are likely to follow 
wherever the puritans can capture the machine 
as effectually as they seem to have captured it 
in the United States. Blood sports and kiss-in- 
the-ring survive them. 

And then, I suppose, may dawn that bland 
and beehive-like civilization for which the 
great Edwardian vegetarians and their actively 
virtuous disciples have prepared us. To these 
one valedictory word of warning: what if, 
when the pleasures of sport, art, love and the 
table have all been declared unlawful, an 
austerer school of spoil-sports should arise ta 
assert that the exquisite pleasure derived by the 
good from the contemplation of their own virtue 
is also demoralizing and ought to be abolished? 
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VANITY Fam 


No Bigger Than a Man’s Hand 


A Domestic Melodrama in Four Scenes Showing It’s the Little Foxes That Spoit the Broth 


Scene I 


BREAKFAST TABLE. Seated at one 
A end of which Joey, luxuriously uphol- 
stered in striped mauve silk, quilted 

black satin and a pair of red leather lounging 
shoes. Seated at the other end of which 
LilVElner, exquisitely hung with point-edged 
handkerchief linen, peacock-blue crépe de 
Japon embroidered in festoons of wistaria and 
one-legged white birds, and a pair of high- 
heeled, black-satin mules with scream-pink lin- 
ings. They have been married eight weeks. 
This little home is their little home. 

SHE: Joey 

He: What is it, my angel? 

SHE: Will Joey do something for Li’l’Elner? 

HE: (putting his hand to his ear) I can’t 
hear you, darling, you’re sitting so far away. 

SHE: (with a stare of pretty astonishment) 
Nonsense, sweetheart—of course you can hear 
me! 

He: Sorry, darling, can’t hear a word you 
say. I’m afraid you'll have to come nearer. 

SHE: (blushing) Oh. (She rises and 
comes around the table. He draws her down 
to his knee.) 

He: There now. All set. Dish the poison. 

SHE: (rubbing her head against his cheek) 
Joey, do you love me? 





He: (negatively) Huh-uh. 

SHE: (alarmed) You don’t? 

He: No. That’s not the word for it. 
SHE: Oh. What is the word for it? 

He: Don’t know. Isn’t any word for it. 
SHE: (snuggling) Is it just terrible, Joey? 


Hr: Yeah. (He clears his throat.) Honey, 
can you reach my cigarettes?>—They’re right 
there in that left-hand pocket. There’s some 
maiches there, too. 

SHE: Here, darling. No, I'll light it for 
you. (She lights it for him.) I'm afraid I got 
the end all wet. Do you mind? 

He: Huh-uh. Prefer it that way. (He 
tightens his arm about her.) Now, what was 
it you wanted, sweetheart ? 

(She is silent.) 


He: What’s wrong, dear? 

SHE: (in atroubled voice) I can't bear to 
tell you. 

HE: (turning white) Oh, my God! 

SHE: Oh, no, it’s nothing, Joey! It’s just 


—(She pauses.) 

He: Well? 

SHE: (desperately) wish you wouldn’t 
leave the cover off the tooth-paste tube! 

HE: (bursting into healthy laughter) Oh, 
is that all? 

SHE: (dubiously) Yes—that’s all. 

He: Why, I didn’t know I—yes, that’s 
right, I guess I do, too. Always gets hard at 
the end. Sort of comes-out-like-a-bullet-lies- 
flat-on-the-wall. Well, darling, Ill tell vou 
what we'll do. 

SHE: (still more dubiously) What? 

He: We'll each have his or her private and 
individual tube of tooth-paste. Though—it 
does seem a little like divorce. (He puts his 
arm more closely about her.) 


SHE: Oh, that won’t help any. It’s the 


sight of it I can’t stand, that’s all, with the 
Won’t you please remember to 


cover off. 


By NANCY BOYD 


put it back on, Joey, darling—for me? 
He: Well I guess I’d be a pretty small 
part of a man if I wouldn't. 


Scene II 


BREAKFAST table. Seated at one 
end of which Joey, very newly shaven 
and brisk, in a faultless business suit, an 
irreproachable collar, and elegantly polished 
shoes the colour of new  horse-chestnuts. 
Seated at the other end of which Li'l’Elner, 
suavely attired for shopping, in dark cloth 
and crisp litile batiste ruffles, a platinum 
wrist-watch just visible to the naked eye, and 
the sour and dyspeptic countenance of a 
woman with something on her mind. They 
have been married eight months. 
HE: (genially) Darned good coffee. Funny 
how few people know how to make good coffee. 
(She is silent.) 


He: Kiki any better, dear? Hair still com- 
ing out? 
SHE: (coldly) Yes. All over everything. 


He says she’s getting on fine. But I don’t see 
much difference. 

HE: (easily) Oh, well—he probably knows 
his business. 

SHE: (coldly) I don’t see what makes you 
think so. A great many people don’t know their 
business. 

(Pause.) 

He: Seen anything of Audrey? 

SHE: No. 

He: Funny girl, Audrey. 

(She is silent.) 

He: Wonder if Bill’s got back yet? 

(She is silent.) 

He: Not very chatty this morning, are you? 

(She is silent.) 

He: What’s the matter? 

SHE: Nothing. 


He: Got a headache? 
SHE: No. 
He: Anything wrong? 


(She is silent.) 


He: (leaning across the table and reaching 
out his hand to her) Hon, what’s on your 
mind ? 

SHE: (disregarding the hand) Nothing. 


He: Oh, yes, there is. 

SHE: (coldly) Why, no, there isn’t. 

He: (withdrawing his hand and thrusting 
it in his pocket) Well, all I can say is, you’ve 
got a peach of a grouch. 

(She is silent.) 

He: Aw,—come on, hon—snap out of it. 

SHE: (evenly) There’s nothing the matter 
with me, Joseph. You’re over sensitive. 

He: (dumfounded, staring at her) Sensi- 
tive? What’s that got to do with it? 

(She is silent.) 

He: (rising) Well, I can’t stand this. I’m 
going to get out. You certainly know how to 
make it devilish disagreeable for a fellow, I'll 
say that much for you. 

SHE: (suddenly flashing out at him) Well, 
why shouldn’t I? You make it as disagreeable 
as you can for me! 

He: I—what? What have I done now? 

SHE: It isn’t what you’ve done now! It’s 
what vou’ve always done, if I didn’t keep after 


you every minute! I can’t stand it! It makes 
me wild! And you know it perfectly well! Ang 
you keep right on doing it! 

He: Doing what? 

SHE: You know perfectly well! 

He: I’m cursed if I do! 

SHE: Well, you ought to, if you don’t! If 
just shows how little attention you pay! 

HE: (quietly, coming over to her and layin 
his hand on her shoulder) See here, Elner, 
Pull yeurself together. What is it I do, girl? 
Tell me. 

SHE: (bursting into tears and burying her 
face in his waistcoat) Le-eave the cover off the 
tooth-paste tu-ube! 


Scene III 


BED-ROOM. LilElner, négligée in som- | 


bre heliotrope and violet, is break fasting in 


bed. Enter Joey, swathed in a Turkish-towd- | 
ling bath-robe. They have been married eight | 


years. 

He: (loudly) Where are my grey trousers? 

SHE: (in an agonized whisper, covering her 
face with her hands) Put on your hat! 

He: |WVhat? 

SHE: (shuddering) Your hat! Your hat! 
Put it on! 

He: Well, for— (He goes out, and returns 
at once wearing a derby and carrying a walking 
stick.) All right. This suit you? 

SHE: (with a stifled scream) Close the door! 

He: Anything to oblige a lady. (He closes 
the door.) Now, maybe you’ll answer my ques- 
tion. 

SHE: They are at the tailor’s. 

He: Where’d you dump the things that were 
in the pockets? 

SHE: (pointing) In that drawer. 

(He goes to the drawer, opens it, paws about 


in it a moment, finds what he is looking for, | 


and turns to leave the room.) 


SHE: (with a wild shriek) Don’t leave that | 


drawer open! 
He: Oh, for cat’s sake! 


ing at her.) Nell, are you crazy? 
SHE: (quietly drinking her tea) No. Not yet. 
HE: 


SHE: 
I’m going to leave you. 


HE: (staggering backward and sitting down 


heavily on a chair) Nell! 


SHE: Yes. Iam. I can’t bear it any longer, | 
and keep my reason. It’s not that I don’t love | 
you. It’s just that I can’t stand the sight of [ 
you. You’ve got so you look like a—(Sh | 


stares at him, bursts into a hysterical howl and 
covers her face with her hands.) like a tube of 
tooth-paste to me! 


Scene IV 


BATH-ROOM, some time later. Li’l’ Elna 
has obtained her divorce, and has ma 


again. Discovered stretched on the floor, the | 
body of Li’l’Elner, in one hand a smoking 1& 


volver, in the other a scrap of note-paper beat 
ing the inscription: THIS IS TOO MUCH. 
On the glass shelf above the wash-bowl a tube 
of tooth-paste, with the cover off. 


(He closes the | 
drawer, comes over to the bed, and stands look- | 


(uneasily) Oh, come on, hon, No | 
dramatics. You know you're as sane as I am. | 
(quietly, laying down her cup) Jot, | 
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Four Minor Sports and a Major One 


Some Suitable Costumes for Out-of-Town Petting Parties ; 
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AMONG THE CLOUDS 


You don’t have to go to Switzerland for this 
sort of thing. No, indeed. There is prob- 
ably a nice, secluded hill right in your home 
town which will serve the purpose ad- 
mirably, but if not, you can surely find one 
within easy motoring distance. In fact, 
many people prefer the motoring to the 
mountain climbing 
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THE HORSY SET 





Dick and Anita have been 
engaged for such ages, that 
they exhibit more technique 
than enthusiasm. Besides, 
it’s awfully difficult to be 
gtacefully amorous in formal 
tiding clothes. The pose in 
which they are shown is 
equally suitable for deliver- 
ing love ballads from the 
vaudeville stage 


ANA ae 





MIXED DOUBLES 


The phraseology of 
tennis scoring is pe- 
culiarly adaptable to 
sentimental didoes. 
After two sets (and 
five double Bronxes), 
Poor Elise began to 
feel dreadfully faint 
until Jack adminis- 
tered first aid in the 
manner shown above. 
Even if they don’t 
win, they certainly 
deserve a loving cup 


y 


b 





\ 
\ Z/ 
NAUTICAL 


* Nothing is really essential to this type of twosing 
but the yachting costumes and the yacht. The lat- 
ter is, of course, rather more of an expense than the 
conventional taxicab, but then one doesn’t have to 

cv be continually worrying lest the driver look back at 

J the most rapturous moments 
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VANITY FAIR 


Little Drops of Rain 


Wherein is Discussed the Advantage of XIXth Century Storm over XXth Century Sunshine 


yew, clipped box, clipped arborvitae and 

a small clipped spaniel which runs 
around and around. The garden belongs to the 
American estates of the Anglo-American, Mitzi 
Ting. The garden is at once melancholy and 
charming, having some of the arboreal lése-ma- 
jesté of a wilderness and some of the hauteur 
of a well-groomed landscape. 

Lady Olivia Lookover is seated beside her 
niece, on a low marble bench. Lady Lookover 
is a woman of seventy-six, of portly but coquet- 
tish mien; she wears a voluminous gown of 
pearl grey, with a fichu of black lace. Two 
small curls come down over her forehead, which 
is high, conical and surmounted by auburn 
tresses, done in Episcopal splendour in the 
shape of a mitre. 

Mitzi Ting is nineteen, fluffy and vivacious 
without quite knowing why. She is dressed in 
a simple little gown of white organdie, with 
bows down the back and ruffles up the front. 
She carries a pink parasol and regards her ex- 
tremely small slippers fondly. 


Mn (pushing the ferrule of her parasol 
into the turf) I know it’s no longer done, 


Aunty, nevertheless, I have an irresistible de- 
sire to be driven down hill ina cab. _ 

Lapy LooKovER (with quiet sarcasm) How 
wistful! 

Mitzi: You shall not make fun of me! 

Lapy Lookover: My dear—fun? 

Mirzr: Yes, fun! I want to be driven down 
hill in a cab, any kind of cab, any kind of hill. 
How jolly it would be! The groom in red flan- 
nels, white trousers with black boots, and at my 
side a fellow versed in life, with a passion for 
pale ale, and a decided tendency to emulate the 
features of his favorite hound. You can see— 

Lapy Looxkover: I can see how utterly silly 
you are! In my day, the late XIXth century, 
it was quite the thing to do. In fact it is exactly 
what did happen. Never shall I forget that 
hour when, driving at breakneck speed, we, Sir 
Horace Droop (a few years my junior, it’s 
true) and I, crossed the little bridge separating 
Uxbridge farm from Whitleys and turned into 
Lovers’ Lane, only to have the rear axle give 
out. And there we sat, he toying with his 
cameo scarf pin, I with my mittens, and noth- 
ing on our stomachs but graham wafers. 

Mitzi: How sad! 

Lapy LooKover: Not at all! 
producible! 

Mirz1: Oh! I don’t know, I have the same 
blood in my veins— 

Lapy LooKover: Not at all. How can it be 
the same? In my day we had Beaconsfield and 
Beardsley, what have you? Barrie and Ben- 
nett. We were conceived in groups, you singly. 
Under the frock coat of your generation is but 
the torso of a gentleman; under the frills of the 
nineteenth century beats the heart of an inde- 
fatigable cynicism, made still sharper by a 
romantic twinge. You smile without satire; we 
curled the lip and Queens started up in bed. 
Your press is devoted to justice, I hear, but who 
leaves the door on the hasp? We whispered the 
word and the locks flew from the doors unbid- 
den. We wept; you sigh. We died; you lan- 


{*. old and passionless garden, with clipped 


How un-re- 


By LYDIA STEPTOE 


guish. ‘Our wounds exposed the soul; yours 
can be covered by a single application of collo- 
dion. We believed in individual aristocracy; 
you in universal perturbation. We were the 
storm; you are the sunshine— 

Mirzt: Well, sunshine is very comfortable. 

Lapy Lookover: Of course, that’s the way 
you feel about it. You should. It’s the way 
a puddle does feel about the sea. Now in my 
day we were different, because we were nearer 
the spinning-wheel, the churn, the shuttle, the 
bodkin, the plow and the Tower of London. 
Our impulses were strong and our arteries not 
afraid of their function. As a consequence we 
were turbulent, boastful, enduring; you are 
anaemic, nervous. We had furies and killed; 
you have tantrums and retaliations. We rode 
to love and possibly to death when we went 
down hill in cabs. You would ride to safety 
and ennui. 

Mitzi: I don’t admit all that. 
advantages that you— 

Lapy Looxkover: Certainly, that’s the 
point; if you always take advantage of your 
advantages they will demand the inevitable toll, 
which is less instinct and more education. My 
life was lived without punctuation, if I may use 
a comfortable figure of speech. Your life is 
riddled with colons and full stops. 

Mitzi: Well, what am I to do with my sense 
of romance? 

Lapy Looxover: Don’t over-estimate it, my 
dear. I am, as it were, the last lee-way. You 
must conserve— 

Mirz1: I won’t conserve. I want to abandon 
myself, to live fully— 

Lapy Lookover: How spoiled you are! 

Mitzi: I’m not. Just because I’d rather 
have an interestingly warped life than a nicely 
rounded one; because I have an uncontrollable 
longing to go to the dogs— 


I have had 


ADY LooKovER: But you wouldn’t have the 
faintest idea how to go to the dogs. On 
the other hand look at me. In my early youth 
I was called the ugliest woman on three conti- 
nents. I was known everywhere as the Ugly 
Duck. I realized the value of that name. I 
made it my business to be a little more than 
ugly; it is that little extra that has made the 
world bow down since the first dawn. I was 
not only ugly, I was monstrous. Would you 
dare to be monstrous? No. I dared sun and 
rain, wind and hail, freckles and red nose. I 
was stout, I became gross; I was knock-kneed, 
—did I go in for calisthenics, as you would 
have been sure to do? No. I called it the 
Romantic Leg. Now no opera singer dares 
go on without it— 

Mitzi (awed) You never took a mud bath, 
nor wore a mask? 

Lapy LooKover (laughing a rich, rumbling 
laugh) Mud bath! Mask! Would Napoleon 
have stopped crossing his hands behind his 
back for a million crowns? No. Ugliness 
and daring were my stock in trade, as his hands 
behind his back were his stock in trade. 

Mitzi (angrily) Yet you were never married, 
you never finished your book on the “Correct 
Way to Hold the Snuff-box,” you never had a 
child— 


Lapy LOOKOVER (wincing) We won't dis 
cuss that. 

Mitzi (quickly) Oh, I’m sorry! I didn't 
mean to hurt you, but you speak of Sir Horace 
Droop so often that I thought, well, perhaps, 
had all gone well— 

Lapy LooKoveER (as if she had not been in. 
terrupted) You, on the other hand, do not dare 
to be unattractive. You are pretty and pas. 
sive and simpering. You have no temper and 
no virus. I had nothing to lose: therefore, | 
could afford to tear down the tapestries and 
return rings. That is the only kind of woman 
who should dare a hill. 

Mitzi (almost convinced) Have I no future? 

Lapy LooKkoverR (almost gently) Yes, but I 
am afraid that’s all you have. We had a past, 
we were provided for, going and coming. |] 
had Sir Horace Droop to play with; it’s true 
I was a little old for him, but we got on. What 
have you? That self-made, clean-cut young 
fellow from Harvard to amuse you. What can 
you expect? I lived in a world bounded by 
heresy,—you in a garden sixty by sixty— 


Me It seems to me you are just a little 
too broad to suffer; suffering is a fine, fine 
point, and when it’s very pointed it purifies. 

Lapy Looxkover: Who wants to be puri- 
fied? I suffered gloriously, every fibre, every 
nerve, every pore winced with a high, mag- 
nificent torture. Purification would have been 
an intrusion ! 

Mitzi: Everything you say makes me ex 
tremely miserable. 

Lapy LOoKOVER (closing her eyes) When I 
was a girl I used to say to myself twice a day, 
once before my bath and once after: Olivia, 
react, it’s the only way to keep above the 
people—we can’t all have butlers you know. 

Mirz1: You are not a bit nice! 

Lapy Lookover: Nice! And you want to 
drive down hill! 

Mirz1: I don’t think thet is so unreasona 
ble, in spite of everything you said. 

Lapy LooKkoverR: Now don’t excite your- 
self whatever you do! 

Mirzi: But I want to be eccentric—like 
you. 

Lapy LooKkover (pleased) Why? 

Mirz1: Because I'll be seventy-six 100, 
some day— 

Lapy LookovER (wincing again) You have 
to be born primed with eccentricity, otherwise 
accept oblivion! 

Mirz1: How extremely depressing you ate. 

Lapy Lookover: Of course, depression is 4 
rule with me, you’ll have to get used to it. 

Mirz1: Well, anyway suicide is open t0 
me, and if I commit it in a nice risky way, 
you'll have to respect me— 

Lapy LooKover: Nonsense! You are ut 
terly unprovided for suicide. If you went Up 
on the tower to do away with yourself, ten 1 
one you would come down merely rumpled. 
You haven’t the makings of a successful sul” 
cide—you lisp— 

Mirzz (trying in vain to control herself) 
This is too much! Simply too much! What 

(Continued on page 94) 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


The Victorian Visitors and the Frolicking Gods 


The Ballet Composed and Produced by Fokine for the New Ziegfeld Follies is Charmingly Unpretentious and Gay 
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VANITY FAIR 





A FANTASY 


This is a characteristic canvas by 
Mlle. Laurencin for the reason that 
it studiously avoids any attempt at 
logic, at plot, at formal dramatic 
composition, and strives only for an 
zsthetic or emotional reaction. 
Note the dove, a favorite figure in 
many of her paintings 





Marie Laurencin: 


Some Reflections on the French Artist's 
Recent Paintings 


that women have done most. In early times 

it was the women who stayed at home to 
practice the useful arts and crafts, while the 
men were abroad in the fields or at the chase. 

Such arts as weaving, pottery, embroidery 
and the like undoubtedly owe much of the 
beauty and elegance they possess to the inspira- 
tion of the women who originally practised 
them. One may safely say, indeed, that in all 
the applied arts woman’s influence has made 
itself directly or indirectly felt; in all of them 
her contribution of elegance and grace and 
charm has been considerable. 

But in the fine, the unapplied arts, women 
have, so far at any rate, done little. Whether, 
as a result of increased liberty and a more satis- 
factory education, we shall see in the future a 
great increase in the amount and importance of 
feminine art is a question which we need not 
discuss here. We must admit that her actual 
achievement in the arts has been up till now 
inconsiderable. There have been no great 
feminine personalities in the history of the arts, 
no creators of types, no inventors, among the 
woman painters, of new elegances and unex- 
plored graces, to say nothing of new grandeurs 
and strengths. Rosalba, Vigée Lebrun, Angel- 
ica Kaufmann, Rosa Bonheur, Berthe Morisot 


I: is in the purely decorative applied arts 


GIRL WITH A GUITAR (center) 
Mlle. Laurencin’s feminine charm— 

























GIRLS WITH DOVES 


One of the few canvases completed by Mlle. 

Laurencin during the past year, a serious ill- 

ness having interfered with her painting for 
the past ten months 


THE PAUL ROSENBERG GALLERY 


—they do not amount to very much, the women 
painters of the past. 

One finds, on the whole, more talent among 
such contemporaries as Goncharova, Therese 
Lessore, Tour Donas, Nina Hamnett and 
several more whom one might mention. And 
in one of these contemporaries, surely we find 
what we have vainly looked for in the past 
—the personality, the creator, the inventor of 
new and essentially feminine elegance. Her 
name is Marie Laurencin and in Paul Rosen- 
berg’s galleries in the Rue de la Boétie you may 


an indefinite, vague and far-away 
quality is felt very strongly in this 
wistful little portrait of a youn 
girl. The great heavy Suitar jn 
her lap accentuates her appealin 

frailness ‘ 





THE DANCE 


A group painted, as are nearly all 
of Mlle. Laurencin’s canvases, in 
the most delicate tones of gray, 
blue, pink and purple. The whole 
group is nothing more than a fan. 
tastic conceit painted  fragilely 
around a theme unknown exquis. 
itely absurd 








A Woman of Genius 


Her Curious and Exquisite Canvases 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 





see, in a few weeks time, a representative exhi- 
bition of her works. 

Marie Laurencin is not a painter to whom 
one can attach a convenient descriptive label. 
She belongs to no school, she is determinedly 
and egotistically herself. She is, of course, 
vaguely “modern,” inasmuch as she does not 
try to paint realistically nor to illustrate par- 
ticular dramatic incidents. But that is about 
as far as one can go in the way of labelling and 
pigeon-holing. The cubists were her friends; 
she lived and worked amongst them, listened to 
their grimly pedantic theories of art—and did 
not allow herself to be influenced by them in the 
smallest degree. While her friends were busy 
with their austerely geometrical arrangemenls 
of planes and lines, Marie Laurencin went o 
quietly recording on canvas her own fantastic 
visions. And what curious and exquisite things 
she saw in the world that lay behind her vague 
myopic eyes! How individually she portrayed 
them! Cats with the faces of women and 
women with the faces of cats, horses and birds 
and monkeys of a fabulous elegance, delicalé 
white girls with disquieting black and bead- 
like eyes, imaginary dogs and flowers—thes 
are the fauna and flora of her universe. 1 
pictures are like the illustrations to some fal 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The Younger Generation and Its Critics 
A Reply to the Recent Strictures of Mr. Nock, Mr. Spingarn and Others 


who are in need of learning. It appears 

that we are about to be taught. There 
js someone come who says he knows where he 
can procure us “sound spiritual guidance”’. 
We are also to be given the opportunity of be- 
coming great artists, it appears. For the sound 
spiritual guides are going allegedly to “set be- 
fore us the great examples of classic work’’, to 
“stimulate our feeling for great classic work”, 
and give us “assurance that the effect of this 
great classic work can be reproduced and assist 
us in reproducing it”. The years of wandering 
in the wilderness are past for us, it seems. 
Canaan is but over the next hillock. All that 
any one of us, large or small, will have to do 
to be produced beautifully will be to listen to 
the words our guides are going to speak, and 
it will be given us to be, not the equals of the 
great masters, but their very selves. 

Ezra Pound, for instance, if he should so 
desire, can become Dante. For here is one 
come who says he knows where there are those 
who will not only be able to furnish him with 
ample assurance that “the effect”’ of the Divine 
Comedy can be reproduced, but will assist him 
in reproducing it. Sherwood Anderson, should 
he weary of himself, can be Dostoievsky. He 
has but to sit attentive, and permit himself to 
be helped. Marsden Hartley can paint the 
pictures of Greco. Nothing will be easier for 
him, Carl Sandburg can do a combination of 
the elder and the younger Eddas, with the 
Gilgamesh epic thrown in. T. S. Eliot can 
become Aristotle: is there not arisen among us 
one who knows where all can learn to repro- 
duce the effect of the Poetics? And Van Wyck 
Brooks can be Lessing, Waldo Frank can be 
Balzac, and William Carlos Williams, Villon; 
and into Georgia O’Keeffe there can descend 
the gigantic brushmanship of Rubens. Let 
none be falsely modest. Let none hesitate for 
fear he is asking overmuch. There are those 
who can show us how to emulate the greatest 
classic masters. 


Mr. Nock as a Guide 


AVE we not the word of Albert Jay Nock 

for it? For it is Mr. Nock who knows 
where he can find us the “sound spiritual gui- 
dance” we so deplorably lack. It is he who 
knows where there are those who can “set be- 
fore us the great examples of classic work and 
80 forth”. He has written so in The Freeman, 
in the column lately relinquished into his 
hands by Van Wyck Brooks. He has called 
upon the sound spiritual guides, at the conclu- 
sion of the same article. And at any moment 
the good work may commence, and all of us, 
small fish and large be given great opportuni- 
thes, _ For it is upon every one of us the light 
18 going to pour. 

To be sure, Mr. Nock has not made it quite 
clear who is to be benefited. He refers to “the 
younger generation’’, a rather vague term, since 
4 new generation is produced in America every 
four or five years. In one spot, it is quite defi- 
nitely the youth of the age of Gilbert Seldes and 

ohn Farrar to whom he refers. But in an- 
other, he says that it is “the youth which is 
putting up some kind of struggle, however in- 
effectual, toward the things of the spirit” that 


W E ought to be jubilant, we in America 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


is to be soundly guided; and who is there who 
is reading a little, thinking a little, working a 
little, who may not be legitimately said to be 
putting up, however ineffectually, “some kind 
of a struggle toward the things of the spirit”? 
And in a third, the reference is to every one 
whom no critic “has sought to animate and en- 
thuse by continually holding up before him 
great examples of his art, and showing him 
specifically how he might emulate them’’, which 
tacitly includes every worker now living in the 
United States and in the remainder of the 
world. 

One seems, on the whole, justified in as- 
suming that the younger generation which is 
to be benefited includes all men who are in 
need of learning, whether they know they are 
or not. And so it appears, there is no one of 
us who ought not be jubilant. 


The Older Generation 


HE identity of our spiritual guides Mr. 

Nock has as yet not seen fit to reveal. He 
would mention their names, he says of these 
his future critics, were it not a little invidious 
to do so. We are, however, given complete 
assurance that he knows where his redeemers 
live, and that they form part of Mr. Nock’s 
own generation. But of the identity of this 
generation there is little said. True, there is 
a reference to “my unpopular time of life’; 
unpopular, that is, with this “younger genera- 


tion” that is to be quickened. But men of the. 


age of fifty years, if that is what Mr. Nock 
means, are not invariably unpopular with the 
“young”. Both George Santayana and Alfred 
Stieglitz are men of fifty years of intense exist- 
ence, and they are men to whom most of us 
look up with admiration, and accept as guides. 

The generation of Mr. Nock, is then, im- 
plicitely, the generation of those whose edu- 
cation is completed, who have nothing more to 
learn, and who can now with ease do for those 
less fortunate than themselves what “Goethe 
and Arnold and Sainte-Beuve did”. The new 
total of general culture—has tended to civilize 
them. They have had, Mr. Nock admits for 
them, the benefit of a certain amount of sound 
current criticism;—‘Saint-Beuve, Ruskin, 
Arnold and Wordsworth, Goethe and Niebuhr, 
Scherer, Renan, Emerson and Thoreau’’, it ap- 
pears, “took them by the hand, gained their 
confidence, sought to animate and enthuse them 
by holding up before them the great examples 
of their art, and showed them specifically how 
they might emulate them”. 

Besides, there were great spiritual move- 
ments just before their time on the Continent 
and in England, and they felt their backwash 
and were energized by them. It seems, how- 
ever, that some of these ineffable gifts were 
misused, though, as Mr. Nock hastens to add, 
not from lack of light or leading. It seems 
that, for their successors, they “have chosen to 
organize, actually to institutionalize, the ne- 
glect of the things of the spirit, the disparage- 
ment of culture, the discouragement of a free 
and disinterested play of thought, the repres- 
sion of the instinct of beauty and amenity”. 
For forty years, the tendency of all popular 
instruction provided by them in school, college 
and university “has been steadily against 


formative knowledge and in favour of a mere 
instrumental knowledge. A corresponding in- 
tention has animated every practical enterprise 
in which they have invited youth to participate. 
—To justify themselves, and give their proce- 
dure the weight and dignity of a philosophical 
codification, they have developed the doctrine 
of pragmatism.” 

Certain of these facts, descriptive of the past 
careers of the men who are to render us sound 
spiritual guidance, seem on the face of them 


‘somewhat doubtful and strange qualifications 


for their new dignities. But they seem to sat- 
isfy Mr. Nock, who after all is the arbiter of 
such matters, having through the fortunate con- 
ditions obtaining at the time of his birth learnt, 
he assures us, “to give consideration to what 
Aristotle calls ‘the determination of the judici- 
ous’ in forming his own judgments”. And 
that, certainly ought to still all our doubts, ana 
leave jubilations unbroken. 

It is to Mr. J. E. Spingarn we ought by 
right to be grateful for this ineffable boon that 
is about to descend on us. For it is he, “‘freest 
of amateurs, patron of aesthetic radicalism”, 
as Brooks has called him, who has, quite in- 
advertently, it is true procured it for us. Early 
in June, he published in The Freeman a mani- 
festo, entitled The Younger Generation, which 
protested’ against those “who think that the 
fragile and ephemeral moment of physical 
youth is everything, that it is not merely the 
whole of reality but the sole test of excellence”. 
“What shall we say” his manifesto continues 
“of the fashionable theory of our day that all 
art and all wisdom are the products of physical 
youth, that nothing is good unless men now 
young have done it or like it, that everything in 
the world is bad because it is the product of 
elder statesmen or old artists, and that there- 
fore the test of ideas is not truth or the test of 
art, excellence, but the only test for both is 
‘modernity’ ?” 


Mr. Spingarn’s Protest 


|. gtheijew in his very just protest against 
this “morbus gallicus’, for this sort of 
reasoning is largely a product of French literary 
life, and Louis Aragon and his group have but 
lately made a particularly repulsive restatement 
of something which has been lips of several gen- 
erations of French writers bent on slaying their 
“fathers”, Mr. Spingarn poured out the baby 
with the bath. For he left it to be gathered 
that all those, like Macbeth and his lady, “but 
young in deed” practice this vicious sort of 
log-rolling; whereas in truth it is only a small 
and unimportant group of the younger writers 
of America who are really guilty. Because 
one immature young editor devotes his maga- 
zine to puffing every youngling who takes 


._ up the pen, particularly if that youngling hap- 


pens to be a product of the educational systems 
of Yale and Princeton, was it fair of Mr. 
Spingarn to make every one at present physi- 
cally youthful, stand in pillory? Was it at 
all just to hold an entire group responsible for 
the indiscretion of a couple of other editors of. 
American magazines published abroad? Be- 
sides, it is not always youth that sees in the 
fragile and ephemeral state of youthfulness the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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DRAWING BY RALPH BARTO* 


Custodians of the Keystone, in Slapstick Comedy 


The Apotheosis of the Custard Pie, with an Attendant Cortege of Master Buffoons and Slingsmen 


N this wistful little group the Punchinellos of the screen—its super-mimes and 
buffoons extraordinary—are gathered together, en famille, for the first time 
under a single canvas. The brighter little boys and girls in our school will 
undoubtedly recognize all the comedians in the group, but, for the benefit of our 
more backward and deficient pupils, we must explain that they will find, in the 


top row, filming from left to right, Al St. John (as a halo to Mr. St. John, 
the All Powerful Pie, himself); to the right of the Pie, Mack Swain, Ma 
Normand, Harold Lloyd, Chester Conklin (the Chief), Ben Turpin, and Po 
Moran. Below, at the wheel, Hank Mann, then Louise Fazenda and Charles 
Chaplin. In the foreground, our pupils will see Buster Keaton himself. 
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The Keystone the Builders Rejected 


Slapstick Comedy of the Movies—Where the Genteel Tradition is Not—and Some of its Stars 


distinguished in history, it may be re- 

corded that it was then, or a year earlier, 
orayear later, that the turning point came in the 
history of the American moving picture. Crit- 
ical the occasion was not; the old truths were 
already boresome and the new beauties, to judge 
by their present appearance, had not yet been 
born. Yet it was a moment when a good critic 
might have foretold the course of the moving 
picture for the next decade, for at that time was 
formed the Triangle of Fine Arts (D. W. Grif- 
fih), Kaybee (Thomas Ince), and Keystone 
(Mack Sennett). Mr. Griffith was already en- 
gaged in The Birth of a Nation, and, if I may 
borrow a phrase from the Shuberts, his personal 
supervision was often lacking; Mr. Ince pres- 
ently began to meditate on the possibilities of 
joining the word “super” to the word “spec- 
tacle,” thus creating the word “‘superspectacle” ; 
Mr. Sennett—by a process of exclusion one ar- 
tives at Mr. Sennett always. He is the Key- 
stone which the builders rejected. The best 
critic of the movies I know of, Mr. Bushnell 
Dimond, has recently called Mr. Sennett a 
Bourbon, in the sense of one who forgets noth- 
ing and learns less. I can only reply that Mr. 
Sennett had far less to learn than either of the 
two gentlemen with whom his fortunes were, in 
1914, involved. 


The Triangle Scheme 


[fe the year 1914 should be not otherwise 


HE Triangle scheme, as it appeared to one 

who was content to be a spectator, leaving to 
less excitable minds the economics of the screen, 
was a good one. Each week there was to be re- 
leased either a Fine Arts or an Ince picture; and 
each week, to go with these alternating master- 
pieces was to appear a Keystone comedy. So 
that those who were perpetually being caught in 
the rain, or missing the eleven o’clock train 
from Philadelphia to New York, always saw 
twice as many Keystone comedies as (a) Fine 
Arts or (b) Kaybee releases. From the recent 
acclaim of Mr. Chaplin as an artist because of 
The Kid, from the bright young reputations of 
men like Harold Lloyd and Buster Keaton, I 
should judge that most moving picture critics 
always caught the train and missed the shower. 
Except for lacking a few devices of lighting 
and a certain softness of tone, which soon de- 
veloped into the dreadful gentility of the de 
Mille films, the Fine Arts and Ince pictures 
were in their time the best pictures produced; 
and the Keystone comedies were consistently 
and almost without exception better. 

Regarding this phenomenon, Aristotle the 
Stagirite would probably have discovered the 
teason for it and the probable results. A hasty 
glance at The Poetics is sufficient to make 
one believe that Aristotle was aware of the 
Importance of the medium; he would have 
seen at once that, while Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Ince were both developing the technique of the 
moving picture, both were exploiting it largely 
with materials equally or better suited to an- 
other medium: the stage or the dime novel or 
Whatever. Whereas Mr. Sennett was already at 
that time so enamored of his craft that he was 
doing with the instruments of the moving picture 
Precisely those things which were best suited 
to it, and which could not be done without it. 


By GILBERT SELDES 


I do not mean that nothing but slapstick 
comedy is proper to the cinema; I do mean that 
everything in slapstick is decidedly cinemato- 
graphic, and that Mr. Sennett’s developments 
were more capable of giving pleasure to the in- 
telligent than those of either of his two fellow- 
workers. The highly logical, humanist critic of 
the films could have foreseen in 1914—that is 
without the eight years of trial and error which 
have intervened—that the one field in which 
the picture would most notably declare itself a 
failure would be that of the drama (Elinor 
Glyn-Cecil de Mille-Gilbert Parker, in short) 
and without a moment’s hesitation would have 
put his finger on the two elements which, being 
theoretically sound, had a chance of practical 
success: the spectacle (including the spectac- 
ular melodrama) and the grotesque comedy. 
Omit as irrelevant the news reel, drawn comics, 
educational and travel films, and those clip- 
pings from the Literary Digest, which are at 
once the greatest trial and error of the screen. 
The rightness of the spectacle film is implicit in 
its name. And the great exception, The Cab- 
inet of Dr. Caligari, the only film of high-fan- 
tasy I have ever seen, owes its success in large 
part to the skilfully concealed use of the ma- 
terials and technique of the spectacle and of the 
comic film far more than it does to the dramatic 
quality of the story. Examples: the settings 
as variations of “scenery” or “location”; the 
chase over the roof-tops as psychological paral- 
lel to the Keystone cops; and, weakest moment 
of that superb picture, the double revelation, 
similar to Seven Keys to Baldpate, at the end, 
representing “drama.” 

I invoke Aristotle and imply Goethe and 
state generally this theoretical case for the 
rough comedy of the screen, because, after ten 
years in which it has never failed to give me 
pleasure and to redeem the solemn hours of the 
feature film, I see signs of degradation. The 
brutal stupidity of newspaper reviewers has left 
the picture comedy without criticism. Abuse 
and sly remarks about custard pies are not 
critically helpful. In the last twelvemonth only 
one film made by Mr. Sennett has shown the 
quickening and fruitfulness of an idea: A 
Small Town Idol, in which, with the help of 
Mr. Ben Turpin’s divinely crossed eyes, a bur- 
lesque of Messrs. Griffith, Ince and Lubitsch 
was successfully consummated. Bathing Beau- 
ties, unless Mr. Sennett is encouraged and sub- 
jected to rigorous criticism, will wash out the 
madness and the gigantic grotesquerie, the wild, 
monstrous sanity of the comic. 


The Passing of the Comic Film 


fee prettifying of the picture and the abomi- 
nable pretentiousness of the manufacturers 
and exhibitors, especially in large cities, has 
much to do with the imperilled position of the 
comedy. In New York the Rialto Theatre alone 
seems to make a habit of Chaplin revivals and 
of putting its comic feature in the electric sign; 
the Capitol frequently announces a programme 
of seven or eight items without a comedy among 
them; you have to go to the simpler atmosphere 
of East 14th Street to find an old-fashioned 
movie house (who ever heard of an opera 
palace?) where Chaplin is always on view. 
Among those who would call themselves the 


élite, the comedy is below stairs, and the great- 
est mimic of our time has neither a theatre 
named after him, nor has any exhibitor had the 
sound business sense to devote a week to Chap- 
lin alone. Tillie’s Punctured Romance, in many 
ways a notable film for the career of Chaplin, 
was last billed in a Second Avenue converted 
auction room; Broadway would find it vulgar. 
I confess to a certain impatience when peo- 
ple who have seen the Affairs of Anatole and 
the screen version of The Devil and Geraldine 
Farrar in Carmen, tell me that Mack Sennett is 
vulgar. They see the barber shop scene in a 
Hitchcock revue or Eddie Cantor in a dentist’s 
chair, and they exclaim that moving picture 
comedians do nothing but throw custard pies. 
One wonders, with no great respect for human- 
ity, what on earth moving picture comedians 
are expected tothrow? I do not wish to make 
myself responsible for the millions of feet of 
stupidity and ugliness which have been released 
as comic films; my protest against the charge 
of vulgarity is on the ground that it is made by 
people incompetent to use the word and that it 
does not distinguish the slapstick comedy from 
most of the other manifestations of American 
humour—or of American anything. 


Elements of a Keystone Comedy 


N addition to Mr. Chaplin, there are nine or 

ten expert comedians whose work is always 
interesting and entertaining: Ben Turpin, Har- 
old Lloyd, Hank Mann (if he remains as good 
as he was under Mr. Sennett), Buster Keaton, 
Al St. John, Mack Swain, Chester Conklin. Not 
counting Mr. Chaplin again, five of these have 
to my certain knowledge undergone the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sennett; he, not they, remains the 
central figure. His ideal comedy is a fairly 
standardized article; regrettably, but the ele- 
ments are sound. ‘They include a simple, 
usually preposterous plot, the absurd essentials 
of a “serious” play; almost all the characters 
are grotesque and the protagonist is marked by 
peculiarities of his own: the Chaplin feet, the 
Hank Mann bang and sombre eyes, the Turpin 
squint; against the oddity and absurdity of the 
protagonist plays the serene idle beauty of a 
conventional girl (Edna Purviance, or Mabel 
Normand in the old days) or, on occasions, a 
comic in her own right like Louise Fazenda. 
Everything incongruous and inconsequent has 
its place in the unrolling of the events: love and 
masquerade and treachery; coincidence and 
disguise; heroism and knavishness; all are dis- 
torted, exaggerated, and—here the camera en- 
ters—all are presented at an impossible rate; 
the culmination is in the inevitable struggle and 
the conventional pursuit; into these latter enters 
trick photography: the immortal Keystone cops 
in a flivver mowing down hundreds of telegraph 
poles without abating their speed, locomotives 
running wild yet never destroying the cars they 
so miraculously send spinning before them, 
aeroplanes and submarines, everything capable 
of motion set into motion; and at the height of 
the revel, the true catastrophe, the solution of 
the drama, with the lovers united under the 
canopy of the smashed motors, or the gay feet 
of Mr. Chaplin gently twinkling down the 
irised street. 

(Continued on f27e 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Guess at Unwritten History 


How the Present Day Notions of Liberty and Justice May Look to a Citizen of the Future 


By H. M. TOMLINSON, Author of “Old Junk,” ete. 


years 1914-1918, the opening skirmishes 
of the war between Organization and Lib- 
erty which our forefathers named so strangely 
the “War to End War”, did not appear to con- 
clude satisfactorily for the victorious nations, 
especially England. Actually, it was an excel- 
lent ground for the founding of that Perfect 
State which, in the centuries that followed, 
arose on the lines laid largely by chance and 
the exigencies of that early scramble. Yet it 
is possible that victorious statesmen may not 
have guessed that they had done really well. 
The name by which the war of those remote 
years was popularly known is enough to show 
that the difficulties faced by those men at the 
end of the war may have obscured the good 
they had done. That name is itself clear evi- 
dence of the not unpleasing credulity and 
ridiculous but innocent desire of the people of 
that time. 
It was natural for them to make so amusing 
a mistake in the naming of their “Great War”. 
They not only certainly imagined they were 
ending War, but they imagined, too, they had 
a right to end it, thinking that not only War, 
but every other act of the State, was for their 
decision. Their Governors, therefore, judged 
it wise to allow them this illusion to play with, 
so to distract their attention from the: reality, 
which they would have resented. This illusion 
was known as Popular Government. 


Toes fairly violent scuffling during the 


The Criticism of Politicians 

We. may laugh at it now, but in those days 

the directing minds of great nations found 
that common illusion no laughing matter. Some 
who laughed at it openly discovered they had 
laughed on the wrong side of the guillotine. 
It is usual in this era of science, when control 
by the Holy State of the national mass-power, 
both of body and mind, is complete, and when 
national emotion is raised by Press and Pulpit 
whenever it is required and put wherever it is 
wanted, to ridicule the laxity of the statesmen 
who directed the nations in that early war. A 
little reflection, however, shows us that that 
laxity is but apparent. Those statesmen went 
as far as they dared, and dared a little more 
with each success they won. They discovered 
that control may be gained by announcing con- 
trol to be necessary for some quite innocent 
object, and then using and retaining the power 
thus acquired for a real but undivulged pur- 
pose. Sheep, we are aware, never understand 
they are securely folded till the completing 
hurdle of the circuit is in its place, and then 
they soon forgot it, and begin grazing; for all 
sheep want is grass, and perhaps a turnip or 
two to give content in a limited pasture. 

It would be wrong for us, nevertheless, to 
blame those early folk for not understand- 
ing, as finely as we do, the true science of 
government to be complete and unquestioned 
mastery. We have learned much since then. 
Let us look back to those days for a moment, 
to get the just perspective. One of the first 
significant things we notice is that those people 
were free to criticise their politicians—baa-ing 
across the hurdles, as it were. That was why 
they had to have explained to them the “Ob- 
jects of the War”. They actually did not want 


to die. They were reluctant to go to battle 
unless they knew why they were going. True, 
it was easy enough to find a reason to satisfy 
them, but it is necessary for us to remember 
that they would not submit to mutilation and 
death without some reason. Much as their 
governors may have desired it, those primitives 
would not agree willingly to the total surrender 
of conscience, individual liberty, and of life, 
to “politicians”, as the High: Priests of the 
Holy State were then familiarly named. In- 
dividual conscience, therefore, had to be ca- 
joled, had to be bamboozled, had to be hyp- 
notized; and a man’s liberty could not be taken 
from him unless he was helpless, or was look- 
ing, under clever political finger-pointing, the 
other way. 

It was this almost intractable matter of per- 
sonal conscience and liberty which was the 
cause of the angry disappointment following 
the Versailles Treaty; that Treaty which, illus- 
trating still further the need for subtle tact in 
dealing with our hairy forefathers, was called 
a Peace Treaty. 

What a light is thrown upon those distant 
days and peoples when that ancient document, 
the fragmentary relic of which is now treasured 
in the museum at Tobolsk, is examined with 
even the little knowledge we possess of the 
events immediately following it! For a time, 
we must believe, humanity then was deliriously 
bereft. One could almost believe the moon 
had a greater pull in those years. 

“No more secret diplomacy!” historians tell 
us, was one of the cries of the soldiers as they 
went to battle. There is considerable ground, 
too, for accepting the amusing traditional tale 
that even at the end of the war the then Presi- 
dent of the American Republic (mainly con- 
fined at the time to the Western Continent), 
declared the first point for the guidance of the 
Peace Conference must be an open discussion 
of the covenant. And the first thing to happen 
when the war ended was the closing of the door 
of the council room by the peacemakers, who, 
naturally, were the very men with no other 
interest till that moment but the full pursuit of 
war! Yet nobody noticed the door was shut, 
though nobody could hear what was going on 
inside the room. The faith in their politicians 
held by the natives of the backyard commun- 
ities into which Europe was then divided—on 
the very eve, we see now, of the full continental 
control of international man-power by consoli- 
dated finance—was the measure of their an- 
noyance when, too late, naturally, the fact that 
the old shackles from which they had been 
promised freedom were noticed to be riveted 
upon them several links tighter. 


The Objects of the War 


gl it is not their faith, so happily youthful, 
which so reveals their ingenuous minds as 
their resultant annoyance. That resentment 
illuminates the essential fact for us in study- 
ing their mentality as social animals. They 
really did accept without question, with open 
and receptive mouths and eyes shut, what was 
considered pleasing enough to fortify them in 
the trials of warfare. They were, difficult 


though it is for us to understand it, too vacant 
and generous to realise that the “Objects of 


the War” were but figments nicely calculated 
to get them busy. The figments—we must 
give credit to the leaders of the time—were 
indeed not unimaginatively conjured up.. Those 
inducing visions worked. They were accepted 
readily, and even with delight. It was sip. 
cerely believed that the pleasing dreams were 
substantial, that those chromatic vapours 
evoked by gifted statesmen were veritable 
promises of divine favour for meritorious en- 
durance. 

From that we can the more easily go with 
understanding to a study of the consequences 
of that attractive faith of undisciplined peoples 
so difficult to grasp for modern students, who 
witness daily the admirable submission of our 
own uniform herds to the divine ordinances of 
the High Priests of the Sacred Entity the State, 
Why, we even learn that the survivors of the 
not inconsiderable armies returned from the 
battlefields of 1918 with the innocent convic- 
tion that the gentlemen of England would keep 
a bond as faithfully as common soldiers! The 
hardest tasks of the statesmen of those days 
arose out of such extraordinary expectations, 
out of the ruinous supposition of the childish- 
minded that the honouring of a bond, the ful- 
filment of a promise in return for benefits re- 
ceived, is equally incumbent on everybody! 


A Soldiers’ War 


ITH that knowledge we begin to realise 

the difficulties of their statesmen. A careful 
computation shows us that in England, where 
indeed the lavish promises had been most pic- 
turesque, and where the tough idea of personal 
liberty took longest to kill, it required just four 
years of severe disciplinary measures and dry 
bread to reduce the masses generally to a pale, 
obedient, and constructive spirit. At first, they 
would not work unless they wanted to, and then 
only at their own price. They pointed, when 
answering their masters, to the fact that the 
best fed people never worked at all, and lived 
in the best houses. They refused to cancel the 
official contracts made with them, even when 
ordered to do so by the police. They behaved, 
indeed, those ex-soldiers, as though it had been 
their war. Such a state of mind we in these 
days really find impossible to elucidate. It is 
rather like trying to read the spots on a giraffe 
It is as inscrutable as the once general opinion 
that the community has a right to decide upon 
its own affairs. 

Today we have reached that point in the 
evolution of society when uniformity is known 
to be more desirable, because more comfortable, 
than liberty; and uniformity is impossible 
without compulsion. A man with a free and 
contentious mind is a danger to the community, 
for he destroys its ease. He compels his fel 
lows to active thought, if only to refute him. 
This is a dissipation of energy, and a loca 
weakening of the structure of the State. It's 
historically true that a few men with ranging 
and questioning minds have sometimes injected 
so strong an original virus of thought that the 
community has been changed in form and 
nature. 

It was the mistake of the earlier nations (0 
give little attention to these troublesome and 

(Continued on page 106) 
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GABRIELLE DORZIAT 


Mile. Dorziat is well known in New 
York, where she acted for two years 
with William Faversham. In France 
she has long been a favorite in suc- 
cessful French comedies. Among her 
brilliant successes have been “Les 
Eclaireuses’” of Maurice Donnay and 
“L’Epervier” of Francis de Croisset 


SAINT-BONNET 
The Julia Sanderson of the French stage. One 
of the adroitest interpreters of Parisian musical 
comedy. The French consider her the most 
American in type of their popular actresses. At 
present she is scoring a remarkable success in “Ta 
Bouche” at the Théatre Daunou 




















SPINELLY 


The most popular of French revue comédiennes 
and one of the most popular of the whole world, 
Mlle. Spinelly is almost as well known in New 
York as in Paris. In her verve, her resource and 
her genius for surprise, she is one of those rare 
actresses who carry a whole revue on their shoulders 
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JANE RENOUARD 
(Center) 
One of the most engaging figures of 
Parisian light comedy. Appearing first 
at the Palais-Royal, she has achieved 
rapid and brilliant success in this grace- 
ful genre of sentiment and wit. She 
has now a playhouse of her own 


JANE MARNAC 


Mlle. Marnac excels in the réle of those 
heroines who, beginning life in the first 
act amid humble surroundings, manage 
to appear before the end of the last 
wreathed in pearls. In the revues of 
Rip, at the Théatre Fémina, she took 
her place among the most finished of 
Parisian light comedy actresses 


MME. MAETERLINCK 
Mme. Maeterlinck has done some of her most 


remarkable work in the interpretation of the prin- 
ciple réles in her husband’s plays. She first came 
before the public as Tyltyl in “The Blue Bird” 
and has since then become one of the important 


serious actresses of the Parisian stage 











The Emotional Gamut on the French Stage 


Parisian Actresses Who Range from the Lightest Comedy to the Most Poetic Drama 
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One Girlie’s Secret 


VANITY FAR 


Written in the Manner of the Advertisements now so Popular in the Women’s Fashion Magazines 


O one knows with what trepidation I 
N watched the first of April approach, for 
was it not to be the night of nights—the 
longed-for night—upon which I was to meet my 
hero—John De Fish. My hero of the playing 
fields, whose prowess through college I had 
watched, ever since I was a tiny girl. 

I shall never forget one day when I was, oh, 
so young—I couldn’t have been more than 
twenty-five—when my nurse brought me to see 
him play football with the Yale crew. Oh, 
what a day that was! How I loved and lived 
every moment of it with him! With what awe 
I watched him when, at a critical moment, they 
passed him the ball, and—he dropped it. Nev- 
er will I forget the excitement, when one of the 
opposing crew seized the football and scored a 
home run, winning the game in the last few 
moments of play. I can never, never forget 
the beautiful immobility of John’s countenance 
at that moment; his head, so nobly held, sug- 
gesting, somehow, a statue of ivory. And, to 
my dying day, I will remember the cries of 
those dear, impulsive Yale boys, as they chased 
him around and around the field, yelling, ‘Kill 
him!” and showing other evidences of their 
great feeling for him. And oh, how I cried 
when they carried him off the field in an am- 
bulance. That was a great day for me. 

From that day on, although he gave.up out- 
door sports (mostly through the influence of 
the coach, who told him he was fitted for higher 
things), and devoted the rest of his college life 
to solitaire, he still remained the hero of my 
childhood days. So, who can wonder at my 
deep rejoicing when my dear friend, Mamie, 
told me that she was giving a dance—an inti- 
mate dance—for only two or three hundred of 
her most intimate friends, and that—joy of 
joys—my John—my Jack—(for, in the secrecy 
of my heart, I had coined for him that nick- 
name)—my John De Fish was being invited 
especially to meet me. 

My girlish fancies soared high. I thought 
about it for weeks—the great moment when we 
were to meet; what should I say to him, and, 
the great question: what should I wear. 








Fatherless and Poor 


OW, I must confess to you a little about 

myself. My father died when I was quite 
young; I can’t have been a day over thirty—a 
mere slip of a girl. Father had sunk his for- 
tune in the stock market, some private stock, 
I think Mother said it was. We were left prac- 
tically penniless. Of course, we had the town 
house and the country place and our little 
camp in the Adirondacks and the Florida bun- 
galow, and Mother disposed of some of father’s 
stock to our Congressman. But poor Mother 
had only her own little income—not more than 
fifty thousand or so a year, while I—I had 
nothing—a paltry ten thousand to pay my lit- 
tle debts, give my little parties and dress my 
little body. 

But we were very brave, Mother and I, and 
very proud. And, although practically home- 
less, we kept up a brave front and struggled 
along. Now perhaps you can understand why 
I was so worried about my dress—the dress 
that should mean so much to me in my great 
moment. 


By PATRICIA COLLINGE 


Mother and I went to my wardrobe and 
looked over my things. What to do, what to 
do! First, we discussed my French frocks. 
There was the last one from Paquin; that was 
too long: and one from Cheruit; that was too 
short. The Lanvin model—not short enough! 





Sketch by Benito 


And my American models—they were all in 
this year’s style, and I knew that every girl at 
the dance would wear a next year’s creation. 
At last I picked out a silver lace dress and after 
careful study of two copies of The Girlie’s Boon 
Companion, Mother and I changed and cut, 
particularly cut, the costume till finally we 
achieved something that we felt might pass 
muster if I were very careful and kept out of 
strong lights. 

After the last day of March came the first 
of April, the night of the ball that was to mean 
so much to me. At seven of that eventful eve- 
ning, I started to do my face and by nine I 
was ready to dress. I stepped into my poor 
little frock and tried not to worry about the re- 
sult. At any rate, I thought, I have my pearls; 
they will cover much. So I went to the party. 

Never, never will I forget the scene as I 
entered the ballroom. There he was—my hero 
—looking every inch of his five feet three- 
and-a-half, not a bit changed except for a slight 
baldness. My hostess presented us, and we met. 
But before I could speak to him, other girls 
crowded up—girls in the most exquisite frocks 
all of them, as I had feared, models of 1923. I 
wandered away disconsolate, but again my hos- 
tess found me and once more presented my hero, 
and once more he was swept from me. We were 
introduced four times before supper and twice 
afterwards, and still I made no impression on 
him. In desperation I seized what seemed to be 
my last opportunity, and, as he danced past me 
in the arms of the largest lady on the floor, I let 
my girlish impulses sway me and with a gentle 
and modest smile cut in on him. We danced 
on and on till suddenly, hopelessly, I realized 
the truth: he hadn’t noticed the change of 
partners. With a sob I tore myself from his 
arms and fled from the hall. 

A week later, when I was convalescent, I was 
reading an old magazine—little dreaming that 
in its pages I was to find the solution of my 
troubles. Suddenly, as I scanned it listlessly, 
something caught my eye. I paused! It caught 


my other eye! Using both eyes, I read, and 
read again. I jumped from my bed and called 
to Mother’s secretary: “‘“Miss Leadbeatter, send 
out invitations at once for a ball to be given two 
weeks from today in honor of Mr. John De 
Fish.” 

Then, for two weeks, I denied myself to all 
callers. It was given out that I was resting, 
but wait, and you shall hear how I rested. The 
article that had brought new hope into my life 
was an advertisement from The Girlie’s Boon 
Companion. It was called “Simple Lessons in 
Home Dressmaking”’. I sent for instructions; 
I sent for patterns. Then, how I sewed! Till 
at last, after many trials, my dress was com. 
plete. 

I made it very simply out of old oilcloth— 
out of Mother’s last year’s rubbers I made an 
exquisite head-dress. I concocted a girdle out 
of a rubber sponge that I had once discarded 
as of little or no further use,—little did I know 
what the Home Dressmaking lessons were to 
teach me. The waist I fashioned from old 
blotting paper and garnished with parsley. 
Around my neck I hung a necklace of Father's 
old razor-blades. Mother sobbed when she saw 
the blades and joined with me in a tearful 
prayer of thankfulness to The Girlie’s Boon 
Companion. 

The night of the ball came. My guests 
arrived. I was ready to greet them—no longer 
doubtful about myself or about my dress, I took 
a last look at myself in the mirror, and, as I 
turned to leave my little room, I smiled at the 
glass and the glass smiled back. 


The Secret Disclosed 


LOWLY I descended the stairs and stood in 
the doorway of the ballroom, smiling, 
serene, toying carelessly with my razor-blades. 
I was conscious of a great hush. The music 
stopped. The dancing stopped. The clock 
stopped. And then John De Fish came to greet 
me. He pulled his invitation out of his pocket 
and, glancing quickly at it, took my hand in his 
and said, “‘How-do-you-do, Miss Smith?” 

He had remembered me. I had made an im- 
pression at last. 

Later, as we sat in a parked limousine, he 
asked me how I had achieved such a trans- 
formation. ‘‘My first thought as you entered 
the ballroom,” he said, ‘‘was that you might 
possibly be advertising something.” 

Oh, dear reader, can you guess how happy 
I was, and how in after years when, as Mrs. De 
Fish, I gathered all the little Fishes ’round me, 
I blessed the article that had opened the doors 
of happiness to me. And although John has 
fast risen to wealth, becoming one of the most 
prominent bootleggers in our town, and I want 
for nothing, I am not idle; I make all my own 
clothes, all the kiddies’ clothes, and some of the 
chauffeur’s uniforms. Sometimes we have 4 
little trouble keeping chauffeurs, but otherwise 
my life is one glad, sweet song. I study the 


lessons by day and read them aloud to the kid- 
lets in the evenings. 

This is the end of my little story, and my 
one hope is that many girls like myself will 
read and learn that they too can find wonderful 
joy in the Home Dressmaking Lessons of The 
Girlie’s Boon Companion, 
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GATHERING SEAL-SKIN SACKS 
Maknik, the mighty Kryptok hunter does his 
Christmas stabbing early, that his wives may be 
both pleased and clothed. Rockwell Kent, the 
artist, who specializes in rocks, snow and ice, says 
this is the best photograph he has ever seen 








“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” 


Frissell, Dr. Traprock’s professional entertainer, 
Stages a drama for the rest of the expedition. The 
incident is the larupping scene from “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew”, Katharine’s réle being played 
by Snak, the Klimka princess. Dr. Traprock in- 
forms us that, with the exception of Mary Nash’s 
Performance in “Captain Applejack” he has seer 
nothing to compare with the work of Miss Snak 


THE CHAMPION 


(Centre) In mid-field is portrayed the 
dauntless navigator of the Kawa, Captain 
Ezra Triplett, who has accompanied Dr. 
Traprock on every voyage he ever made. 
Triplett is shown ready to meet all ice- 
bergs and wearing the cheerful fighting 
face which, according to Heywood Broun, 
differentiates the man from the brute 








DR. TRAPROCK, AT HIS DEVOTIONS 


“The beauty of the lovely fur-bearing ladies north 
of Eighty-six,” writes Dr. Traprock, “is almost 
too good to be true. Not only is youth indefinite- 
ly preserved in this cold storage climate, but grace 
and agility are developed to a remarkable degree, 
due, doubtless, to their constant Eliza-crossing- 
the-ice habits. A Klimka maiden in full flight 
rivals Margaret Severn in her best dances 


DEJEUNER A LA CHANDELLE 


(Left) Yalok, the friendly arctic maiden 
enjoys the unaccustomed flavour of a wax 
candle, which contrasts deliciously with 
her usual diet of seal oil and fish fat. The 
ice maiden’s likeness to Elsie Ferguson 
was one of the most curious discoveries of 
the expedition. If a design must be repeated 
we'll say the Creator made a wise choice 


The “Kawa” Has Some Wild Work at the Pole 


Puzzle Pictures of Incident and Identity, from Dr. Traprock’s Forthcoming Book, “My Northern Exposure” 
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THE ADVANCE AGENT 
Can you put your wife across at a dance? 
In other words, can you “sell” her to eligi- 
ble partners? Pinckley Smith, the lad in 
the offing, can. Pinck is a wiz. He goes 
early, grabs ’em off as they come in and 
before they know it, they’re signed. This 
boosts Pinck ten points with Mrs. P. S. 
and leaves him free to curl up in the smok- 
ing room with the hip specialties, the 
Doctor Lorenzes of Society, and get ready 
for a rousing finish to the strains of Home 
Sweet Home. If you can do this, you are 
a bright boy and will have a gold star on 
your next report card 


IT’S THE MAN WHO PAYS 
How is your financial pulse? Does it beat 
strongly or jazz on the first of the month 
when your Old Dear brings in the bad news 
from Messrs. Tiffany, Thorley and Tappé? 
As far as we know, Wallace Aspinwall 
wins the Brass Banana in this event. Here 
is why. Wallace is long on General Motors, 
which has just established a new bogy of 
64. But he has long ago decided to treat 
Madeleine’s financial status just the way 
he does the National Debt. Therefore, in- 
stead of throwing a tantrum or an ink- 
stand or anything, he cries gaily, “Why, 
bless your soul, my dear, you’ve actually 
increased your borrowing capacity. I’ll 
make you a partner in my business tomor- 
row.” If you can do this, the last of Mat- 
rimony’s Terrors is vanished and you can 
cry aloud with the psalmist, ‘“‘O, Marriage, 

where is thy sting?” 


OVER THE TOP 
This is one of the acid tests, the great 
disrobing act. Every husband has to 
“double” in the boudoir and this is “the 
way of a man as a maid.” Lots of ladies 
can get into things, trouble, frocks and 
so on, all by themselves, but they can’t get 
out of them unassisted. The modern mod- 
iste’s motto is “use no hooks.” Her crea- 
tions just slip on and pull off. ‘Yo, heave- 
ho,” says Ethelbert. If he can pull off 
this one-man-top stunt without removing 
Ethel’s hair net and possibly just a wee 
bit of Ethel’s hair, he is the utterly plu- 
perfect husband. Can you do this? If so, 
young man, go up ahead 
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OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT 

In these dry days a husband must be a 
chemist as well as a good provider. He 
must know exactly how many raisins dif- 
ference there is between a drink and an 
explosion. There must be something brew- 
ing in his celler every minute. Guests 
may come, guests may drink, but Friend 
Husband must brew on forever. And it 
must be a real drink, too, none of those 
vague promises made of grenadine and 
loganberry, but an_ honest - to - goodness 
“hoop-la”! In other words, he must be 
able to take uninteresting things like bran, 
yeast and distilled water and breathe upon 
them and say “Let there be life.” If you 
can do these things, all we say is “Con- 
grats, young man, you can marry absolute- 
ly anyone you like” 
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HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 


“Cited for Generosity on the field of battle, ae 
Fe) 


Reggie Warburton.” This brief notice ap- pT eX rrr TT SM PTT MM OTN 

peared in the Order of the Day, published \ 
simultaneously with the announcement of 
the ex-Mrs. Reggie’s engagement to Thur- 
low Axminster, the W. K. ingle-worm. 
What lion-hearted Reggie actually did was 
this. Discovering that Axminster had sup- 
planted him in the affections specified in 
his wedding contract, Reggie deliberately 
gave his wife a divorce for an anniversary 
present! Could anything be sweeter? And 
it was quite expensive, too, for a whole lot 
of people had to be made to see reason. 
The chances are you would not have to 
make a present like this, but supposing 
such an occasion arose, could you do it? 

Or you? Or you? 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
For real blown-in-the-bottle benevolence 
nothing can defeat this. When Sherman 
Updyke’s will was read, it was found that 
he had left his widow money enough to 
marry that young Archibald person who 
would never have been able to earn enough 
to keep himself in cigarettes. Moreover, 
the money was artfully tied up so that her 
income should not be hampered by Archie’s 
out-go. To their credit it should be said 
that they built Sherman a very tasty grave. 
It all reads like a sweet old fairy tale end- 
ing, ‘‘And then he died, and they both lived 
happily ever after” 
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Einstein the Man 


VANITY FAIR 


An Account of the Great Mathematician’s Tastes and Some of His Opinions 


VERYBODY is a little curious about a 
E genius of the first order, even when his 
achievements belong to a region in which 
few are normally interested. This curiosity is 
justified, for a genius is different in kind from 
a man of merely great ability. A man like 
Shakespeare or Beethoven or Einstein has an 
incalculable element; the thoughts of such men 
are not as our thoughts; they reveal fresh 
potentialities of the human spirit. The 
essential quality of their work, that 
which makes it different from the work 
of others, ever eludes analysis. We can- 
not understand, in any intimate sense, 
their mental life, and that is why their 
products often have a slightly mirac- 
ulous flavour. 
In the case of Einstein this incalcul- 
able element is particularly obvious. We 
are able to make, in his case, a definite 
comparison. For his first principle of 
relativity, the so-called Restricted Prin- 
ciple, was published to the world in 
1905. Every mathematical physicist 
studied it; it was the subject of innum- 
erable discussions and numerous books. 
The present writer remembers a whole 
college year being entirely devoted to it. 
It may safely be said that shortly after 
1905 a large number of very able men 
knew as much about the restricted prin- 
ciple of relativity as did Einstein him- 
self. It might have been thought that, 
in the hands of so many keen and enthu- 
siastic students, all its possibilities would 
have been explored. Many of them were, 
and yet the great generalization of the 
theory, the immense, the unprecedented 
leap forward to which it pointed, was 
seen by one man alone. There is no 
evidence that anyone had a single glim- 
mer of the truly epoch-making extension 
of the theory that was being quietly elab- 
orated in the brain of Einstein. All the 
elements of the problem were as acces- 
sible to others as to him, but the problem was 
too huge for them to see, much less to solve. 
That is an example of the difference between 
a genius of the first order and any other sort 
of man. It is natural that any clue should be 
interesting that leads to a better understanding 
of his inner life. The public passion for in- 
terviews with celebrated people is explicable 
enough; they help us to put two and two to- 
gether and to understand more clearly what 
sort of man the celebrity really is. It might 
be thought that Einstein, as a great mathe- 
matician, would provide very little material 
that was of interest to ordinary people. The 
exact opposite in the case. Einstein is excep- 
tionally worth while interviewing, provided 
you do not ask him to explain elementary 
scientific ideas to you. He is not at all patient 
with people who talk about science without 
really understanding it, and who try to use 
him as a substitute for a school primer. But 
if the conversation is made general he responds 
very readily, and has a great deal to say that 
is both original and important. And, every 
now and again, something of that incalculable 
element, an extra subtlety, a greater exactness, 
flashes out, and we realize that this man habit- 


By JOHN W. N. SULLIVAN 


ually cuts at things rather more closely than 
even the average intelligent man can do. 
Einstein’s chief passion, apart from mathe- 
matical physics, is music, and his interest 
in this is of a very pure kind. A great 
work of what used to be called “absolute” 
music resembles a great mathematical deduc- 
tion from more than one point of view, but 





PAUL THOMPSON 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


The great discoverer of the theory of relativity, who 
believes that the universe is finite, instead of, as has 
long been supposed, infinite 


chiefly in this, that its development is a free 
activity of the spirit. If we compare it with a 
great piece of literature, say a tragedy, we 
see that the essential difference is in music’s 
independence of experience. It is as if there 
were laws of the human spirit which are not 
conditioned by experience at all; in music the 
spirit is creating in obedience only to its own 
laws, just as it is in mathematics. It does not 
exist, like literature, to represent the world of 
experience, but to exhibit an inner activity 
which, at its purest, owes nothing whatever to 
experience. 


Einstein’s Taste in Music 


HE march of a train of mathematical rea- 

sonings also has this complete inevitability 
and complete independence. Tothis inner logic, 
Einstein is, as we should expect, exceptionally 
sensitive. In his mathematical work one is 
always amazed at the extreme delicacy of his 
logical instinct, and he is quick to detect the 
corresponding quality in music. Literary 
music, such as Wagner’s and much more mod- 
ern music, he finds either uninteresting or 
repellent. Emotional transitions, which may 
be quite true, as it were, of the arbitrary way 


things happen in life, but which do not obey 
this inner logic, very soon fatigue him. His 
interest is not merely that of the listener, He 
is a really good violinist, and although, so far 
as we know, he does not compose, his piano- 
forte improvizations are, he says, a necessity 
to him. In the art of painting he seems to have 
no interest whatever, but sculpture, and par. 
ticularly architecture, make a very defi- 
nite appeal to him. A Gothic cathedral 
and a great Bach fugue are not entirely 
unrelated creations to his mind. The 
union of strict form and rich content he 
finds deeply satisfying. But the “ab 
stract” arts, although they are probably 
the most important of all, are the most 
difficult to talk about. Language was 
invented to help us to adapt ourselves 
more perfectly to this world, and it has 
always shown itself quite incompetent to 
describe the effects of the more unearthly 
arts. 
So that it is in his ideas on literature 
that we are likely to find Einstein more 
generally intelligible. 


His Ignorance of Literature 


T does not take long to discover that 

Einstein has read very little. The 
average high-school girl would blush to 
admit a quarter of Einstein’s extensive 
ignorance. A large number of the books 
that every educated person is supposed 
to have read have certainly not been read 
by Einstein. He is not even curious 
about them. But if you mention “Don 
Quixote” or “The Brothers Karamazov” 
you will find an eager and enthusiastic 
talker. His passion for Dostoevsky is, 
indeed, at first sight, surprising. He ac 
cords to Dostoevsky an extremely high 
place. He has even said that Dostoevsky 
meant more to him than science itself. 
This judgment, when one thinks about 
it, is not altogether inexplicable. 
toevsky certainly reaches to a deeper level of 
the inner life than does any other writer. He 
takes us far beneath, not only the world of 
convention, but the world of so-called “realis- 
tic” writers. It may well be that Einstein finds 
here an analysis which is really satisfying, and 
the man who could question our most funda- 
mental assumptions about space and time 1s 
not likely to dub something unreal because it 
is, at first sight, fantastic. 

For the ordinary realistic writer, for such 


writers as Ibsen and Zola, that the literary | 


man supposes to be scientific, Einstein has no 
use. He is merely quite uninterested. Even 
the calm, all-embracing sanity of Goethe leaves 
him rather cold. It is as if Einstein knew that 
the truth about life must be more subtle and 
more mysterious than these comprehensive it- 
tellects have supposed. Common sense, indeed, 
even when raised to such magnificent heights, 
is a little suspect with Einstein. It misses 
too much. : 
On the other hand, Einstein is a strict 
logician. He never lends himself to that rather 
cheaply imaginative kind of talk, full of vague 
analogies and inaccurate generalizations, that 
(Continued on page 104) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Advertising Etiquette 


How to Get Over that Guilty Feeling When You Throw Them Away 


these days, which is a very good thing. 

We’ve had a large number of Ball-room 
Guides and even a plumber may learn how to 
enter a room properly. 

But a word remains to be spoken for our 
business etiquette. There is still something 
wrong with this picture. Let me hasten to add 
that the trouble lies not with the seller nor with 
the purchaser. It is with the “prospect.” 

In the business world there are three great 
elements—the buyer, the seller and the pros- 
pect. And the greatest of these is the pros- 
pect. Strange as it may seem, he is the most 
important of the trio. He represents new busi- 
ness. He is the future, the hope of business 
continuity. Nothing can exceed the politeness 
of the modern seller. Compared to his suave 
advances Chesterfield’s letters are full of hob- 
nails. Manners are not demanded of a pur- 
chaser. All that is wanted is his money. A 
check is always polite. After that has been 
cleared he becomes a dead issue. But some- 
thing, I think, should be expected of the pros- 
pect, in return for the exquisite attention which 
is showered upon him. 


Mite is being written about Etiquette 


“Beauty in Business” 


HE thought harrowed me. “We have been 
coming on,” I reflected, “‘as a cultured peo- 
ple. Our art, our music, our literature, our 
manners in other fields are of the best. And yet 
we daily refuse the commonest courtesy to our 
fellowmen, our merchant princes and business 
barons. If they are the hunters and we the 
prey, may we not at least be a polite prey? 
If, as has been said, this is a Business Age, may 
we not make it illustrious for culture as well?” 
“Beauty in Business!” By Jove, I should 
begin right away. I should do my bit. Instead 
of tossing my business communications care- 
lessly aside I should answer them as they should 
be answered. I should give each one the touch 
proper to its individual quality, for the formal, 
formality; for the intimate, intimacy; for the 
breezy, wind. 
I have followed this practice ever since, and 
I submit herewith a few examples of my cor- 
respondence for the guidance of others who may 
also be interested in it. 
The first which comes to hand is a hand- 
somely engraved pasteboard: 
Mr. Robert M. Catts 
Cordially invites you to the 
Inaugural Reception of 
Clover Gardens 
Grand Central Palace 
Thursday, June 15, 1922 at 8:45 P.M. 
R.S.V.P. Admit Two 
Dancing Kindly present this card 
I have never met Mr. Catts. As far as I 
know he has never called upon me. One does 
not sell fox-trots through canvassers. Never- 
theless, it would plainly be crude to stand on 
technicalities. Of course I replied formally: 
Mr. George S. Chappell 
Owing to a previous engagement 
Sincerely regrets his inability to 
Accept the kind invitation of 
Mr. Robert M. Catts 
For Thursday, June fifteenth 
“Les élégances” demand the keeping of spe- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


cial stationery in the office for such missives 
as this. It would be highly improper to answer 
an engraved invitation on paper containing at 
the top a picture of the Binghamton Button 
Factory. It should be written longhand and 
be enclosed in a plain, square envelope. 

The second example is more tricky. It is 
formal but not so darn formal. The invitation 
reads as follows: 

The pleasure of Mr. George S. Chappell’s 
Company is requested at an all day 
Golf Party and Dinner 
at 
The Yountakah Country Club 
on Thursday, August 22nd. 

Guests may play one round or two as they 
prefer. Informal Dinner at 6:30 P.M. 
Directions for reaching the course, which 
is located at Nutley, N. J., will be mailed 

you at a later date. 

R.S.V.P. Fredenburg & Lounsbury. 

Fredenburg and Lounsbury sell brick. Ex- 
cellent brick. I built a house of them ten years 
ago and have used no other since. But I was 
not in the market when the invitation came and 
I couldn’t possibly get away on the 22nd, much 
as I should have enjoyed it. So I replied 
simply: 

Mr. George S. Chappell 
Cordially regrets his inability to 
Accept the corking invitation of 

Messrs. Fredenburg and Lounsbury 
For Thursday, August 22nd. 

N.B. 

Note the careful phrasing which suggests 
informality without departing from correct 
standards. Remark also the formal “N.B.” in 
the lower left hand corner, which answers the 
unspoken question of their invitation. 

These two examples give an idea of the tone 
which it is safe to follow with many others, 
also—though slight variations are demanded 
by good taste. Thus, in recognition of Mr. F. 
A. Muschenheim’s courtesy in sending me an 
annual card to the Astor Roof Garden (non- 
transferable) I sent a formal note of thanks 
assuring him of my intentions to qualify as a 
hot-weather hoofer as soon as my family had 
moved to the country. 


Between Friends 


It is when we come to the more personal 
type of business letter that greater demands 
are made upon our tact and culture. Business, 
as we know, is becoming increasingly intimate, 
sometimes even to a point of impertinence. I 
received recently an insurance folder, something 
about annuities, which asked me baldly if I 
was “treating my wife right’’! This is no one’s 
business but my own, and possibly my wife’s, 
and I wrote the company a letter they deserved. 

But the communications are for the most part 
well-meant and kindly. For instance, a few 
months ago it became bruited about upper 
Broadway that I was in the market for an 
automobile. You have no idea of the number 
of flattering letters I received. It seemed as if 
the whole trade were falling over itself to be 
of service tome. Could I fail to answer a note 
like this? 

My dear Mr. Chappell, 

Since your visit to our sales-room last 


Tuesday, I regret to inform you that our 
Mr. Warren, with whom you talked, has 
been quite seriously ill, Indeed it is prob- 
able that he will be absent from his desk 
for an indefinite period. 

During his absence it is my privilege to 
look after his interests, and, I hope, yours, 

I feel sure that you would be the last one 

to wish Mr. Warren to suffer from the 

mischances of ill health which are entirely 
beyond his control. Looking forward with 
pleasure to meeting you at an early date, 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerome W. Kirtland, 

Gnash Motor Co. 

In the meantime I had bought a Buick. 
Imagine my position! I felt as if I had mur- 
dered Warren, and wrote at once: 

My dear Mr. Kirtland, 

I am distressed beyond words to hear of 
Mr. Warren’s illness. He looked so well 
when I last saw him. What is it? Have 
the doctors any idea? Please give him my 
very kindest regards and convey my hopes 
for his speedy recovery. Perhaps when he 
is a little stronger you might break to him 
the news of my recent purchase of a Buick. 

Yours, etc., etc. 

Not hearing from Mr. Kirtland and seeing 
no mention of Mr. Warren’s death in the papers 
I stopped in at the sales-room one day, tactfully 
leaving my Buick around the corner. I was 
still worried. 

“How is Mr. Warren?” I asked a sallow 
youth at the desk. 

“Who?” he scowled. 

“Mr. Warren, one of the salesmen. He has 
been sick for several weeks.” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“Aw, that guy! They gave him the air a 
mont’ ago.” 

But my disillusionment was due to be imme- 
diately assuaged. The very next day I received 
a letter which said: 

Mr. David Dunbar Buick extends to 
you an invitation to become associated with 
him as a Member of the David D. Buick 
Syndicate and to participate in his Con- 
tinued Success in the Automotive Industry. 

Mr. Buick would be pleased to number 
you among his associates and would be 
pleased to have you sign and return the 
card, etc., etc. 

Think of the compliments involved. Here 
am I, an obscure citizen, suddenly invited to 
become an associate with one of the great names 
of business. Of course the letter must be 
answered. My new courtesy-code demands it. 

I am somewhat at a loss to know just what 
my reply will be. I am overwhelmingly busy 
as it is, and I hesitate to go into the alluring 
“Automotive Industry” even though I know 
what it might mean to that activity. 

But I shall answer Mr. Buick’s missive as ! 
do all these things, promptly. I have found 
that by disposing of such matters quickly and 
appropriately, as I have indicated, two things 
are accomplished. First, I achieve a sense of 
duty done, of politeness rendered where it § 
due; secondly, I never hear from any of them 
again. 
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IAR and bragger, 
He had no friend 

Except a dagger 
And a candle-end; 
The one he read by; 
The one scared cravens; 
And he was fed by 
The Prophet’s ravens. 
Such haughty creatures 
Avoid the human; 
They fondle nature’s 
Breast, not woman— 
A she-wolf’s puppies— 
A wild-cat’s pussy-fur: 
Their stirrup-cup is 
The pride of Lucifer. 
A stick he carried, 
Slept in a lean-to; 
He’d never married, 
And he didn’t mean to. 
He’d tried religion 
And found it pleasant; 
He relished a pigeon 
Stewed with a pheasant 
In an iron kettle; 
He built stone ovens. 
He’d never settle 
In any province. 
He made pantries 
Of Vaux and Arden 
And the village gentry’s 


Kitchen-garden, 


Fruits within yards 
Were his staples; 

He drank whole vineyards 
From Rome to Naples, 
Then went to Brittany 
For the cider. 

He could sit any 
Horse, a rider 
Outstripping Chaeron’s 
Canter and gallop. 
Pau’s environs 

The pubs of Salop, 
Wells and Bath inns 
Shared his pleasure 
With taverns of Athens; 
The Sultan’s treasure 
He’d seen in Turkey; 
He’d known London 
Bright and murky. 

His bones were sunned on 
Paris benches 

Beset by sparrows; 
Roman trenches, 
Cave-men’s barrows, 
He liked, impartial; 
He liked an Abbey. 
His step was martial; 
Spent and shabby 

He wasn’t broken; 

A dozen lingoes 

He must have spoken. 
As a king goes 


He went, not minding 
That he lived seeking 
And never finding. 

He’d visit Peking 

And then be gone soon 
To the far Canaries; 
He’d cross a monsoon 
Fo chase vagaries. 

He loved a city 

And a street’s alarums; 
Parks were pretty 

And so were bar-rooms. 
He loved fiddles; 

He talked with rustics; 
Life was riddles 

And queer acrostics. 
His sins were serried, 
His virtues garish; 
His corpse was buried 
In a country parish. 
Before he went hence— 
God knows where— 

He spoke this sentence 
With a princely air: 
“The noose draws tighter; 
This is the end; 

I’m a good fighter, 

But a bad friend: 

I’ve played the traitor 
Over and over; 

I’m a good hater, 

But a bad lover.” 
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VANITY FARR 


The Comic Spirit in Modern Art 


A Note on the Profound Realism of Exaggeration and Caricature 


a rest Igor Stravinsky’s last adventure 

presents itself with a simplicity and re- 
lief which makes it easily comprehensible at 
once. 

The critics and the Parisian public, having 
grown accustomed to L’Oiseau de Feu, received 
Petruchka very badly when it first ap- 
peared; then, when they had got accustomed 
to Petruchka, they hissed Le Sacre du 
Printemps. To-day, accustomed to Le 
Sacre, they are sulky about Mavra. 

Stravinsky has indeed, a well planted 
mind. I mean by that, well planted as well 
brushed hair is well planted—with just the 
right amount of hair on each side of the 
part. There is no disorder in this Slavic 
genius. He sounds his organs, takes care of 
his muscles and never loses his head. He 
knows that an artist who spends his whole 
life in the same costume ceases to interest 
us. Consequently he transforms himself, 
changes his skin and emerges new in the 
sun, unrecognizable by those who judge a 
work of art by its outside. 

After L’Oiseau de Feu, in which one felt 
the influences of Rimsky and Wagner, came 
the mysterious, picturesque, highly coloured, 
profoundly disturbing Petruchka. After 
Petruchka came Le Sacre du Printemps, 
which shot up in the orchestra before our 
very eyes like a tree in one of those moving 
picture films that shows plants growing at 
such a terrific rate. Le Sacre is harsh, sad, 
stark, stubborn, like the beginning of the 
ages. But just as Bayreuth established a sort 
of extra-musical religious atmosphere, which 
brought to earth the reign of the paste-board 
sublime, just so does Le Sacre by its grandeur 
and its power bring a sort of simplicity among 
the initiated—dquite different from the other, to 
be sure, but also dangerous for young musi- 
cians. However, a work like Le Sacre, a really 
monster work, is always dangerous. Danger- 
ous for others and dangerous for the author. A 
disorderly genius, with a badly planted intelli- 
gence, happening to give birth to such a work, 
would be likely to stop there, to make capital 
of it his whole life, as if it were a gold mine. 

See how Stravinsky escapes from this situa- 
tion. I have not heard Mavra but I get a very 
good idea of it from reading the unfavorable 
criticisms. A composition by Stravinsky never 
gives the critics what they expect of it. What 
do they expect? A work which resembles the 
one before it or perhaps something so vague, so 
mediocre, that a great man would never be able 
to produce it. On this occasion, the Noces 
would perhaps have cajoled them, for the 
Noces, which precedes Mavra and Renard (an- 
other misunderstood and perfect work) is de- 
scended in a straight line from Petruchka and 
Le Sacre. But choral difficulties have trans- 
posed the chronological order of productions, 
and we shall hear the Noces later. 

Our brave post-impressionists, who have al- 
ready been disturbed by Le Sacre in the midst 
of their sonorous little musicale, on this occa- 
sion virtuously refused to allow themselves to 
be led into a resort of ill-fame, that is to say, 
into our camp. Think of it! Stravinsky 


| ee the sea-side, where I have come for 


bringing the homage of his supreme contribu- 





By JEAN COCTEAU 


tion to the endeavors of Satie and our young 
musicians. Stravinsky the traitor. Stravinsky 
the deserter. It would never occur to any of 
them to think: Stravinsky the Fountain of 
Jouvence. For no one ever gives the masters 
credit. It would be simple to say to one’s self, 
“He is stronger than I. His instinct is surer. 


bok Salis 1 
a awn they Cte 


A drawing by Jean Cocteau of Erik Satie. Satie, the 

musical satirist and exponent of a classical simplicity, 

has become one of the most respected masters of the 

younger generation in France, of whom Cocteau himself 
is the spokesman 


He must be right. It would be wise to fol- 
low him!” No. Everybody thinks, “he is mis- 
taken and I—clever fellow—am the only per- 
son who knows it.”” This downpour of drivel, 
of lava and ashes, is, however, a good thing for 
a work. Thus the critics think to destroy it but 
they only cover it up, they protect it and pre- 
serve it, and a long time afterwards an ex- 
cavation brings the marble to light, intact. 


Overleaping the Fashion 


heen is precisely what has happened to me 
with my last book of poems: Vocabulaire, 
With each of my books I move, I change m 

skin. In this case, I wanted to express mysel 

with a strict avoidance of “modernism” and 
all its grimaces, which the naifs take for nov- 
elty. Now that our younger generation is 
walking in the foot-prints of writers who have 
been misunderstood and rejected in their period 
(Rimbaud, Lautréamont, Mallarmé), it is only 
natural that novelty should be misunderstood 
and rejected by young men who believe that 
they are making innovations when they are 
only conserving old anarchies. 

In Vocabulaire, I have tried to avoid the 
fancy and the obscure. I simply draw. That 
is what the younger generation and the critics 
do not understand. They can see nothing but 
a retreat in this boldness which overleaps the 
fashion. 

So I come to the title of this article: The 
Comic Spirit in Modern Art. 

Here again a grave misunderstanding pre- 
sents itself. There is comedy and comedy. 
Premeditated comedy and involuntary com- 
edy. In a Chinese play the heroine be- 


comes jealous and her terrible scene’ with 
her husband makes her so sick that she 
vomits. Be sure that the Chinese public 
does not find this scene funny but weeps over 
it. If it were played in France, it would dis 
gust people or make them laugh. So it hap. 
pens that certain abbreviations, certain poetic 

brutalities, certain powerful reliefs, excite 
laughter in an audience which is accustomed 
to the banalities of the contemporary theatre, 
The laziness of the public has gradually be. 
come so great that in order not to shock it, 
it has become customary to put on the stage 
real arm chairs, real doors, real costumes 
and real sentiments without changing their 
shapes or magnifying them at all, in the in- 
terest of the special optical requirement 
which makes it necessary for the actors to 
put on make up and raise their voices. So 
imagine the wild laughter which greets any 
attempt to treat synthetically a setting ora 
dialogue. 

Now just at present the poetic theatre, far 
from being poetry of the theatre is simply 
poetry in the theatre—which amounts to at- 
tempting to show a very delicate lace froma 
great distance and demanding that the eye 
should perceive its finest threads. In Les 
Mariés de la Tour Eiffel I wanted to pro- 
duce poetry of the theatre. That is to say: 
to image the action and to remove images 
from the text; to accompany this action— 
more real than the real (and in this sense 
unreal)—with the simplest words and with 
the commonplaces which everybody has in 

his ears, as everybody has ordinary objects or 
the Venus de Milo in his eyes. 

In Vanity Fair, Mr. Edmund Wilson, Jr., in 
the course of an extremely kind article a 
my dramatic works described them as being 
akin in spirit to Anglo-Saxon nonsense. It 
seems to me that he is mistaken, unless it is 
nonsense which imbues our smallest acts, the 
life of every day. The idea of nonsense occurs 


to him because he finds in my compositions, in | 


which dialogue, choreography, music and set- 
tings all work together, an atmosphere of the 


absurd which is really produced by magnify- | 


ing reality, by putting it on stilts. This real- 
ism—inordinate, selective, disorganized and 
reorganized, as it is—is for me the only one 
which counts. It is the realism of Shakespeare, 
of Moliére. Shall I dare to add that it is the 
realism of the great, of the tender Charlie 
Chaplin. (I hope that this phrase may reach 
him and bring him the homage of our whole 
generation. ) 


Taming the Public 


URTHERMORE, I admit that in order 

that certain innovations may see the light a 
all, may neither terrify nor ruin the product, 
they should be presented in a form which de 
ceives the public, which tames it and makes tt 
absorb the comforting drug, as it were, without 
knowing it. At the very moment when I am 
risking my most difficult feat, I am careful #0 
amuse it, to throw it sugar. The same amoull 
of relief which the public is willing to bear” 
buffoonery (that is, when buffoonery is used 4 
a pretext) they would reject in serious dramé 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE CELEBRAT- 
ED ENGLISH 
NOVELIST 


Comes down the bay 
to join the ranks of 
his compatriots who 
believe that America 
needs lectures read to 
it. His lecture agent 
hopes fervently that 
this little domestic 
scene, taken against 
the Statue of Liberty, 
will land in the pho- 
togravure sections 





“OH LOOK, MOTHER!” 


Willie, on his first visit to New 
SSR rom York from Little Falls, Michigan, 

—— becomes convinced that every build- 
ing they pass is the Woolworth 
Building. He announces it in a 
loud, shrill voice. This vexes sev- 
eral people, especially Willie’s tired 
mother, who is already a little wor- 
ried at finding herself in a bench 

labeled ‘Smokers’ Seat” 
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SKETCHES 
BY 


REGINALD MARSH 


SUCCESS! 


Lem Hastings, of Sioux 
Creek, Arkansas, who made 
his pile in hogs, achieves the 
ambition of a lifetime by 
registering at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. He has been scat- 
tering quarters right and left 
in the belief that he is cut- 
ting an impressive figure, 
and plans to do the city up 
brown. Little Lem is look- 
ing the bellboy over, just to 
get the latest fashion notes 
for nobby dressers 


A MODEL CITY 
That is the conclusion of this group of buyers from the Mid- 
West Associated Dry Goods Stores, inspecting the materials 
for the coming season. The wearer of the derby is won- 
dering whether a lunch for two could be charged on the 
expense account 





“THE PRICES, MY DEAR!” 


Mrs. T. Archibald Smith of Indianapolis boasts that she buys 

all her clothes in New York, coming on every year to spend 

ten days at the most expensive hotels. Inasmuch as she inva- 

riably buys all the wrong things at all the wrong places at all 

the wrong prices, someone from Vogue should suggest to her 
that she would do far better to stay in Indianapolis 


A PATH OF GLEE 
A group of sorority girls from a Maryland college hav- 
ing their annual spree in New York, obviously making 
the most of it. They will go back to report that every- 
body had a wonderful time—forgetting their patient, if 
weary, theatre neighbors completely 


Summer Visitors! Welcome to Our City! 
a Our Artist’s Random Impressions of New York’s Latest Crop of Warm Weather Transients 
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VANITY FAR 


What We Are Doing in Kurope 


Some Account of the Latest Ballets, Books, Pictures and Literary Scandals of the Continent 





A tragic scene from the “Count of Monte 
Cristo” sketched by Jean Cocteau 


tically every year, includes a series 

of performances by the Russian 
Ballet. This year the productions took 
place at the Opera and at the Théatre 
Nogador. The Russian Ballet brought 
us several novelties and the proof that 
its director, 
Serge de Diag- 
hilev, is still in 
possession of his 
sure vitalizing 
power. 

The Marriage 
of Sleeping 
Beauty is a bal- 
let embroidered 
on an old folk 
tale and set to 
subtle and in- 
ventive music by 
Tchaikovsky. 
His score seems 
to me, however, 
rather sentimen- 
tal and sweet. 
But, not being a 
connoisseur, I 
rely on the judg- 
ment of Stravin- 
sky, who orches- 
trated it and 
who tells me that 
it is very beauti- 
ful. The settings 
and _ costumes 
are by Madam 
Gontcharoona. 

Madame Nijinska, the sister of Nijinski, is the 
present soul of the Russian Ballet. A precise fan- 
tasy, strange and marvellous facial expressions 
and graceful but powerful movements animate her 
body. She dances the part of the Cat in the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, a prodigious and impish cat. 

The culminating point of the ballet is at the 
end, where Madame Trifilova, an incomparable 
dancer, lightly executes thirty-two continuous 
pirouettes on the tip of her toes. Here is what 
Mr. A. Levinson, a specialist in ballet dancing, 
writes about this feat: 

“For a half century the great Italian virtuosi 
had held the first place in the imperial stage, the 
Théatre Marie of Petrograd. The last Italian star 
was Pierina Legnani, who thrilled the ballet en- 
thusiasts of the capital by executing in this coda 
of Tschaikovsky twenty-four pirouettes. The 
years had rendered this tour de force a great mem- 


‘ks June season in Paris, prac- 





By TRISTAN TZARA 





























Serge de Diaghilev and Nijinski, A 
caricature by Jean Cocteau 





ory, when Triplova, a young premiére 
danseuse, dancing this same finale, 
executed thirty-two pirouettes with the 
same simplicity, the same reserved 
grace, that we admire in her today. By 
this symbolic gesture, the Russian ballet 
was definitely freed from foreign domi- 
nation; its own 
supremacy be- 
came _indisput: 
able, and soon 
was undis- 
puted.” 


“The Fox” 


NOTHER 
ballet, The 





Fox, is found: 








IGOR STRAVINSKY 
A new portrait of the celebrated modernist com- 


poser by Robert Delaunay. 


Stravinsky’s latest 


ballet, ““Mavra”, which has proved as startling to 
the critics as this composer’s previous works, is 
discussed on another page by Jean Cocteau 


A Dadaist marionette, 

now performing at 

Zurich. An officer of 

high rank but of trag- 
ic stupidity 


“The Bird Catcher” 
—another revolution- 
ary marionette. He 
is equipped with a set 
of rings for birds 





Le, Rossignol Chinois, a portrait study 
by Max Ernst, one of the most promi- 


nent of the Dadaists 


ed on a well 
known Fable; 
for it Igor Stra- 
vinsky has writ- 
ten music which 
is curious and 
fervently rich— 
music which 
proves to us 
once more that 
he is one of the 
great composers 
of our time. 
Four singers 
placed in the or- 
chestra sing the 
roles of the four 
dancers on the 
stage. One of 
them shouts at 
a certain moment when the music pauses: “But 
what is all this music?” This produces a 
irresistible effect. At the end of the ballet on 
hears the same voice announcing, “If our story 
has pleased you, please pay us our due.” 





The action of the ballet takes place in a batt | 


yard. The cock is roosting. In order to get him 
off his perch, the fox employs all sorts of strata 
gems and finally appears disguised as a nuD 


He tries to sieze the fox, but the cat and the ral! | 


come to the latter’s assistance. After various 

tumblings, which are a stylized simplification af 

dancing, the fox retires. 
Madame Nijinska’s choregraphy adapts itself 


marvelously to this clumsy and childish peasatt [ 


talk. The designs for scenery and costumes welt 

made by the Russian painter, Larionov, who 

a frequent collaborator with M. Diaghilev in the 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Drawings by PAUL THEVENAZ 
Verses by GEORGE CHAPPELL 


Bathing Hunting 
N° pastime pleases Cupid more AS Huntsman next he cracks his whip 
Than sporting where the billows roar, And lets his pack of love-birds slip, 
And, as his lady love he saves, Then, when he spies a lover true, 
He cries, “Oh, me for permanent waves!” How sweetly sounds his view-halloo. 





Wooing 
AND now, by all the powers above 
Cupid, himself would play at love, 
Ah, Dan my boy, beware that doll; 
She swings a wicked parasol. 





Golf Tennis 
OLYMPIC champion Dan would be, NEVITABLY at the net, 
Wherefore he strives from tee to tee; Our hero is the world’s worst bet, 
But, since the course is in the sky, For every time he hits the ball, 
His scores are always rather high. The score remains the same—Love—all. 


Cupid Goes on His Vacation 


The Nimble God Shows Himself Something of a Master at Outdoor Sports 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS 


GASTON LACHAISE 


Because he is the sculptor of “Woman,” the 
heroic statue which has excited such tremend- 
ous interest; because he is one of the few 
sculptors now living whose work has both 
power and delicacy; because he has lived and 
worked in America for sixteen years, although 
a native Parisian; and finally because he 
has been one of the leaders of that group of 
artists who maintain that the great art of 
the future will inevitably grow out of the 
vitality and aspiration of our western world 


ERNST LUBITSCH (center of page) 


Because he was, in his early days, one of the 
most original and “expressionistic” of German 
play producers; because he left the theatre for 
the movies in order to produce twenty notable 
pictures in Central Europe; because he direct- 
ed “Passion”, that epoch-making film; but 
chiefly because he discovered and trained Pola 
Negri, the Polish actress, who, in two weeks’ 
time is coming to America, where she will 
find a people ready to do her every homage 





MAULL & FOX 








BINDER 





VANITY FAR 


CLIVE BELL (left) 


Because in his “Art”? he wrote one of the authorita. 
tive books on modern painting; because he recently 
challenged George Bernard Shaw’s great dogma to 
the effect that all art should be utilitarian; because 
he has published a very graceful volume of vers & 
société; and because he is one of the profoundes 
and most brilliant contemporary critics of the arts 


ARLAUO 


MAX DEARLY 


Because, during his active and pictur- 
esque career, he has made a notable 
collection of furniture, pictures, race 
horses and first editions; because he 
is the best light comedian in France; 
because he is coming to the United 
States in 1923 to test his fortunes with 
American audiences; but chiefly be- 
cause, for the past ten years, it has 
been he who has introduced to French 
audiences six of the most popular of 
our contemporary American comedies 


CARL SANDBURG (left) 


Because in his poetry he has rendered 
the life of Chicago in language as solid 
and alive as the city itself; because as 
a journalist he has been famous for his 
truthfulness and his courage and in his 
pamphlet on the Chicago race riots has 
written the most vivid and accurate ac- 
count of them; and finally because his 
latest book of poems, “Slabs of the 
Sunburnt West,” contains some of the 
maturest examples of his vigorous art 
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Laying the Cards on the Table 


Several Baffling Hands Which May Be Worked Out at Leisure Some Summer Evening 


club-house porch one evening, while the 


young folks were fox-trotting inside. 
” 


Ts elderly men were chatting on the 


“Speaking of bridge,” continued the older of 
the two, a retired mine owner, “you know I 
have always heard these Russians were hum- 
dingers at cards, but that fellow Getriksky can 
either see through the backs of the cards, or 
he’s a mind reader.” 

“lve heard about him,” rejoined the other. 
“Sam told me he ran in that Duke of Cumber- 
land’s hand on that young fellow Subbs, the 
other night, just for a lark. What did he do 
to you?” 

“He didn’t do anything to me. I was just 
looking on last night, and you know I’m no 
dub at that game; but he’s beyond me. He 
made some of the darndest bids and plays I 
ever saw. When I asked him if that was the 
way the old aristocracy used to play bridge in 
Russia, he said it was a Russian game. I have 
a pretty good memory for cards, and I made a 
note of some of his plays. I will show them to 
you tonight after dinner.” 

Accordingly after dinner, in a quiet corner of 
the hotel corridors, the following distribution 
was sorted out. 

“Getriksky sat here,” indicating the position 
to the left of the dealer, ‘with Subbs on his 
right, and that peroxide blonde from Buffalo 
on his left. She stands for Subbs’ rotten play- 
ing right along, because he has an automo- 
bile. That sporty girl they call Gertie was 
Getriksky’s partner. Subbs had the deal on 














this hand. 

The Blonde 

Ors 

&@K9 

© 876542 
Getriksky @ 865 Gertie 
y AQ Y Y 86432 
@7542 A Bp] #4Q1063 
© J 10 2 © 93 
@AQ742 @ 3 

yY K1097 

aJ8 

© AKQ 

@ KJ109 

Subbs 


“Subbs bid no-trump, and the blonde took 
him out with two diamonds when Getriksky 
passed. She is up on the modern game all 
right. When it got round to Getriksky he 
doubled, and Gertie took him out with three 
clubs, when she should have called the major 
sult, of course.” 

“Can’t play bridge as well as she does golf?” 

“Seems not. Well, Subbs went right on to 
three diamonds, and Getriksky doubled again. 
Gertie jumped at the chance to show her two- 
sulter, and called three hearts.” 

“Spilled the beans, eh?” 

“So far from showing that he didn’t like it, 
that Russian just smiled as if he had it dead 
to rights now; but Subbs was so busy looking 
at his cards he did not notice it, and went right 
on to four diamonds. When the Russian dou- 
bled, Subbs redoubled and got set for just four- 
teen hundred points.” 

“How can that be possible? They have nine 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the October Number. 











trumps between them and three honors in each 
major suit.” 

“Right ho! But all Subbs made was the 
ace-king-queen of trumps. You are right about 
their having nine trumps between them, but 
they also had that Russian bear between them, 
and he’s a bear ail right. He got ten tricks 
out of it, and there was no possible way to stop 
him. You can study it over if you like, and 
if you can’t see how he did it, I’ll show you 
tomorrow. But that’s only a part of it. I'll 
take this other pack if you want to keep those 
hands. What do you think of this layout?” 
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Getriksky 


“T am not sure of the small cards, but all 
the important ones are right. Getriksky dealt 
and bid a spade. I suppose that’s a Russian 
idea. I did not ask him. Gertie studied her 
hand quite a bit before she resisted the tempta- 
tion to go no-trumps. When they all passed, 


the blonde led the jack of diamonds and the 

Russian made a grand slam.” 

‘ ‘“‘Why, they have every suit stopped against 
im!” 

“Right ho! You can take that hand along 
with you too, and study it out. Looks like they 
would have done better at no-trumps, but they 
wouldn’t, and Gertie would probably have 
dropped a trick or two on the play. That Rus- 
sian never dropped a trick in his life, I be- 
lieve.” 

“T would have taken him out with a no- 
trumper every time,” remarked his friend, still 
looking at the dummy’s cards. “As for that 
original spade bid, I don’t quite see it.” 

“Well, you are going to see something much 
more remarkable than that. I wrote this hand 
down, and I’m going to frame it.” 
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Getriksky 


“Getriksky dealt and passed. The blonde 
passed and Gertie called the clubs. Subbs dou- 
bled, and the Russian put in a heart bid, which 
let the blonde out of answering the double. 
Subbs went no-trump, and Gertie helped the 
hearts. Subbs doubled, and the blonde wig- 
gled.” 

“Did not know what to do, I suppose?” 

“No. Did not know whether it was a busi- 
ness double or not, so she looks up appeal- 
ingly and says, ‘I suppose you want me to bid 
spades, as they are bidding hearts?’ and the 
Russian looks at her just as sweetly as you 
please and says, ‘Bid anything you like, my 
dear,’ so, of course, she passed.” 

“Conversational bridge all 
stakes ?” 

“Five cents a point between the Russian and 
Subbs. The girls were playing a quarter or a 
tenth. I forget which. I guess there was 
some psychology in that conversation, because 
the blonde led the deuce of spades and Getrik- 
sky made his contract, two odd at hearts, dou- 
bled, game and rubber.” 

“Rotten opening.” 

“That was my idea, and I remarked that 
the peculiar opening helped him, and he wanted 
to bet me a hundred it did not matter what she 
led.” 

“T should have taken up that bet.” 

“Well, you’d have lost your money. Now, 
for a wind-up, look at this one and weep. I 
saw it played, but I cannot remember how it 
went. Don’t mind the cards. I'll copy it for’ 
you. If you can see how it was done, I’ll buy 
you a box of cigars.” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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It would seem as if a conspiracy had lately been 
entered into between the directors of Art Galleries 
in our country and the curators of European Muse- 
ums, having, for its purpose, the spoiling of George 
Luks, the New York painter. More and more Mr. 
Luks is being recognized as an original and vigorous 
painter, and more and more the museums of three 
continents are acquiring his canvases, In England 
and France, in particular, cultivated people are be- 
stowing awards on him and doing him homage. 
These masterly little three minute sketches flowed 
from his pencil, the other day, at Meadowbrook, 
where an ancient and incurable love of horses and 
good sport so frequently calls him 


Polo: A Few Motion Pictures by George Luks 


An American Painter of Renown Once More Indulges His Artistic Passion for Following the Ponies 
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Morvich—A Contestant for Man O’ War’s Place 


An Account of the New Racing Marvel, Contrasting Him With His Predecessor 


to see more than one “horse of the cen- 

tury” in the span of a human generation 
and, until now, none has. The British have 
not applied the formidable superlative we 
hitched to the name of Man 


N O racing country appears to be entitled 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 


Man O’ War failed to get through his first 
season of racing without knowing defeat. 
The son of Fair Play and Mahubah was unex- 
pectedly beaten in August, 1919, at Saratoga, 
in a renewal of the Sanford Memorial stakes, 


formidable of this season’s bidders for Man O” 
War’s relinquished crown. That he will come 
back into his own, possibly, in the autumn, but 
certainly next year is as clear as anything is in 
thoroughbred horse racing. 

Whiskaway, a fresh colt 





0’ War two years ago to any 
horse since Ormonde, and 
Ormonde flourished some 
thirty-five years ago. Brit- 
ish racing men have thought 
from time to time of propos- 
ing six or seven brilliant 
successors, male and female, 
for Ormonde — notably the 
mares Pretty Polly and 
Sceptre, and the stallions 
Spearmint, Bayardo, Gay 
Crusader, Gainsborough 
and Buchan—in their thor- 
wghbreds’ pantheon with 
the world famous son of 
Bend Or, only to decide, 
after mature reflection, that 
none of them was altogether 
worthy of such honour. Hav- 
ing developed Sardanapale, 
areal wonder horse, whose 
amazing career was cut 
short in August, 1914, be- 
cause the French found that 
they could not keep German 
soldiers out of Paris and 
race at the same time, ultra 
conservative France has set- 
tled comfortably to wait 
twenty years for another 
super horse. 

Only one Botofago has 
thrust a bony head out of 





that had not, because of an 
attack of influenza, been put 
through a rigourous course 
of spring training, probably 
caught the little brown stal- 
lion stalking, in both the 
Carlton and the Kentucky 
Special. Morvich had been 
in hard training since the 
last week of February. 
From the middle of March 
on there was hardly a day 
that did not record some 
amazing speed stunt over 
the Jamaica course of the 
new wonder horse. Horse 
athletes, like men athletes, 
grow seedy when drilled too 
persistently over long 
periods. Intervals of com- 
parative idleness must 
separate their sessions of in- 
tensive training for out- 
standing racing events. 


Future Plans 


ORVICH is now un- 

dergoing an unwind- 
ing process which will be 
followed by a fresh course 
of training for the distance 
racing of the autumn. He 
is not through with Whisk- 
away. He is to have an- 











the ruck of thoroughbred 
racing in Argentina since 
BENJAMIN 


the splendid Palermo course 
of Buenos Aires was thrown 
open, notwithstanding that 
the producers of Argentina, 
for the last thirty years, 
have been importing the 
best thoroughbred stallions 
and mares that could be ob- 
ained in France and Great 
Britain. Nor do the South 


BLOCK 
A broker of New 
York and Chicago 
whose silks Mor- 
vich has worn for 
two years. Under 
his ownership Mor- 
vich has not yet 
failed to keep a 
contract nor has he 
side stepped a 
meeting with any 
possible rival 








Americans expect another 

Botofago for at least a quar- 

ter of a century. Thirty years separated Car- 
bine and Eurythmic, the super horses of Aus- 
tralian racing. 


Man O’ War’s Record 


UT it looks much as though American rac- 

ing may have the great good fortune to 
have two undeniably great horses within the 
brief period of three or four years. The dust 
taised by Man O’ War in his astonishingly fast 
faces of 1920 culminating in his mile and a 
quarter gallop at Kenilworth Park for a purse 
of $75,000 and the $5,000 gold cup in October, 
920, in front of Sir Barton, had hardly set- 
led before there came out of the west a stout 
ttle brown stallion called Morvich to do more 
a8 a two year old—in a money earning way— 
than Man ©’ War had done. 





by Upset, a Jersey bred son of Whisk Broom 
2d., belonging to Harry Payne Whitney. Mor- 
vich won all of the eleven races of 1921 in 
which he started. 

The success of his career as a two year 
old paralleled that of Man O’ War with an 
occasional digression. In only one of his two 
year old races was Morvich seriously menaced. 
It looked very much as though he might have 
been beaten in the Saratoga Special by Whisk- 
away, another son of Whisk Broom, and also 
a Whitney horse, if Whiskaway had had fair 
racing luck. Morvich has recently been beaten, 
at Aqueduct, in a renewal of this same Whisk- 
away. His prestige has been somewhat dimmed 
in the minds of the unthoughtful in conse- 
quence of these defeats. But discriminating 


- students of racing still regard him as the most 


other go at Thibodaux, the 


other colt that beat him at 
ADOLPH 


SPRECKELS 


Owner of the Napa 
Stud of California 
and breeder of Mor- 
vich. Mr. Spreck- 
els is the longest 
established breeder 
of thoroughbreds in 
this country and 
much of the recent 
progress of Ameri- 
can racing is due to 
his enthusiasm 


Latonia. 

As a two year old Man 
O’ War did not have a $40,- 
000 Maryland Futurity to 
race in 1919, but Morvich 
did not happen to be eligible 
to start in the Belmont Park 
Futurity, a race of $45,000, 
in 1921. Man O’ War won 
the Belmont Park Futurity 


of 1919 and Morvich won 

the Maryland Futurity in- 
augural of 1921. So the victory of Man O’ 
War in the Belmont Park Futurity of 1919 
may be said to have offset the success of Mor- 
vich in the Maryland Futurity of 1921 in the 
relation of the two races to the money winning 
records of Man O’ War and his fleet successor. 
Man O’ War begun his three year old career in 
1920 by defeating Upset, Wildair and Blazes 
in a renewal of the Preakness, a $40,000 race, 
at Pimlico. Morvich began his three year old 
season on the 13th of May by defeating a smart 
field in a renewal of the Kentucky Derby, a 
$50,000 race, that attracted a field of the best 
three year olds then ready for the colours. 

By winning the Kentucky Derby of the curs’ 
rent season Morvich swelled the sum of his 
earnings to $160,000 and he would surely have 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Six Decades of the Ugly Duckling 


Showing That It Takes More Than 
a Tactical Change from Victorian 
Prudishness to Harding Flapperism 


to Encourage the Drake’s Progress 


Sketches by AUGUST HENKEL 











1872 


atenemtiain’ Radiol 


Starched and ironed for a children’s party 


during the Age of Innocence. 


The Ugly 


Duckling has been taught by her early Grant 
mamma that the first duty of a lady is to 


be as artificial as possible. 


She is seen here 


wondering what on earth the second duty is 
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1882 
In this decade the Ugly 
Duckling believed that 
the waltz was an im- 
modest form of public 
embrace. Her opinion 
was a logical corollary 
to the then current 
theorem that all ladies 
were born without legs 
or digestive systems 











1892 


La Dumbell Sans Merci. The 

Ugly Duckling’s not so proud 

father introducing his pussy 

willow to a certain rich young 

man who suffers from heredi- 
tary myopia 


1902 


The Ugly Duckling ventures 
into vicarious maternity. In 
those days a studied devotion 
to your sister’s brats often ate 
tracted the attention of a solid 
stock-broker in search of a 
good mother for his heirs 























1912 
Convinced by the 
outrageous behavior 


of her niece that vir- 
tue is its only reward, 
the Ugly Duckling 
wishes that she had 
joined the revolt of 
the Angels while 
there was yet time 














1922 


Even as an emanci- 
pated flapper the Ugly 
Duckling cannot seem 
to interest anybody 
but gander-geese¢, 
which all goes to show 
that Calvin’s doctrine 
of predestination was 
right after all 
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An Impression of Walter Hagen 


A Well-Known English Golfer’s Portrait of the Present Open Champion of Great Britain 


me in advance, to write an article about 

our open champion for 1922, I hoped, 
as a patriotic British golfer, that I should be 
writing about a British champion, but my 
mind misgave me that I should be writing 
about an American one. When I got to Sand- 
wich and watched Hagen and Barnes 
and Hutchison playing in the qualifying 
competition I had very littte doubt about 
it, for their golf on those first prelimin- 
ary days was as the writing on the wall. 
And now that I am actually setting 
about my task, the first thing I must say, 
without the very smallest reservation, is, 
that your men played better than ours, 
and that beyond all doubt Hagen was the 
right man to win. 

There are always “‘if’s and an’s” about 
golf competitions. Barnes might have 
won if he had not made a bad start in 
the third round, or could just have holed 
some very holable putts in that last won- 
derful spurt of his. The same thing is 
tue of Duncan. Hutchison might have 
won but for a disastrous and rather un- 
lucky seven at the 4th hole in his last 
round. That amazing veteran, Taylor, 
might—nay, I really do believe he would 
have won—if he could have’ taken one 
single stroke less at one single hole, 
namely a five instead of a six at the 
ninth in the third round, after he had 


WV HEN the Editor of VANIry Farr asked 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


me the man to back. 

Hagen is one of these rarely constituted 
golfers. In the last round he started immedi- 
ately behind Jock Hutchison, who led him by 
two strokes, and he deliberately kept himself 
informed of what Hutchison was doing. Thus 
when Hutchison had that disastrous seven at 





If Barnes was to get that four—a very, very 
difficult thing to do—he must risk taking six 
and cut his pitch very fine. If he only wanted 
a five there was no great difficulty, he could 
pitch well past the hole and come back to it 
with his approach putt. 

I cannot help thinking that he believed, or 
half believed that a five would give him 
a tie. At any rate he pitched very 
safely, a long way past the hole, and 
Hagen who was looking on, breathed a 
sigh of relief. I hope I have not dwelt 
too long on this point, but you have 
heard long since of all the more obvious 
facts about this champicnship, and I 
hope this little piece of inner history, 
may be new. Moreover, it illustrates a 
difference between two very fine golfers. 

Duncan’s last mad rush to catch 
Hagen was a very wonderful thing. I 
call it “mad” advisedly, because Dun- 
can played and periodically does play 
like one possessed. He just walks up 
to the ball and hits it, and as long as he 
is within reach of the hole, no matter 
what the club, he has an eminently hol- 
able putt for his next shot. To do a 
69 round at Sandwich when you have 
a 68 to tie sounds remarkable enough in 
all conscience; yet I am told by level- 
headed observers who saw the whole 
round that his score might very easily 
have been 65. 


a 


I had, on that day, been writing hard 
about Hagen and Barnes, and then, since 
I could hardly in decency send off my 
telegrams without seeing the end of Dun- 


set us all cheering, laughing and half 
crying with delight by holing the first 
eight holes in twenty-eight shots. 

But Hagen had his ‘“‘if’s’’ too—we 


TOPICAL PRESS 

WALTER HAGEN 
The American Open Champion of Great Britain photographed 
at a critical juncture in his tournament round at Sandwich— 
when he needed a par 4 in order to win the championship 








must not forget that—and right away 
through the tournament he always looked like a 
winner. He seemed to have just the best of 
the others by a subtle something. Was it a 
little more strength, or concentration, or confi- 
dence? I cannot put a name to it, but what- 
ever it was, it impressed us all in the same way. 
From the beginning nearly everybody said 
“You’ll see—Hagen will win in the end” and 
so he did. 

Just after he had finished his last round, 
beaten Jock Hutchison by two shots and set, as 
it seemed, an impossible pace for the rest of the 
field with a total of 300, I heard Hagen say 
“I do love to fight when I know I’ve got to.” 
This was not, I think, merely a piece of happy 
exuberance, coming from the relaxation of a 
great strain or from the enjoyment of the first 
cigar he had allowed himself for a week. He 
really meant it, and more almost than any 
golfer I ever saw he does rejoice in the battle 
for its own sake. 


Hagen and Hutchison 


BotH Barnes and Hutchison are fine fight- 

ers. They appear to be more light-hearted 
than Hagen is, but they do not—unless my ob- 
servation is all astray—relish the struggle quite 
somuch. According to their different tempera- 
ments men will play golf in different ways. In 
scoring competitions ninety-nine out of a hun- 

will prefer not to know exactly “what they 
have got to beat”: they have enough to think 
about in trying to do the best they can. The 
hundredth man likes to know, and he seems to 


the fourth, Hagen knew that his deficit was 
wiped out. When they got to the turn, the 
deficit was back to a single stroke. When he 
reached the 12th and holed a fine putt for a 
three, the deficit had for the first time turned 
into a gain of one, and from that time forward 
he knew, hole by hole, that he was in front. 
No doubt in the world he played better for this 
knowledge, but most people would certainly 
have played worse. 

Barnes is of the opposite school. He likes 
to concentrate entirely on what he is doing 
himself. Just as he was starting his third round 
Hutchison had come in with a brilliant 73 and 
a well meaning but indiscreet onlooker gave 
Barnes the news. Barnes very properly told 
him that he did not want to know, and asked 
him to be quiet. I am afraid the incident had 
a disconcerting effect on him, for he started that 
round very badly, and it was not till five holes 
were over that he seemed to regain his grip of 
himself. In the last round of all, when he was 
chasing Hagen in a really wonderful way, I 
believe he did not know exactly what he had to 
do—only that he had to do something very good 
indeed. 

At the last hole of all it was perhaps a pity 
that he did not know. In fact he had a four 
to tie, and this last hole in a blustering cross 
wind was a very fine four indeed. His tee 
shot was perfect; his second with a brassie was 
pushed out and finished almost level with the 
hole, but some way from it in rough grass. 
There was very little room “‘to come and go on.” 


can, though I was without any real hope, 
I strolled out to meet him at the twelfth green. 
He had a fair crowd with him, so that it was 
clear that he was doing something out of the 
ordinary. 

‘“‘What’s he done?” I whispered to my neigh- 
bor on the green. 

“Two under fours and go in, you 
brute!” he broke out as Duncan’s putt for three 
just slipped over the very edge of the hole. 

“He’s had putts for threes all the way” he 
went on, “If he’d had Hagen to putt for him, 
Heaven only knows what he’d have done.” 





A Burst of Inspiration 


LLOWING a little for my friend’s ex- 

citement, I believe Duncan might well 
have been several strokes better at this point, 
so accurate had been his approaching. As it 
was I reckoned that by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could he do better than 70. I wandered 
disconsolately away, and only rejoined him at 
the long 14th. This time it was clear that 
from the spectators’ demeanor something had 
happened. Duncan had got a three at the 
13th, a very, very good 4 for other people, and 
for the first time the impossible seemed pos- 
sible. He pitched to within 5 or 6 yards at 
the 14th, but the putt was short and wide. A 
tremendous iron shot left him a similar or 
rather shorter putt for a three at the 15th. He 
nearly holed it this time, but not quite. At 
the 16th, a very difficult one-shct hole in the 
teeth of the wind he laid a full spoon shot two 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The scientific de- 
sign of this car 
makes it appear 
much shorter and 
lower than it ac- 
tually is. The four 
seats can be re- 
moved and nested 
out of the way to 
provide room for 
the four swinging 
beds. For eating, 
there is a com- 
pletely equipped 
galley with folding 
metal table and 
six collapsible 
metal chairs, 
2-burner stove and 
oven, ice-box and 
storage space for 
much food 





This clever sport 
car looks like a 
conventional  se- 
dan-limousine_ in 
its idle moments, 
but contains com- 
plete sleeping and 
eating arrange- 
ments for four 
sportsmen. It is 
mounted on a spe- 
cial White chassis 
with a 140 inch 
wheelbase and can 
be converted in- 
stantly into a 
kitchen, dining- 
room, hunting or 
fishing lodge 
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The Schermerhorn 
camp car has four 
wide doors with 
spacious _ bellows 
pockets and in 
terior locks. One 
door only has 
an exterior lock. 
The rear window 
opens for ventila- 
tion when cooking. 
Ingeniously ar 
ranged additional 
clothing lockers 
are set betweenthe 
skeleton parts of 
the frame. An ex 
tra storage battery 
provides plenty of 
light. The body is 
of hammeredalum- 
inum panels 








A Car for Southern Touring 


An Attractive Limousine on a Truck Chassis for Camping, Fishing and Hunting 


of Philadelphia, has designed for Mr. 
Dale B. Fitler, a well-known sports- 
man, a car for southern touring which should 
be of interest to anyone who contemplates flee- 
ing next winter’s rigours by motor car. The 
chief advantage of this machine over the ordi- 
nary camping car is that, while on the road, it 
looks like an ordinary but rather large high 
class sedan limousine rather than a monstrosity, 
which is the impression so many of the camp- 
ing cars give. 
It is mounted on a special White chassis with 
a 140 inch wheelbase, a 45-hp. motor and an 
especially complete equipment of electric lights, 
two special batteries, chains, tow rope and four 
extra tires. The colour scheme is a combina- 
tion of natural grey brown with trimmings of 


M* C. E. SCHERMERHORN, architect, 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


battle brown. The interior is lined with grey 
fabric and the seats are upholstered in high 
grade grey imitation leather. Each seat is indi- 
vidual, of the Pullman type. The floor is lined 
with linoleum. 

All the seats are removable and can be nested 
neatly, one within the other, when the interior 
of the car is needed for sleeping or dining pur- 
poses. 

When the seats are removed, four brown can- 
vas swinging cots are slung rigidly to provide 
sleeping accommodations for fourmen. When 
taken down, the cots are rolled around their 
own cross bars and stored in a commodious 
compartment behind the running board, where 
there is additional space for an axe, pick, 
shovel, tow line, skid chains, small tools and 
other articles of road equipment. 


The eating arrangements in this car are pat- 
ticularly ingenious. The main feature is a com- 
pletely equipped galley in the rear of the cat. 
Here there is a small refrigerator, a 2-burner 


alcohol burning marine type stove with oven | 


About the walls are arranged racks for four 
one-quart and four two-quart vacuum bottles 
and four two-quart vacuum food jars, as 

as other receptacles for coffee, sugar and other 
eating accessories. A complete set of aluminum 
and steel cooking and eating utensils, contailx 
ers for paper cups, napkins and wooden plates 
is provided, as well as a metal folding table 
and six collapsible metal chairs. All thet 
items, and others, including a large refrigerator 
basket, water buckets, lanterns and other acc 
sories are so rigidly secured that they will né 
rattle, no matter how rough the roads may be 
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A special design of sport 
car created for VANITY 
FAIR by Thomas L. 
Hibbard to fit a Loco- 
mobile chassis. The 
above views show details 
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The New Sport Cars 


A Development Which has Grown to Considerable Proportions in the Past Eight Months 












By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


swear that some of these did not appear 
before show time. Haynes, I know, had a 
sporting roadster late last year, and so did 
a few others. The point is, however, that 
the growth of the sport touring car and 
roadster as definite standard models has 
been a matter of only the past few months, 
whereas formerly the motorist in search of 
a car with such unusual colour schemes 
and other characteristics had to turn to the 
custom body builders for it. Of course, 
among the latter, the sport car is an old 
story. 

The increase in the designing and con- 


facturers of standard cars realized 

that there was a growing market 
for touring cars and roadsters which were 
more brilliant in their colour schemes and 
had more tricky accessories than the 
average sombre-coloured stock machine 
possesses. One or two of them took an 
experimental plunge, even before that, 
and produced one or two standard models 
which were considerably livelier in ap- 
pearance and fittings than the regular 
open cars they had been supplying 
hitherto. It wasn’t long before other 


Ge last year a number of the manu- 





companies took the plunge also and found ' , ‘struction of sport cars has become so in- 
the water fine. To- teresting that VAN- 
day, the list of The new Haynes “75” nate in the “— is ITY FAIR has taken 
a 4 2-passenger Blue Rib- the newest iberty et. S 
breezy looking, fast, aie ne tee ooh, spat sundae, cana a hand in it itself. At 
American sport cars ish lines to appeal the Cavalier. It is the top of this page 
is a long one and it to sport lovers. It . scnees tae are three drawings of 
a is fast and has with steel disc ° ° d 
has grown to its pres- very complete wheels and many the machine conceive 
ent proportions in the equipment unusual fittings by Thomas L. Hib- 


bard of LeBaron Stu-_ 
dios as a result of our 
request to bring into being something un- 
usual in the way of open automobiles. It 
is unusual, to say the least. It has fea- 
tures which you may not like, but it has 


past eight months. 

Among the com- 
panies which have brought out new sport 
models since the first of the year are 
Auburn, Buick, Chandler, Cole, Colum- 
bia, Davis, Durant ‘4’, Hanson, Liberty, 





Marmon, Mitchell, Moon, Oldsmobile, other features which are worth the serious 
Pilot, Studebaker and others. I won’t (Continued on page 88) 

This unusual Rolls Royce is a sport touring car A special sport touring car built by William C. 
by Derham with polished brass fittings, black - -- Poertner on the Durant 6-cylinder chassis. Note 


exterior with cream and blue trim- the sturdy bumpers, barrel type head 

Mings, blue upholstery and Be | eee ae Ri sn lamps, spotlight and Victoria 

blak leather mud '. - top and attractive uphol- 
guards , tt ia Mite = stery covering 
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Above is a new Pack- 
ard brougham by 
Earle C. Anthony. It 
has a 50-gal. fuel 
tank, over-sized radi- 
ator, disc wheels and 
a particularly attrac- 
tive way of mounting 
the spare wheels, The 
owner is just emerg- 
ing. She is Leonore 
Hughes, dancing 
partner of. Maurice 














The 5-passenger Lincoln touring car ‘ Don Lee runs to Cadillac body work. 
above was built for Douglas MacLean by iaiieniaies 5 Above is his latest—a 2-passenger coupé 
the Walter M. Murphy Company. It has : , on the Model “61” chassis, with perma- 
a low English Burbank top, lowered : ' nent, bluish-grey broadcloth interior, a 
se@@ and fine white striping on a dark gos ff of special maroon exterior finish and a 

blue finish : 9 es ‘4 ° pleasing combination of gentle curves 


Below is something new in 4-passenger Pi Tp > z Weg ee The car below, with California style top, 
touring bodies. It is the product of the ‘ 4 ug is a Dodge, equipped with a 5-passenger 


Robert Thompson Company and was a» 3 ’ ay touring body by the Albertson Motor 

built for Irving H. Hellman, of Los , . ‘s Company. It has wire wheels, including 

Angeles. It is mounted on one of the “ two spares, individual aluminum steps 
newest of the Renault chassis 3 ‘ with courtesy lights and spotlight 


In the inset above 
is the new special 
“999” Leach road- 
ster of Shirley 
Mason, shown 


with her 1922 

model police dog. 

The car is a “6” 

with 107 h.p. en- 
gine 


Western Designers Have Ideas of Their Own 
The Latest Development of Motor Car Styles on the Pacific Coast 
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(A) Two excellent examples of the 
present fashion in handkerchiefs. At 
left, a strawberry crépe, purple border 


handkerchief for day use. At right, 
one of figured linen damask for evening 





























(B) Two other smart handkerchiefs. 
To the left note the marking of mono- 
gram and crest combined on purple 
and white batiste. At the right, a 
taupe crépe handkerchief figured in blue 


1. The jacket of this type of double breast- 

ed sacque suit is supposed to be worn with 

all buttons fastened. It is made of dark 

mouse-colored cloth and worn with a plain 

gray shirt with white collars and cuffs, dark 

green tie, calf skin boots with taupe cloth 
tops and a soft gray green hat 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Suggestions Relating to Suitable Styles and Colour Schemes for Autumn Wear 


suit the year round. The days of heavy 
= winter underwear and heavy outer cloth- 
Ing are past. This is due to the modern con- 
ditions of life under which we live. Even in 
the dead of winter a heavy overcoat will be 
sufficient to meet the severest weather, because 
In our houses and offices we are quite com- 
fortable in the same weight of suit that we 
wore during the spring or autumn. Few men 
now-a-days change their underwear from sea- 
son to season, and now the difference in a man’s 
wardrobe is only noticeable in colour and ma- 
terial, not in weight. Custom has dictated 
that the darker shades in materials are suited 
(0 autumn and winter wear, while light colours, 
such as light gray and tan, are only appropri- 
ately worn in the spring and summer. There- 
fore, it would appear that the chief change in 
men’s clothes from season to season, with the 
€xception of slight changes in cut, are the 
¢ anges in colour and colour schemes. 
It is suggested that the double-breasted 
Sacque suit in the first sketch in this article 
made in a dark mouse-coloured cloth. The 
double-breasted suit in Number 2 is suggested 


Ts modern man wears a medium weight 


to be made in a blue and black mixture and 
the suit in sketch 3, a mixture of brown and 
gray. These examples in colour schemes illus- 
trate the sobriety which is suitable to the 
autumn and coming winter. Quieter tones and 
darker colours for the autumn and winter 
wardrobe do not by any means indicate a som- 
bre or dull effect. On the contrary, with such a 


colour scale as we have indicated above, fashion 


dictates the lavish use of deep rich reds, pur- 
ples, blues and oranges for accessories such as 
neck-ties, mufflers, coloured handkerchiefs, etc. 
The scale of colours in a man’s wardrobe 
might be compared to a painter’s colour card— 
the light shades and variations of the colours 
representing spring and summer, and the dark- 
er and more brilliant ones, autumn and winter. 

Again and again we have dwelt on the im- 
portance of colour combinations to the man who 
would be well dressed. Taking, for example, 
the first three illustrations in this article, we 
will consider each colour scheme separately and 
see for what reason they are chosen. In the 
first illustration we have a dark mouse-coloured 
suit. A shirt of plain gray material has been 
chosen to combine with a dark green tie, and a 


soft gray green hat which is bound with a 
dark gray band. In this instance the collars 
and cuffs are white, but that is a matter of 
choice. If the cuffs and collar of shirt had 
been of the same material, instead of a con- 
trasting one, the colour scheme in this ensemble 
would not have been in any way destroyed, 
but in that case the choice should have been a 
bright green instead of a dark one. 

A point of emphasis is needed to replace the 
accent given by the white collar and cuffs. It 
is appropriate to mention here the facts that 
coloured shirts with collars to match are more 
popular and more serviceable, although not 
more correct, than the type of shirt we have 
illustrated in this sketch. It may be readily 
seen that this quiet, though carefully worked 
out, colour scheme in sketch number 1 would 
be very effective by reason of the impression of 
harmony and good taste which it conveys. It 
is a harmonious combination of grays and 
greens. It is well to bear in mind that com- 
binations in which green is used should only 
be worn by men who have high colouring. 

In sketch number 2, we have given a blue 
and black mixture for the material of the suit. 
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2. This cut of double-breasted jacket with a narrow lap 

should be worn with only the lower two sets of buttons 

fastened. The suit is made of blue and black mixed 

cloth worn with a deep blue shirt, with deeper blue 

stripes, a white wing collar, blue and black checked bow 

tie, black calf button boots with black uppers, and a 
bowler hat 


A deep striped blue shirt, a blue and black 
checked bow tie, and a black bowler hat are 
suggested in combination with this suit. These 
are the “high spots” in the colour scheme. 
Though this scheme sounds conservative, it 
will not necessarily appear dull, because of the 
deep blue shirt, whose colour becomes very 
striking in this combination. There is one note- 
worthy detail in this sketch—the wing collar, 
which is forecast to become very popular with 
the everyday business man. This cut of col- 
lar lends distinction and is becoming to the 
majority of men. It is also one of the most 
comfortable collars to wear. To prove this 
statement one has only to wear a wing collar 
with a wide opening and it will be found to 
be as comfortable as any collar made. But 
let us point out that this is only the case when 
the opening of the wing collar is wide and 
also that the collar with the wide opening is 
the only correct shape to wear. 

The colour scheme in sketch number 3 is 
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C. A luxurious pajama 
of handkerchief linen. 
This model comes in 
other designs and col- 
ours. Price of pa- 
jamas, $16.00 


D. One of the newest luxuries in garters 
such as illustrated above are intended to 
be fastened at one end to the under draw- 


ers and at the other to the sock. Price, 
$3.00 











3. A single-breasted three-button sacque suit, the lapels 

of which are cut straight and worn with a deep roll. 

Note the short-waisted double-breasted waistcoat, The 

suit is of brown gray lovat mixture worn with a plain 

brown shirt with collars and cuffs of the same material, 

dark brown and white striped tie, dark brown hat with 
a darker band 


built about a suit of brown and gray covert 
mixture. All colour schemes should be built 
around some one selected article of clothing. 
The logical nucleus of the colour scheme of a 
man’s toilet is his suit or his shirt. Ties, hand- 
kerchiefs, shoes, hat, etc., should be chosen in 
relation to these articles. With this gray and 
brown mixture we suggest a plain brown shirt 
with collars and cuffs of the same material, 4 
brown and white striped tie, and a brown hat. 
The cut of the coat in this figure is very wel 
adapted to wear with the smart new double- 
breasted waistcoats,’ because the lapels are 
deeply rolled to the last button and may be 
worn open to show the generous roll of the 
waistcoat. A linen waistcoat, similar to this, 
is shown on the shopping page at the end of 
this article. It is appropriate to autumn 4 
well as to spring and summer wear. A white 
handkerchief with a rich red border, to repeat 
the brown and white combination of the té, 
would be the last touch to make the colour com- 
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4. Showing the rear view of the most desirable style of 

overcoat. Namely a garment which shows a clean back 

with ample drape at the lower part to allow freedom of 

movement. Herring-bone, covert cloth and vicuna are 
three suitable materials 


bination in sketch 3 a well thought out scheme. 

The cut of clothes of the really well dressed 
man does not radically change from season to 
season. Full trousers may become a little full- 
et and generously shaped lapels a little wider, 
as is the case this year, or it may be the re- 
verse, but it is the change never so noticeable 
a change as to make this season’s suit appear 
to be in sharp contrast to that of last season. 
The five drawings on these pages are correct in 
every detail and the slight variations in cut 
afford a wide range in choice of details. 

It is a matter of judgment whether a man 
Wears a double-breasted coat with a wide lap 
as illustrated in sketch number 1, or one with 
a natrow lap as illustrated in sketch number 2. 
In the case of a tall, thin man, the wide lap 
to the coat inclines him to better proportions. 
The opening of a coat or waistcoat, whether 
high or low, is also a matter of taste and pro- 
portion. There are, however, a few details in 
the cutting of clothes which are not a matter 
of choice, and which to be correct must be 
Nightly considered. For example, the width 
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(E) Instead of knit- 
ting neckties young 
ladies are now knit- 
ting golf stockings 
for their best young 
men. This successful 
example was knitted 
under directions ob- 
tainable with the 
wool. This is the 
newest pastime 
for the smart 
young lady 





















(F) A tan shetland wool sock of 
softest texture with a light brown 
clock of elaborate design is one of 
the luxuries in the shops. Price, 
$7.50 


(G) Here is an example 

of a custom made practi- 

cal stout winter boot 

with tan cloth upper of 

the laced Blucher 
type 








5. The front view of an autumn overcoat for informal 
wear has a single breasted fly front and bold notched 
lapels. Sleeves are finished with cuffs with three but- 
tons. It is suggested that it be made up in soft brown 
herring-bone, cheviot or vicuna 


of shoulders should be generous so that a man’s 
movements are unhampered. Clothes should 
hang easy and loose but should appear to be 
fitted. To achieve this effect they must be 
shaped to follow the outline of the natural 
figure. In the case of ready-to-wear clothes 
the most successful result may often be 
achieved by buying a garment a size larger 
than one requires and having it refitted. In 
this way it is possible to get a generous width 
in the shoulder and a fullness in the trousers 
which may not otherwise be there. 

Note—In the next issue of Vanity Fair, the 
Well Dressed Man article will be devoted 
entirely to the subject of evening dress. Con- 
cerning this particular department of their 
wardrobe, men seem to know less than any other, 


judging from the liberties taken with evening 


clothes apparent on all sides. But it is, of, 
course, obvious that in no feature of dress is 
it more essential to be conversant with all the 
correct details. A man who does not know is 
clearly at a decided disadvantage beside the 
man who is properly turned out. 
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(H) A tan covert cloth top coat for 

autumn and early winter wear. It is 

cut with extreme width in the should- 

ers, a wide lapel, slanting side pockets 

and a half belted back. It is ready 

made after an English model and sells 
for $65 00 





(1) A short-waisted, double-breasted 
tan linen waistcoat suitable to wear 
with a sacque suit, as illustrated in 
sketch 3 in the foregoing article, or 
with a morning coat in spring or 
autumn. Price, $11.50 














(L) This clever invention, which resembles 
a wrist watch, is used on a golf course to 


mark the number of strokes at each hole. 


It 


is an accurate way of checking your score as 


you go along. Price, $1.00 


If you care to buy any article illus- 
Department, Vanity 
the dealer from whom it may be pur- 
and the page cn which it is pictured. 
you free of charge. 
Publishing Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
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Enclose your check 
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(J.) This white bordered 
handkerchief with center 
design in colour is espe- 
cially made to match the 
shirt illustrated below, 
Price, $2.50 
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(K) This shirt of French batiste of a 

solid colour with cuffs and pleated front 

in sheer Zephyr, to match the handker- 

chief in the above illustration, comes in 

blue, tan and lavender and gives a smart 
touch. Price, $7.50 





(M) “Pung Chow” is the latest craze in gam- 
bling games. In China it is: called ‘Mah- 
Jongg” and is the ancient Chinese game of 
Dominoes. This set comes in ivory ($40.00) 
as well as in bone ($25.00) 


(N) A printed percale made into a 


very smart dressing gown. It comes 
in a variety of colours and designs 
and is bound in bright coloured braid. 
It is a popular gown. Price, $18.00 


in the Well Dressed Man 
tell you the manufacturer’s name, or 
Simply indicate the article 


you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
New York City. 


: Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—INVIGORATING SOUP 





CED is the station for me— 
C-ampbell’s E-very D-ay! 

Its radiation brings jubilation— 
Just hear what your neighbors say! 








Listen in! 


Hear what your friends are saying about 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Ask them how they 
like it. You'll soon learn that it’s the most 
popular of all soups — the soup which has 
“broadcasted” the name and the fame of 
Campbell’s to every corner of the land. Just 
one delicious spoonful and you'll know why. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


has all the goodness from the most luscious, 
tempting tomatoes—just the pure tonic juices 
and fruity parts strained to a rich, smooth puree, 
blended with golden table butter and delicately 
spiced. Have Campbell’s Tomato Soup for 
luncheon or dinner today and see what a real 
joy it is to your appetite! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR Ti 





—=—= ‘Sixteen different—— 





PH CAMPBELL COMPANY 4 + 
CAMDE NN. J. Usa 


















delicious ways to 
serve it!” 


So writes an enthusiastic 
housewife about 
Campbell's Tomato Soup. 
Some of the attractive 
uses she mentions are 
Cream of Tomato, tomato 
sauce for meats, fish and 
salads and to give a tastier 
relish to ‘spaghetti, rice, 
eggs or vegetables. 











Camtle, SOUPS 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Younger Generation and Its Critics 


(Continued from page 53) 


great blessing. It is oftentimes precisely 
those who are themselves no longer in 
the April of life who perceive therein 
the supreme virtue. 

The present writer recollects distinct- 
ly an occasion, during a lecture deliv- 
ered by Dr. Talcott Williams to a group 
of young men aging from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age, in which the 
veteran and publicist suddenly remarked 
to the effect “Remember, gentlemen, you 
are now rapidly approaching the age 
when men make their most vital contri- 
butions to literature”, and left one mem- 
ber of his audience, at the least, specu- 
lating whether Wordsworth’s career was 
in reality architypical of that of all 
poets. 


Are the Young Necessarily Modern? 


F ged there is a growing band of writ- 
ers, physically young, who do not 
open their columns, if columns to open 
they do possess, alternately to toutings 
of the fledglings and of mc~> mature 
spirits of the genus of Edna erber. 
There is this growing band for whom 
the test of ideas is their truthfulness and 
the test of art its excellence, and not 
the fact whether ideas or art were pro- 
duced today or six hundred years since, 
It is not its “modernity” that caused T. 
S. Eliot to write his essay on the metric 
of Pound. For “modernity” can have 
no value for one who steeps himself of 
will in the Elizabethans, and devotes his 
first critical volume largely to examina- 
tions of their poetry. It is not its 
“modernity” that has made Pound un- 
flaggingly acclaim the writing of James 
Joyce; for no more than for Eliot can 
“modernity” be of value for one who 
has won himself a sort of immortality as 
the transmitter of old English, old 
French, old Chinese poems; and whose 
latest volume contains noteworthy in- 
terpretations of the dry, caustic, Boeo- 
tian spirit of Propertius. It was cer- 
tainly not his contemporaneity to Ran- 
dolph Bourne that produced in Van 
Wyck Brooks the beautiful memorial to 
that poor great soldier of liberty. 

Has it indeed been, in all these cases, 
anything more than the standard of the 
truthfulness of ideas and the excellence 
of art, that has made these writers praise 
a work, whether or not it was pro- 
duced yesterday or six hundred years 
ago? And if certain of the band of new 
critics are found more often praising the 
excellent work done in their own day 
than that done in the past, is it not 
rather because they love Dante more 
than because they love Dante less? Can 
one really understand the great men of 
the past and at the same time fail to 
perceive in the geniuses about one 
(genius inevitably unrecognized and 
struggling) some, no matter how small 
a quantity, of the same substance that 
moved in the giants of other days? It 
scarcely seems one can. No doubt, there 
may be men who appear to understand 
the great reliques of the past and stiil 
remain entirely unmoved by what is go- 
ing on in their own hour. But it seems 
likely that the knowledge of such is 
merely the knowledge of the letter. It 
is certainly not the understanding of the 
spirit. For it is the nature of the spirit 
that it is recognizable under most diver- 
gent appearances. And recognition of it, 
like charity, always begins at home. 

So the critics who appear to spend 
most of their time seeking to win public 
recognition for some new poet, new 
painter, new musician, are indeed, 
springing to the defense of the very same 
element they have found in Dante, Ru- 
bens, Bach, and have been taught by 
these masters to revere. About them 
they see an established critical fraternity 
doing infinite wrong to the living crea- 
tors of excellence because of the unhap- 
py conviction apparently irremediably 
germane to established critical fraterni- 
ties, the conviction that “what is good 
cannot be new, and what is new cannot 
be good”. So they devote as much of 


their energies as they can summon to 
the attempt to fortify life and faith in 
those in whom life and faith can still 
be fortified. And in obeying this in- 
stinct, they are indeed, whether they are 
aware of it or no, following humbly in 
exalted footsteps. They are attempting 
to do for their contemporaries what 
some of the great men of thcir profes- 
sion, Herder, Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve, 
Brandes, did for theirs. 

But it is precisely for his failure to 
make the obligatory distinctions be- 
tween those physically young and 
those callow before moving onward to 
his praise of the idealism of Croce and 
Gentile, that we ought heartily to thank 
Mr. Spingarn. Because of it, a news- 
paper of large circulation and small 
character mistook his article for an on- 
slaught on all those young in years who 
were poeticizing, novelizing, criticizing, 
and used the opportunity to fill up ils 
editorial columns with falsetto hurrahs 
over what it ca.i:¢ “the passing of the 
epidemic of infar'.ic paralysis, which 
has afflicted American literature”; and 
because of the newspaper editorial, Mr. 
Nock issued his now justly famous call. 
Of the editorial itself, little need be said. 
It is the sympathetic repercussion of 
this newspaper wind in the consciousness 
of the editor of a self-styled radical 
weekly that remains interesting. 

Mr. Nock, in his Reviewer’s Notebook, 
found the editorial “a strange produc- 
tion, malevolent and unscrupulous in 
temper, and yet in every point of fact 
but one, whether stated or implied— 
wholly sound”; the ability to find some- 
thing “strange, malevolent and unscru- 
pulous in temper”, “wholly sound in 
point of fact, with one _ exception, 
whether stated or implied” being vouch- 
safed him, we are to understand, it 
seems, by the Aristotelian discipline to 
which he submitted himself in his youth. 
He agreed that the young poets, critics 
and novelists are giving a sorry account 
of themselves. Although he _ himself 
could never make up his mind that “our 
youth is as bad as all this’”—“head- 
strong, adventurous, unsuggestible, slow 
to see when it is making a fool of it- 
self”—still, it may be. His sole point of 
difference with the editorial was, it 
seems, that the young were not original- 
ly damned, but the “victims of circum- 
stance”. He found repulsive, taunts 
against those upon whom misdirection 
and frustration had had full sway. 
“The intellectual and artistic flappers” 
might be as stupid and silly as one 
pleases, but was it not rather a marvel 
of the uncovenanted mercies of Provi- 
dence that they were not ten times as 
stupid and silly? 


Why We Do Not Rejoice 


For: it seems that the elder generation 
has not shared with the younger the 
immense advantages it itself enjoyed 
early in life. The elder generation—had 
had the encouragement to do better. In 
its youth, the net total of culture tended 
to civilize it; great spiritual movements 
energized it. However, for some reason 
or other, the elder generation has string- 
ently renounced and disparaged spiritual 
elements. Therefore, concluded Mr. 
Nock, let the older generation get awav 
from undue preoccupation with the es- 
tablishment of stark theory and princi- 
ple, let it “cease to regard the creative 
artist as—a preacher’s congregation; and 
come to regard him as a fellow striver, 
fellow worker, whose desires and aspira- 
tions largely correspond with its own.” 
There are men who could do it admir- 
ably if only they saw fit. They could, 
moreover, take the next step in criticism, 
showing the relation of every activity 
of the human spirit with the economic 
system under which it is practiced. At 
least—“youth would then have its free 
choice of taking or rejecting a sound 
spiritual guidance.” . 

And still, why is it that we who need 
to learn, with all this apparent good 


reason for jubilation, do not rejoice 
greatly? Why is it that instead of 
arising as a single man and intoning the 
chorale “Es ist das Heil uns kommen 
her”, we find ourselves with difficulty 
suppressing our mirth? One hears some 
protestations; one hears a great deal 
more of half-smothered laughter. Cer- 
tainly, if we laugh, it is not for the rea- 
son, that any of us is prepared to reject 
real assistance were it to be offered us; 
much as the healthiness that knows no 
fat sweeter, than that which sticks to its 
own bones might make us reject an 
offer to assist us in becoming a replica 
of a man dead, a replica even of the 
“altissimo poeta’. : 

If then we smile, we who need so 
badly to learn, it is because, weak and 
ignorant as we are, we are not quite 
so simple as to mistake a confession of 
moral bankruptcy when it is made. By 
his own words, this man and those with 
whom he chooses to associate himself 
are attained of ghastly failure. By his 
own words, they are attained of treason 
to the things of the spirit. Sainte-Beuve, 
Ruskin, Arnold and Wordsworth, 
Goethe and Niebuhr, Scherer, Emerson, 
Renan and Thoreau, had done some- 
thing for them, we are told; but we are 
also told that “for their successors, they 
chose to organize, actually to institu- 
tionalize, the neglect of those things, the 
disparagement of culture, the discour- 
agement of a free and disinterested play 
of thought, the repression of the instinct 
of beauty and amenity”, Having seen 
the light, they still played the Judas. 
Whatever we in our ignorance have 
done, certainly nothing as pitiable can, 
even by our greatest denigrators, be 
charged against us. And still, these very 
men are to provide others with “spirit- 
ual guidance”! What insolence. The 
self-confessed betrayers of a public trust 
pretending that it is they alone can 
manage a vast public utility! 


Has Mr. Nock Seen Goethe Plain? 


Bet they do themselves—Mr. Nock and 
his “generation”—too much honour 
even in posing as great betrayers. They 
never were in the position to be grandly 
treasonable. They never perceived the 
light. For there is no receiving unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding giving, and 
by their own mouths they prove they 
have not given. Had they really taken; 


had they really seen Goethe and Ruskin : 


and Matthew Arnold plain, they could 
never have “done nothing to maintain 
and strengthen the tendencies” they pre- 
tend were imparted to them. They 
could never have been “steadily against 
formative knowledge and in favor of 
mere instrumental knowledge”. They 
would have returned into the world, no 
matter what activity they found them- 
selves engaged in, the light which they 
had drawn from its great minds. 

No doubt at all, they knew the names 
of these great worthies. But Van 
Wyck Brooks has taught us to see 
that all through the course of Amer- 
ican history, men have read in books 
without acquiring practical knowledge; 
that because of a split, characteristic 
of an entire civilization, between the 
faculties of theory and action, ideas 
existed without any relation to prac- 
tical living, and heads floated sev- 
ered of bodies. And it is precisely be- 
cause of this split that Mr. Nock and 
his “generation” never understood clear- 
ly what it was they were reading. He 
himself proves it. For though he thinks 
he knows what the New Testament sig- 
nified by the word “krisis”, he has never 
understood the New Testament; other- 
wise, he would not be selfrighteous and 
indulge in pharasaical self-congratula- 
tions on his superior education. 

And so they have little to give that is 
worth giving. And they have really 
nothing to say. Their moral resolutions 
are not going to make critics of them. 
The real critic does not have to be sum- 
moned, Cincinnatus-like, from the plow. 


Your true-born, critic, your Sainte. 
Beuve, will submit himself to rigoroys 
examinations of his conscience; byt 
he will scarcely ever cease from criticiz. 
ing. The process endlessly engages his 
brain. He can scarce be conscious with. 
out criticizing. Sooner or later, he must 
burst into speech. For crystallization: 
are continually taking place in his ming 
because of the books he reads, the 
people he meets, the talk he hears, the 
landscapes he sees. Self-knowledge com. 
mences in him through knowledge of 
some other thing, generally some other 
work of art. It moves inward from 
without; he begins with the examination 
of the processes of another man and 
ends with the realization that he has 
taken a step beyond his old self. But 
Mr. Nock’s critics do not exist. For, 
were they truly critics, they would not 
have had to wait upon his summons, 
They are indeed, these men of his “gen. 
eration,” we suspect strongly, figments 
of his fantasy. They are projections of 
himself. 


Can We Reproduce the Classics? 


ND he himself, at least while this un. 
happy pretentiousness has him in its 
grip, cannot assist in any material way 
those who are seeking to create. By the 
words of his article he demonstrates that 
he has neither an understanding of the 
creative nor of the critical processes, if 
two indeed they are. For he implies 
that creation is the attempt to reproduce 
the effect of other works, and that the 
function of criticism is to assure the 
creator that such reproductions can be 
made, and to assist him in making them, 
Now, although the net total of gen- 
eral culture has perhaps not tended to 
civilize us, we are not quite as misn- 
formed as to believe that any first-rate 
work has ever been accomplished by 
anyone consciously seeking to emulate 
the effect of other specific work. If ef- 
fects happen to resemble each other, it 
is not because the resemblance has been 
sought out. Most of us have read the 
Eneid, at least the first six books of it, 
in order to get into college; and we te- 
main aware that the superiority of the 
fourth over the fifth book, a superiority, 
it is said, not disputed by Virgil himself, 
flows from the fact that in the former 
he was expressing his own dark, sub- 
lunary, romantic soul, and in the latter 
he was just a trifle too consciously try- 
ing to emulate the Iliad and its funeral 
games. The grandeur of Racine, too, 
lies not in his faithfulness to “the senti- 
ments of the academy”, but in the keen- 
ness with which he perceived the tiger 
in the human heart, and expressed it 
through figureheads inherited from clas- 
sical culture. And, although Goethe has 
not, as it were, taken us by his Olympian 
hand, we are nevertheless able to read 
what he said about the ineluctability of 
the creative impulse, particularly to 
Eckermann on March 11th, 1828, and 
know that he recognized it as the bolt 
from the blue above, “kin to the dae- 
moniac”. The function of criticism, on 
the other hand, Mr. Nock’s own sub- 
editor, Brooks, has told us, has evef 
been “since the days when Socrates, its 
august founder, sat in the market-place 
and played the midwife to so many I 
articulate minds—to be on the spo 
when thoughts are being born”. The 
italics are for Mr. Nock. ? 
Nor is he really interested in the thing 
before him, the young for whose welfare 
he pretends to be so solicitous, save I 
so much as they might furnish a back- 
ground which would becomingly set him 
off. There can be no doubt that the 
center of Mr. Nock’s interest lies in him- 
self in the character of a sage “during 


-the few years before him” remorsefully 


but magnificently illuminating benight 
youth. For there is not a word that he 
has written that reveals that he ha 
taken the smallest trouble to scan te 
visages of those whose interest, he ¢ 
(Concluded on page 106) 
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Steel Makes the 
Ideal Golf Shaft 


NLESS you have played with a Bristol Steel 

Shafted Club you have no idea how wonderful 
itis. You can't judge it by just looking at it or even 
feeling it; you must play a round to find out how 
easily it swings, how beautiful is its balance, how 
much more confidence it gives you. 


Steel makes the ideal golf shaft—the balance can 
be placed where it is wanted and every shaft can be 
manufactured exactly equal in quality. You know 
this is not true of hickory—no two pieces of wood are 
alike. 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft can be played with in 
rain or sun without fear of it warping like hickory 
or rusting. Climatic conditions will not injure it. 


If you have any trouble obtaining Bristol Steel 
Shafted Clubs, order direct from us. State length 
and whether whippy or stiff shafts are desired. 
Should you wish, Bristol Steel Golf Shafts can be 
attached to your old heads. 


Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can now be supplied 
by The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Thos. E. Wilson & Co., Chicago, IIl.; and The 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
894 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


wD 


May 12, 1914 
May 2, 1916 









“Seal Golf Shaft 


NOTICE: Basic and Supplementary Patents covering 
Steel Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 
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An Impression of Walter Hagen 
(Continued from page 75) 


yards from the hole. His partner went ball into the hole with much knuckling 
from one side of the green to the other in of the right knee, and a forward 
and took five to hole out, while Duncan lunge of their small bodies. When they 
waited—and we all waited breathlessly. grow up into professionals they have 
Then he rammed the ball straight into orthodox clubs to putt with, but they 
the hole. Now he had only to do the too often employ their boyish method, 
last two holes in the par figure to tie, That method may do wonderful things 
but two harder “par” fours cannot be when it does not matter, but it will not 
imagined. Each called for two wooden stand the test of a championship, when 
club shots, even for Duncan who can nerves are strung up. Then that man 
drive as far as anybody. He got the holes his putts who stands still and hits 
first four, not without a struggle, for the ball truly, and the man who cuts or 
he was short in two and had to get a jabs.or pokes or prods at his putts js 
nasty putt down. The last hole was lost. If one originally began to putt as 
something of an anti-climax. Two a boy with a iofting iron (I speak feel. 
grand shots put him just off the edge of ingly on this point) one has got later 
the green, and then at last that wonder- on to put away childish things, if one 
ful burst of inspiration broke down. He can, and study putting with a proper 
quite failed to hit his little pitch, and club as an art to be learnt all over again, 
was a good six yards’short. It was the I do not know whether your profes. 
death blow; he took a five and finished sionals have been luckier than ours and 
in 69. have owned proper putting clubs from 
I quoted my excitable friend, who their earliest years, but I am sure of 
said “If he had had Hagen to putt for one thing, that all your players have 
him”. It was a well deserved compli- grasped the enormous importance of 
ment to our new champion. Right one or two cardinal points—such as 
through he putted beautifully, and was standing still and hitting the ball 
the most convincing putter in all that smoothly—and have worked away til 
big field. He was always deliberate they have, as far as is humanly possible, 
and yet never dawdled over his putts, mastered them. That is what our play- 
and he always stood still and gave the ers have got to do now, and Hagen has 
hole a chance. given us much cause for gratitude by 
When your amateurs beat our team at rubbing in so valuable a lesson. 
Hoylake last year, there was a concen- I have been so very humble about 
sus of opinion that we had a good deal our shortcomings that perhaps I may 
to learn in the matter of putting. After venture to point out one respect in 
this year’s open championship we are which your champions might learn a 
more certain of it than ever. Somehow little something from ours. Hagen—and 
or other there has grown up a tradition Barnes too, though in a lesser degree— 
over here that the very best of golfers seems to have a rooted dislike to taking 
must miss tiny putts. I don’t know a wooden club through the green. He 
why it is; possibly because Braid and certainly can play great shots with that 
Vardon had a little weakness at times big driving iron of his, but a good many 
in that direction. At any rate we have times he appeared first to underclub 
come to accept it as an unalterable himself, and then to over-hit himself. 
state of things to see our professionals He did not waste many shots in his 
play with mechanical brilliancy and pre- four rounds and nearly all of those that 
cision up to the hole, and every now and I saw him waste, came from this exag- 
again take three putts. Against Hagen gerated attachment to the heavy iron. 
this sort of thing will not do, and we He is so fine and accurate a wooden club 
have got to realize it. player from the tee, that it is odd to see 
Ss 
The Progress of the Professional atid oe 
HAVE got a theory, whether sound’ I have no manner of doubt that he 
or not, to account for the fact that can play very fine brassie or spoon shots 
professionals are far more human on if he wants to, but he seems not to 
the green than anywhere else. In their want to. Perhaps it is for the good of 
caddie days they never seem to possess the world in general that he should have 
a putter, so they do the best they can this one slightly vulnerable joint in his 
with a lofting iron. Watch a group of harness, for goodness knows he is for- 
boys playing at their little improvised midable enough as it is—a great golfer 
round of holes near the caddie shed, who plays the game in every sense as it 
and you will see them all cutting the should be played. 


Mrs. Wharton in Eclipse 
(Continued from page 19) 


farther than had ever been done before, He started the cult of the ugly. jae 
and discovered some remarkable pot- friend once said to Mr. Longfellow that 
tery. I remarked that I supposed if the trouble with his painting was that 
he had gone still farther, he would have he “did not let himself go”; “or, as he 
come to China. I am afraid he thought expressed it, if I would only get “drunk, 


this remark flippant.” I would do much better.” 

Mr. Longfellow believed that “philos- | At any rate he has put on record, in 
ophical speculation might be excellent Random Memories, (Houghton Mifflin) 
gymnastics for the mind, but . . . large- a faithful impression of the Boston 


ly a waste of time”, that “there should mind at its most pellucid and rudimen- 
be no ground for socialism in this coun- tary, uncolored by genius or intelligent 
try”, because “almost every millionaire —and with only the slight native pul 
that you can think of began as a poor gency without which the picture w0 
boy” and “if every lazy or incompetent be incomplete. And he has done it, it 
man had had their brains, he might have should be said to his credit, with e 
done the same,” and, finally, that “in traordinarily little tediousness: there is 
art we must study those who have gone scarcely a word of his narration which 
before, if we are to learn the great is not entirely insipid, but it is nev 
principles of art, and not flounder ponderous or long-winded; in its cleat- 
around in a sea of eccentricities .... ness and its naiveté it provides an & 
Manet .. . is largely responsible for the cellent lens to catch a glimpse of 3 
vulgarity and coarseness of modern art. whole vanishing civilization. 
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The owner of a Cadillac is impressed almost 
immediately by its day-by-day dependability. 
But what cements and seals his allegiance to the 
Cadillac is the continuity of this fine performance 
over a period of years. 


He gradually realizes that this dependability which 
he prizes is not a mere passing quality to be enjoyed 
while the car is new, but that it is to endure 
in all its fullness throughout his entire term of 
ownership. 


From the time of that realization forward, and the 
realization comes certainly and clearly to every 
owner of a Cadillac, his whole conception of 
motoring possibilities changes and becomes in- 
finitely broader and finer. 


Every far-off state and city of fancy becomes 





instantly a place to be visited, and easily and 
safely visited, in his Cadillac. 

Every trip, whether of one mile or one thousand, 
he undertakes with the serene surety that not only 
will he travel in complete comfort, but that arrival 
and departure at a particular time in his Cadillac 
is almost exclusively a matter of his own decision. 
This is what the veteran owner of a Cadillac has 
in mind when he becomes extravagantly enthu- 
siastic over his car’s indomitable dependability. 
It is a dependability that the Cadillac owner sin- 
cerely believes is unequalled; that he knows will 
endure not simply for a month or a year but 
throughout the entire term of service; not merely 
for one thousand but for many thousands of miles; 
and that is the deep, determining reason for his 
preference for the Cadillac. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motor Corporation 
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Built for service in South America to meet the 
demands of urban and social usage. The color 
scheme is black and cream. Note the splendid 
contour of the hood and the collapsible roof. 


A New 
Cadillac Cabriolet 
by 


DERHAM 


A poised dignity, coupled with a pleas- 
ing smartness and beauty of line, trim and 
color—carefully fitted with luxurious ap- 
pointments for the personal convenience of 
the occupants. 

This body which was designed and con- 
structed for the Export Department of the 
General Motors Corporation is an ex- 
emplification of Derham exclusive coach 
work. 

Any representative selling fine motors, 
of American or Foreign make, will ap- 
preciate the opportunity to secure for you 
an individual Derham Custom Body for 
the chassis you select. 




























The DERHAM BODY (Co. Inc. 
237-245 South 12th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 










Suburban Shop 
Rosemont, Pa. 








This broadside view will no doubt impress you 
with the nicety of balance. Note the low appear- 
ance of the entire car. 





















VANITY FAIR 


~ 7 Sagegeal 


The newest standard Locomobile type “Sportif” is a 4-seater designed by 

J. Frank de Causse. Its colour scheme is optional and it has complete 

equipment comprising bumper, spotlight, rear view mirror, two extra tires 
and other fittings ’ 


The New Sport Cars 


(Continued from page 77) 


study of anybody who wishes to add to 
his fleet an unusual type of turnout for 
mild weather use. 

Hibbard calls this machine a “char- 
rette,” claiming that it resembles in 
many ways that coachwork of other 
days when great care and discrimination 


| were inyolved in the selection of correct 


road equipage. Such a car is eminently 
suited for summer runabout work in the 
mountains or at the shore or for all sea- 
son use in a milder climate. 

The heat from a hot motor is dis- 
agreeable. The low body sides of this 
car were designed with the idea of al- 
lowing the easy escape of warm air from 
this cause. To provide an arm rest, 
and to give the occupants a sense of 
security, a rail has been placed at the 
height of a few inches above the sides 
of the body proper. This rail is of 
wood, supported from the body at the 
sides by light steel uprights, finished in 
natural wood, spar varnished. The 
four-bow top is mounted on the rail and 
its wood bows are finished in the same 
manner as its support. 


HE chassis chosen for this design is a 

Locomobile, but a number of changes 
have been made in the standard fittings 
to assist in securing a harmonious effect 
in the completed car. The fenders, run- 
ning boards and splashers have been re- 
placed by others of quite a different de- 
sign and the spare tires are slung at the 


| body sides in preference to the usual 
| mounting at the rear. The headlamps 


are also of another style and the liberty 
of providing luggage carriers at the rear 
has been taken. 

To do away with the monotonously 
conventional fenders found on practical- 
ly all cars, a wing type of fender has 
been employed which, while acting ef- 


| fectively as a mud guard, adds great 


lightness and the effect of speed to the 
car through being placed at an angle 


| and being cut to show an unusual pro- 


file. For the mere sake of appearance, 
the forward ends of the front guards 
have been given a flippant curve inward. 
The side members of the frame are con- 
cealed by splashers brought down far 
enough to hide the mechanical parts of 
the chassis. There are three steps to take 
the place of full running boards, two on 
the right and one on the left side of the 
car. These steps are of wrought steel, 
of generous size, and their faces have 
been roughened to insure against slip- 


| ping on the metal surface. 


The two doors giving access to the 
tonneau are set off with a raised margin 
and spindles. This effect has been em- 
ployed in a few instances on custom cars 
and is very pleasing. There is one door 


giving entrance to the forward compart- 
ment, placed on the right or curb side 
of the car. It is preferable that this 
door be made flush. 

At the rear there is a luggage box 
made of ash with the same finish as 
the other woodwork. This box serves 
a double purpose. Its interior may be 
divided into three sections, the center 
one being in the shape of a funnel, of 
copper, with its throat extending 
through the bottom of the box into the 
tank beneath. Care must be taken to 
provide a tight joint that will absorb 
a slight twist, between the tank and the 
funnel. The throat of the funnel may 
be provided with a strainer and should 
be closed with a screw cap to close the 
tank and allow functioning of the fuel 
supply system. With this arrangement, 
one is not dependent upon a hose or 
portable funnel through which to fill 
the reservoir without wasting gas or 
spilling it about. The two compart. 
ments on either side of the funnel may 
be used to carry impedimenta that will 
not be damaged by possible gasoline 
fumes. Access to both boxes is through 
the top and they are bound with strap 
iron and fastened with locks. 

The windscreen is of two sections, the 
upper portion to swing out and the low- 
er being stationary. It is set at a con- 
servative angle. The large head lamps 
are finished in nickel, as is the radiator 
shell. To assist in ventilating the driv- 
er’s compartment, there should be a 
flush type ventilator in both sides of the 
cowl. 

It is recommended that pigskin be 
used throughout the interior of the body 
as well as for upholstery. While rather 
bright in colour when new, it improves 
with use and when well taken care of 
darkens evenly and has the rich appear- 
ance of a good saddle. This car should 
be very attractive if done in a dark 
colour such as royal blue, Brewster green 
or maroon. It will be unnecessary to 
employ two shades or different colouts 
to secure the best effect, for the contrast 
between the body colour and the natural 
wood makes a very striking combina 
tion. The top may be of khaki and 
need not be lined. 

The advent of the standard built sport 
car is hailed with joy by those of us 
who have contended that the average 
American car is so sombre and unintet- 
esting in appearance as to be commonl- 
place. Certain it is that the new sport 
sters will add a lot of colour and life to 
the growing parades of cars on our high- 
ways and no longer can foreigners Say 
“American cars are all alike.’ In my 
opinion these cars are better looking 
than the European standard sportstet. 
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GRAFLEX 


Graflex advantages are valuable every 
time you take a picture, whatever the 
nature of the subject. 


You 47o0w when the focus is sharp, you 
see what the view includes because a big 
image of the subject, right side up, is 
visible in the focusing hood until the 
very instant of exposure. 


Graflex focal plane shutter, with 
speeds of 1/10 to 1/1,000 of a second, 
and a superfine lens such as the Kodak 
Anastigmat f.4.5, are a combination that 
safeguards proper exposure even under 
dificult light conditions. 


The Graflex cameras are fully described 
in the 1922 catalog—ask for your copy 
by mail or at your dealer’s. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer &8 Schwing Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Partners 
in a Great Enterprise 


ANY New York Central stockholders 

own only one or two shares—a savings 

nest-egg. But the holder of a few shares has 

the same satisfaction as the larger investor of 

taking part in the development of an impor- 

tant public service while providing an come 
for himself. 


In his classic study of “Lombard Street,” 
Walter Bagehot asserted that a citizen of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time would have thought 
it no use inventing railways because he 
would have been unable to conceive the 
possibility of collecting the vast sums 
needed for their construction. 


Even Bagehot, writing only fifty years 
ago, probably would have been amazed by 
the thought of attracting the capital for 
building a 13,000-mile railroad system like 
the New York Central. 


Now nearing a century of public service, the 
New York Central Lines represent a property 
investment of $1,753,000,000. Against this 
investment stocks and bonds have been issued 
to the amount of only $1,586,000,000—that is, 
the value of the property is greatly in excess 
of the outstanding securities. 


More than 120,000 individual investors and 
institutions have become partners in this 
great enterprise. 


Railroad growth, to keep pace with the 
needs of American industry, depends upon a 
continuance of this public faith in railroads as 
investments, so strikingly shown by the 
widespread ownership of New York Central 
securities. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~PITTSBURGH SIAKE ERIE 


KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ ‘TOLEDO # OHIO CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
‘NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND- SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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VANITY FAIR 


_ Laying the Cards on the Table 


(Continued from page 71) 


This was the diagram: 


The Blonde 
y A754 


Subbs 
y 108 
@ K9763 
© K543 
@ K5 





4 Y 

© Jiwos | A 

@ 31084 cA 
9 
1 











Getriksky 


“Getriksky bid two spades right off. 
They all passed, and the blonde led the 
jack of diamonds. The Russian went 
game on the play and he can do it 
against any opening or any defence. I'll 
give you all the time you want to on 
that one.” [The play will be given in 
the October number.] 


Some More British Bids 


ALTHOUGH the English players seem 
to be improving a bit in so far as 
getting better averages is concerned, they 
are still a long way from being anything 
like unanimous in their selection of the 
best declarations. Here are six examples, 
sent to VANITY FAIR by Ernest Berg- 
holt, card editor of the London FIELD: 


y J10985 53 say no-trump.* 
5 47 call a heart. 
5 18 say two hearts. 
743 10 say no bid. 

2 call the spades. 


Score, 16 to O in your favour. 


>> 


y AKQ 54 would pass.* 
2 @ A8 29 call the spades. 
© Q7 17 say no-trumps. 
@ 876542 16 say two spades. 
15 bid a heart. 
No score. 
y 107 44 would pass. 
@ AK6 36 bid no-trump.* 
3 © A83 23 call the spades. 
@ Q9873 23 would bid a club. 
5 say two spades. 
No score. 
9 QJ 1054 53 call the hearts. 
&@ AQJ2 30 say one club.* 
i © 83 25 would pass. 
@ KS 11 say no-trump. 
11 bid two hearts. 
No score 
y A3 49 say one spade.* 
@jJ6 35 would bid two spades. 
3 © AK7 20 say no-trump. 
@ Q86432 19 would pass. 


4 would call a diamond. 
Score; 20 to O against you. 


Y KJ1062 94 would pass 
6 & Q53 36 bid a heart. 
© J875 1 says no-trump, 
@ Q 
No score. 


Sidney Lenz says that No. 2 is the 
only sticker in the lot. His selections are 
marked with an asterisk. What would 
readers of VANiTY Fair bid on these 
hands? No. 5 is a good example of “too 
strong to pass’’. 


Answer to the August Problem 


[THis was the distribution in Problem 
XXXIX, given in the last number; 
one of S. C. Kinsey’s compositions, 














Y 84 

&Q7 

oJ8 

@5 
Y 96 Y oO 7 
&J4 A B @ AKO 
© 10 y © Q7 
@y4 @8 

7's 

& 1082 

© 9 

@ 106 


There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want two tricks only. This is 
how they get them. 

Z leads the diamond, which B wins. 
B leads the king of clubs, and follows 
with the eight of spades. Z puts on the 
ten. This forces A to win the trick, or 
a heart will be led through him, estab- 
lishing the eight for Y. If A wins the 
heart, after letting Z hold the spade, he 
must lead the winning spade, which gives 
Y a club discard, and Y is sure of mak- 
ing a heart or a diamond, or Z makes 
the club ten. 

One false opening is for Z to start 
with the spade ten, as this allows A to 
win the trick and lead the jack of clubs. 
Y- must cover, and B wins. Now B can 
lead the winning diamond and follow 
with the heart seven. This A wins, and 
the small spade forces Z to lead clubs 
up to B. 

If Z starts with a club, A puts on the 
jack and the queen drives B’s king. The 
diamond and heart leads again allow A 
to lead the spades, jack first, throwing 
Z into the lead and forcing him to lead 
up to B’s clubs. 

If Z starts with the heart, A wins the 
trick, and leads the jack of clubs. IfA 
covers, B wins and leads the queen of 
diamonds, following with the spade, 
which puts A in. No matter what Z 
plays, A wins the spade and returns it, 
with the same result in the club suit as 
before. 

This shows that the diamond opening 
is the only solution, if the others are 
properly defended. 
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, NCever Dies: 
yw A Q > 
wing : < 
lead . e e 
a ERHAPS the greatest possible proof of the pristine 
way it J® beauty of Teécla Pearls is the stability of their reputa- r: 
vn ll tion in Paris, where they have progressed steadily in ‘| 
te} public favor every year since the date of their discovery 16 
ning ||| years ago, until today they are an established vogue in a 
city where fashions are born in an hour and die in a day! 
Técla Pearl Necklaces, with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
: 
: { , 
398 Fifth Avenue New Yorks | 
IO Rue de Ja Paix Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London | 
KE 1 
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APPRECIATION 


The owners of the Wills Sainte Claire are 
those owner-drivers who appreciate the 
thrill of tremendous power and eager obedi- 
ence to the lightest touch; who realize that 
in this car, and this car only, perfection of 
balance is combined with lightweight, 
sturdiness, roadability, ease of riding and 
responsiveness that give them a new expe- 
rience in safe, yet thrilling travel. 


&* ad Sad ad 


The Motor —Eight-cylinder, actually twin 
fours; 60 horsepower; overhead camshafts 
and valves in cylinder head. This construc- 
tion produces the enormous, flexible power ; 
the smooth, noiseless operation; the un- 
equaled simplicity and accessibility of all 
essential parts. 


C. H. Wills & Company, Marysville, Michigan 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


~ 






©C.H. W. Co. 








VANITY FAIR 


The Keystone 


(Continued from page 55) 


What all of these pictures have and 
what the serious film has not in any 
great degree is the perfect adaptation of 
the mechanism to the story. Analyse the 
common name and you find that what is 
wanted is movement and picture; ana- 
lyse the camera and the projector and 
you find the secrets of pace and of dis- 
tortion. Then go to the picture palace 
and spend one-third of your time read- 
ing the flamboyant titles of C. Gardner 
Sullivan and another third watching the 
contortions of a famous actress as she 
“registers,” and you will see why the 
comic film is so vastly superior. 

From Sennett’s earliest day, the cap- 
tions have been few and pithy. I recall 
in His Bread and Butter the opening 
title: “A Waiter’s Farewell”—which for 
me sets the scene and gives me to under- 
stand that in the fantastic imagination 
of the Keystone comedy a waiter’s fare- 
well is immediately distinguished from 
any other person’s farewell. (As played 
by Hank Mann it was.) In Bright Eyes 
the marriage of convenience is about to 
be made; the minister is about to pro- 
nounce the fatal words. In sweeps the 
bride’s mother with these words: “Faint 
quick—he’s dead broke.” Earlier in the 
same picture Mr. Turpin’s diverted eyes 
have led him to dip his spoon into his 
fiancée’s plate instead of his own. “I’m 
sorry,” says he, “I had the wrong view.” 


| Captions are about one to every ten in 


the serious films and are usually not 
more than nine or ten words long. The 
close-up, a mechanical detail not actually 
essential to the picture, very seldom ap- 
pears; virtually no comedians register, 
there is no senseless pantomime. 
Everything is expressed by picture and 
movement; and from The Count (Chap- 
lin) to The Paleface (Keaton), the re- 
tard and acceleration of pace has always 
been perfect. Seeing the former after a 
lapse of years, one can’t help being sur- 
prised to realize how good it is, how 
unconsciously you are made aware of 
the approaching end of the play by the 
imperceptible hastening of the action un- 
til the last two or three minutes, with 
Charlie playing alternate pool and golf 
with the frosting of a cake, are a pure 
frenzy of activity. In the comic, too, 
the trick photography is suitably em- 
ployed, although not even the comic has 
made sufficient use of slow-motion 
photography and of reversed projection. 


Notable Slapstick Comedians 


& is hardly necessary to characterize 
the notable actors of the slapstick 
comedy; they are divided, roughly, into 
those who imitate Chaplin and those 
who do not, and all those I have men- 
tioned so far do not. What all of them 
do, to a greater or less extent, is parody. 
The finest example of mock heroic was 
probably Charlie’s vision in The Bank; 
but Chester Conklin (or someone who 
much resembles him), in Bright Eyes, 
bundled himself up like Peary in the 
Arctic in order to fetch a ham from the 
ice-box, and came out to the adoring 
plaudits of the maid. In A Small Town 
Idol, Ben Turpin played, two years be- 
fore it was written, virtually the whole 
of Merton of the Movies, piling into it 
a burlesque of the Western film and of 
the superspectacle such as I had never 
dreamed of seeing. The comic film be- 
gan with the materials of the burlesque 
stage, I fancy; the materials, that is, 
which have been handed down in one 
tradition or another from the commedia 
dell ’arte: and it has never developed 
into the comedy of the intellect for one 
reason—that the comic masterpieces of 
the world have always been treated as 
material for the serious pictures. For 


| myself, I would far rather trust Mr. 


Sennett to do me Sganarelle and Gargan- 


, tua than any one else this side the water. 


Certainly I would_not trust Mr. Griffith 
to do Aristophanes. 

Within the limitation of what is, shal} 
we say, physically funny, the comedians 
have done marvels. Mr. Chaplin is the 
greatest of all because he understand; 
why one must never have irony without 
pity; he has piety and wit. Hank Mann 
whom I place next for the work in His 
Bread and Butter and a few other pieces 
translates the great childlike gravity of 
Chaplin into a frightened innocence, a 
serious endeavour to understand the 
world; he was trained, I have been told 
as a tragic actor on the East Side of 
New York, and he seems always stricken 
by the cruelty and madness of a world in 
which he alone is logical and sane, If 
he steps unintentionally into a motor 
car instead of a street car, his willing. 
ness to pay his fare and let bygones be 
bygones represents his attitude towards 
life; his black bang almost meets his 
eyes and his eyes are mournful and piti- 
ful; his gesture is slow and rounded; a 
few of the ends of the world have come 
upon him and the eyelids are a little 
weary; he is the Wandering Jew stirred 
into comic life by an unscrupulous fate, 

His most notable opposite is Harold 
Lloyd, a man of no philosophy, the em- 
bodiment of American cheek and inde- 
fatigable energy; his movements are all 
direct, straight, the shortest distance be- 
tween two points he will traverse impu- 
dently and persistently; there is no 
poetry in him, his whole utterance being 
epigrammatic, without overtone or 
image. 

Chaplin and Others 


TURPIN has the strength of the weak, 
like Chaplin, he disarms you and en- 
dears himself; unlike Chaplin, and to 
Turpin’s advantage here, he knows how 
to be ridiculous. You see Chaplin pre- 
tending to be a man of the world and you 
see him as Chaplin sees him—the process 
of identification is complete and you feel 
only the pathos of the impending denun- 
ciation; Turpin, having only a talent for 
Chaplin’s genius, lets you see him ob- 
jectively, lets you see through him. 
Buster Keaton is the most difficult of the 
newcomers to be certain about ; The Boat 
was a long, mechanical contrivance with 
hardly any humour; The Paleface had 
nearly everything which a comic needs, 
including certain movements en masse, 
certain crossings of lines of action which 
were quite perfect. His intense preoccu- 
pation—like Mann and Chaplin, unlike 
Lloyd and Turpin, he is always grave— 
and his hard sense of personality is ex- 
cellent. Larry Semon is more ingenious 
than affecting to me; and behind him, 
but longo intervallo, begins the list of 
the misguided creatures who make the 
kind of slapstick comedies which most 
people think Sennett makes. 

Seven years ago, in an imaginary con- 
versation, I made Mr. David Wark Grif- 
fith announce that he would produce 
Helen of Troy, and I made him defend 
the Keystone Comedy. Mr. Griffith has 
not made Helen of Troy and the pte 
eminent right to make it has passed from 
his hands. The Keystone Comedy (with 
its variations) needs still an authorita- 
tive defender and an authoritative critic. 
It is the one place where the genteel tra- 
dition does not operate, where fantasy is 
liberated, where imagination is ridtous 
and healthy. In its economy and its 
precision it has two qualities of artistic 
presentation; it uses still everything that 
is commonest and simplest and nearest 
to hand, but there is no fault which & 
inherent in its nature, and its virtues are 
exceptional. It may require 2 revolution 
in our way of looking at the arts for us 
to appreciate slapstick comedy; having 
taken thought on how we now look at 
the arts, I propose that the revolution § 
not entirely undesirable. 
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“6énduring Standards 


SAA HE sword-makers of Damascus gave to the — gained public confidence in the comparatively short 
“F-4 world the famous blades of watered steel — space of twenty-two years. 
that are, even today, unsurpassed for their Most Miles per Dollar is as great a source of pride 
fineness. to the army of owner-workers in the great Firestone 
Loyalty to only the highest ideals of craftsmanship factories, as the cherished reputation of their metal 
has, from time to time, produced other similar and skill was to the sword-makers of old Damascus. 
standards of worth. For all who use and know tires, the name 
Firestone Cord Tires are the accepted criterion of — Firestone must always mean the highest attainment 
fine tire service; a standard of quality that has in cord tire building. 


Firestone 








On each finished body built by Fisher—forward 
of the front door, on the right hand side—is 
the symbol by which the manufacturer indicates 
his pride in coachwork of surpassing beauty 
and durability; his confidence that this pride 
will be justified in your continued satisfaction. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT WALKERVILLE, ONT. CLEVELAND 


BODY 
b 


FISHER 
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TWIN-SIX TOURING 


Naturally there attaches to the superior way, everyday. In other 
Packard Twin-Six averymarked words, Packard Twin-Six is not 
and special distinction. only an honorable and a distin- 
guished name, but an honorable 


But this Twin-Six atmosphere iets. 
and a distinguished motor car. 


has its origin in something 
deeper and re fundamental jx, higher cost of construction is 
than mere social acceptance. merely a means to the end that 


Packard prestige is really a every owner shall enjoy motor- 
practical recognition of things ing luxuries which no car other 
which the Packard does, in a than the Twin-Six can provide. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an instant and vivid conviction of value so very great as to be 
almost epochal. Packard Trucks are known for unequalled durability and low ton-mile cost 


PACKARD 
TWIN-SIX 


CASK (TEE MAN WHO wns lONE J 












































WINCHESTER 


“Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 





THE cool crisp days of 
Fall emphasize the need of 
more seasonable clothing 
for the sports lover. 


The Winchester line of Fall 
sports wear. for Golf, Hunting, 
Riding and kindred sports is 
most complete and carefully 
selected with due regard to sport 
requirements in fabric and design. 
Sport Suits made from our own 
importations of Scotch and Irish 
Tweeds, Shetlands, Donegals 
and Harris Tweeds. 


Top Coats, fashioned on loose 
sporty lines, of Harris tweeds 
and domestic tweeds. 


Sport Furnishings and Foot- 
wear, correct in mode and in a 
range of styles to suit every in- 
dividual taste. 


Send for Catalog 


WINCHESTER 


“Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 


New Haven, Conn., 91 Church St. Worcester, Mass., 422 Main St. 
Boston, Mass., 364 Washington St. Troy, N.Y., 306 River St. 

Boston, Mass., Tremont and West St. Pawtucket, R. I., 245 Main St. 
Springfield, Mass., 378 Main St. Providence, R. I., 347 Westminster St. 


New York, 42nd St. and Madison Ave. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Literature 


(Continued from page 38) 


which are obvious to much less clever 
people than themselves. On the night 
before he sailed for America, I met Mr. 
Lewis in the house of a friend in Lon- 
don, and he let himself go to me in that 
ingenuous way which makes all of us 
like him, even when we are wishing he 
would let us get a word in edgeways. 
He complained of the lack of vitality in 
contemporary English literature and 
said, a little scornfully, that whenever 
he spoke of this, people retorted that 
English literature, in common with 
everything else, was suffering from the 
effects of the War. I am afraid I re- 
peated this statement to him. I said 
that a nation which had lost a great 
deal of blood was just as devitalized by 
the loss as an individual is. Mr. Lewis 
was impatient with me for making that 
statement. I do not know why. A fact 
does not become any less a fact because 
it is stated ninety-nine times. It may be 
boring to hear the same explanation of 
any phenomenon several times, but if 
you ask for the explanation more than 
once and wish to be told the truth, I 
cannot see that you have any right to 
complain if everybody tells it to you. 

But Mr. Lewis could not see that 
plain fact. He had theories about the 
condition of contemporary English writ- 
ing which would not square with that 
fact, and so he would not admit that 
the fact was a fact. And that is, I 
think, a common fault among the Amer- 
ican sociologists who have taken to fic- 
tion as a means of expressing their 
opinions. They cannot cope with hu- 
manity because humanity will not con- 
fine itself within the corners of their 
arguments. 

One last thing: Mr. Lewis complained 
that there was not much interest felt 
among English readers in American lit- 
erature. I hope I have shown that he 
is not quite accurate in making this 
statement, but I want to ask him why 
he should expect anyone, outside Amer- 
ica, to be interested in American litera- 
ture merely because it is American litera- 
ture? He must know that the average 
reader of a book does not enquire about 


the nationality of its author before he 
reads it. His interest is entirely in the 
question of whether or not the book js 
what he calls a good one. Most people 
are primarily interested in the literature 
of their own country. They only read 
that of other countries because of some. 
thing extraordinary about it. There are 
many admirable writers in every coup: 
try whose work never becomes known 
anywhere but in its place of origin, 
Only the very good or the very bad are 
capable of crossing frontiers—unless 
there is some happy accident, such as 
the common tongue of England and 
America, to make the passage easy, 
Both the very good and the very bad of 
America have come easily to England, 
Both the very good and very bad of 
England have gone easily to America, 4 
number of mediocrities from this side 
have gone to America—I am one of 
them—and have had a very handsome 
reception. Not quite so many mediocrie 
ties have come from America to Eng. 
land, but no doubt in time they will, 
But I doubt whether many American 
authors will get a handsome reception in 
England while they are preoccupied 
with local sociology and are uninter- 
ested in common human qualities. And 
rightly so. Sociology is a shifting and 
uncertain science—if, indeed, it is a 
science at all—but the common human 
qualities endure forever. Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis would be the first person to ex- 
claim indignantly at the suggestion that 
any one should be interested in a book 
merely because of the nationality of its 
author—as if nationality were not a 
tedious curse to mankind,—yet he is the 
first to cry out against English readers 
because they do not greedily buy up 
American books for no other reason than 
that they are American! America has 
produced men of great distinction in 
literature, all of whom have received im- 
mediate recognition in England. Some 
of them have even received recognition 
in England long before they received it 
in America. I do not doubt that some- 
thing of that sort will continue to hap- 
pen while time lasts. 


Little Drops of Rain 


(Continued from page 50) 


have you accomplished for all your sev- 
enty-six continental years? You are 
bankrupt, unmarried, childless—oh, for- 
give me, I’m sorry! (Lady Lookover 
has put her handkerchief to her eyes) 
but you drove me to it. 

Lapy LooxkoverR (closing and opening 
her eyes slowly) Ingrate! You are 
young, spoiled, pert. What do you 
know of my youth? 

Mitzi (hastily) Nothing, nothing at 
all, excepting what you have told me, 
but I don’t see why youth can’t be ex- 
citing, in spite of the fact that I am per- 
fectly safe from the Tower of London— 

Lapy Looxover (indulgently) You 
can be, and are, just little Anglo-Ameri- 
can, Mitzi Ting, nineteen and unneces- 
sary. Expect nothing from your future 
but a respectable marriage to some nice, 
young business man who will drive you 
to church in a car, and who will kiss 
your hand with utter ignorance of the 
art of kissing. 

Mitzt: This is outrageous! 

Lavy Looxover: My dear, accept the 
slowing down of the ages,—for you are, 
perhaps, one of its longest and most 
lingering notes. 

Mirzi: I can’t stand this another in- 
stant! (She starts up.) 

Lavy Lookover: Control, my dear, 
control—it’s the best thing you Ameri- 
cans do! Your vitality is low. You 


mustn't do anything to shock it. You!l 
be sick. 

Mitz1 (stamping her foot) Lady 
Lookover, I am very fond of you, that 
is I was fond of you until a few mo- 
ments ago. I have tried to respect your 
feelings and your age. I shall no longer 
do it. It is too much to expect. | 
wanted to spare you, but it is too late 
I won't listen to another word! I, Mita 
Ting, American born, nineteen and lisp- 
ing—was married to your Sir Horac 
Droop three perfect weeks ago today. 
Wait! Don’t speak! (She holds ups 
tiny and imperious pink palm.) Yo 
may have been the Storm that wre 
him at the foot of the hill, but 1 was 
the Destiny after the Disaster. You 
were the Wind over the orchard of Love, 
perhaps, but I was the Lap into which 
he fell; that’s what you must ¢& 
from the Languid. They are always left 
around after the Storm. Sir Horat 
Droop and I were thrown from ol 
horses, while riding, instead of a cab, ifs 
true, but as we sat in the dust of 
bridle path, we looked at each other and 
realized that we could not have falles 
in such perfect juxtaposition had we not 
been intended for one another. 
Adieu! (She flounces off, the paras 
making a pink nimbus for her head, © 
Lady Lookover slowly raises her pinte 
nez to her nose.) 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


Youll want them for the good style; the fine 
all-wool fabrics; expert tailoring; moderate prices 


OUR WOMEN'S STYLE BOOK SHOWS MANY OF THE NEW FALL MODELS « SEND FOR IT 
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VANITY FAIR 


Three Minutes’ Grace 


(Continued from page 36) 
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side by side they went across the hills. The car turned ‘into his street, and he 
But now the sky, which had held the saw a group hanging about the shop 
| steeliness of imminent rain, changed to A man cried his name, and they turned 
| soraething inky and sodden. One vast to look, and the silence was broken } 
cloud covered it like a soaked sponge, a long angry hoot that shocked him with 
and seemed to bring with it a sudden its ferocity. He feared to meet the 
hush, an expectancy. Under the swarthy crowd’s eyes. But it was only a factory 
light, valley and field and chimney as- hooter, and next moment men and boys 
sumed quick changes of outline and were about the car cheering and crying 
colour. All that had been blurred to his bright messages and facetious welcomes 
eyes became sharp, and the prominent as he had known they would. A con- 
features became merged into their en- stable took command of the affair, anq 
vironment. The car and. Jenny grew rushed him indoors, and spent the next 
indistinct; but the chimneys stood out hour in assuring the crowd that there 
flat and bold, like monstrous policemen. was nothing to be seen, and dispersing 
From behind the hill came a low rumble. them. 
Darker and darker grew the pool of In the quiet, dim house he moved 
| factories and houses, and the very feel slowly and awkwardly, upstairs and 
of the air was discomforting to his skin. down. He pottered. He did none of 
Something was about, something alien. the things he had fancied himself doing. 
Then over the bleak hills rode the he could not settle to them; and at last 
storm. Across the sky sheets and he realized that there was only one sen. 
| spears of white flame fluttered and flew. sible thing to do—rest. With that 
| They dipped into the chimneys and thought, though it was barely seven 
| cranes. One section of the scene was, o’clock, he went upstairs, undressed, and 
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| at one moment, clear to his view; the got into bed. His head cuddled th: 
| next, it became a fragment of a dream familar pillow, and he slept deeply 
| and dissolved slowly out behind the through twelve hours. 

dropping cloud. His hand found 


i& respo nd S to | Jenny’s, and they clasped. HE arose at the moment of waking, 


SH 


“Real Pinksey weather, dear, eh? cool, refreshed and serene. He made 

Pinksey always seemed to hate me.” himself a cup of tea; then fell to gather. 

. Back and forth the cloud moved, now ing his belongings and such papers as he 

y our WIS h cS here, now there, until the landscape had brought with him from the Sessions 

seemed a living thing, moving in pan- House. Thin sunshine hung over Pink- 

orama and following its loose temper. Sey, promising a bright sky among the 

Nearer and nearer now came the rude _ hills outside. The air was keen and stim. 

roar of the thunder, and for a space the ulating. He felt already that his feet 

sky above him, as he opened his eyes were firmly placed on the earth... 

above Jenny’s shoulder, was a sheet of It had all turned out as he had foreseen, 

copper streaked with jagged fire. Across When his papers were arranged, he 

conserves y our the valley the roars reverberated, crack- slipped out by a back way, evading curi- 

ing against his ear, and the lightning ous eves and the drama of his situation, Ss 

pained the eye with revelations of flame. and called on the solicitor who had sll 
. The flames of the furnaces became pallid. handled his defence. He left him in- — 

tem per and time, i) | The dominating chimneys were dwarfed structions for disposing of the shop, —_ 


meets your moods, 
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and futile. when formalities should be completed, 
| and drew a small advance, and signed 

At last, announced by a more furious the necessary document. 
burst of noise and lightning, came Half an hour later he and Jenny and 
the rain. It came in full force in the first two boxes were speeding in a hired car 
few seconds. There was no introductory towards the Junction, twenty miles 

° shower, no flourish of gentle drops, but away. 

office tuned up for =| a sudden release of water. It fell like a | That afternoon‘they sat in the lunch- 
gigantic gauze curtain, and under it all eon car toying with coffee, and finding 
| colour vanished, all change of sky and peace and inspiration in sidelong glances, 


drops you at the 


landscape was arrested. All became while Pinksey dropped farther and 
neutral, seized by one spasm of wetness. farther behind them. The sun filled a 
Upon hill and valley and road it fell, wide blue sky and broke upon the chim- 
hissing as it fell. In a few minutes the neys of the North and discovered the 
fields sank beneath it and became sedgy rich hues of their encrustations of soot 
| Jakes. It flowed in ripples from the and dirt, and upon the shafts and lit 
| roofs of houses and factories, and the their black slime to many colours. It 


the day’s work. 





chimney-stacks shimmered in the cadav- shone upon the soiled grey of the fields 
erous light that followed it. It streamed and upon the worn green hills, and lent 
from windows and dripped from bare them a false convalescence. It shone 
branches. It beat brown mud from the upon the whole infelicitous countryside, 
roads, and black mud from the coal- scarred in athundred places by the marks 
+ | dumps, and white mud from the chalky of toil; and where the pit-heads boiled 
Bi) 2AOQO H | hedgerows. It made rivers of wheel- with smoke and steam it played among 
aT | | ruts, and the rivers carried argosies of the smoke and transfigured it to far 
AT INDIANAPOLIS leaves, which ran before his eyes while tastic floating snow. 
the rain gurgled in his ears. And it shone upon his face and upon 
Through this hurricane they dropped Jenny’s, and warmed him and soothed 
' down the valley; and then the wet, him; and he lay back in the supreme 
| horned face of Pinksey lay before them, luxury of content. Everything was 
H.G.S.MOTOR GAR COMPANY | scowling as it had always scowled. At he had imagined. Before his eyes tht 
| the entrance to the town he stopped the country sped like a coloured sheet, and 
| car, and Jenny left him. the rhythm of the wheels and the thud 
| “Till “to-morrow, dear... Good- of the engine gurgled in his ears like 
night.” rainy rivers rushing, rushing to the 
“Yes. To-morrow. Here. At eleven. sea... 
| . . - Good-night.” ide ad ow lcs adees 
He had it all planned now. They ‘THE jury delivered their verdict in the 
would go North—to Scotland—and find Prunt poisoning case at 4:15 pM, 
some small village; and there their arms but there was a delay of three minutes 
H §=§| would shut out all dreadful memories before sentence of death could be pr 
a e & | and images. They would begin again. nounced, as, at the moment the foremé? 
| He would show the world that he could was replying, the prisoner fainted in the 
take a firm grip of it. dock. 
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eeply ““Four-passenger Four-door Sedan 


on Wills Sainte Claire Chassis” 
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= WKAUSUBALIL Upon request special designs for any make of = 
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“and quality at such a 
him- price. 
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hone Always slightly higher in price than 
side, other Turkish Blend cigarettes—but 


oiled —just taste the difference! | 
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The Spotlight plus in the 
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vers camping site 
is electric lighted 
when the car is Auto- 

















Reelite equipped. And 
the tire change en route, 
that was so troublesome 
and consumed so much 
time, is made as simple 
as at high noon with “the 
only spotlight on a reel”. 


It is a perfect spotlight for 
driving—then a convenient 
utility light for all purposes 
by merely giving the 
knurled ring two 
twists with the thumb 
and forefinger. This 
allows the lamp to be 
taken twelve feet 
from the car in any 
direction. The Auto- 
matic reel retrieves 
the cord and keeps it 
clean, and free from 
kinks when the lamp 
is returned to the car. 


Auto-Reelites are 
furnished in several 
models, priced from 





$9.75 to $21.00 and 
may be obtained at 
all the better dealers 
and supply houses. 





Full information gladly sent on request. Ask for Booklet 313V. 





APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 


1709 Wellington Avenue at Paulina 
CHICAGO 
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Morvich 


(Continued from page 73) 


won the Preakness if the renewals of the 
Derby and the Preakness had been sep- 
arated by an interval of five or six days, 
as was the case in 1919, when Sir Barton 
won both, and 1920, when Man O’ War 
might have won both if he had not been 
trained exclusively for the Preakness. 
Throughout last season Morvich was not 
seriously threatened by any of the colts 
that figured in the Preakness renewal. 

The privilege of seeing Man O’ War 
race had been denied the American west. 
Failing to train early enough to start in 
the Derby renewal of 1920 which Paul 
Jones won with Upset second and On 
Watch third, he journeyed west of Pitts- 
burgh only once—to Kenilworth Park 
for his race with Sir Barton. Colonel 
Matt J. Winn, the genius of Kentucky 
racing, after Man O’ War had beaten 
Sir Barton in this $80,000 Kenilworth 
Park race sought to bring about a meet- 
ing between the champion three year old 
and Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s distance run- 
ning champion Exterminator; in a La- 
tonia or Churchill Downs race of one 
mile and a half or two miles, for a purse 
of $50,000. But Samuel D. Riddle, 
Man O’ War’s owner, declared that his 
horse had done enough for the fame of 
one thoroughbred and it was time he 
was assigned to stud duty in Kentucky. 

The failure of Man O’ War to meet 
Exterminator in this race proposed 
by Colonel Winn was a matter of gen- 
eral regret. His admirers always will 
think that he would have beaten Ex- 
terminator in a race of one mile and a 
half or two miles, and, if he had done it, 
his record as a distance runner would 
have been unassailable. 


Exterminator as a Rival 


ORVICH will meet Exterminator 

either some time this coming au- 
tumn or next year provided he and Ex- 
terminator continue to train satisfactor- 
ily as seems probable and some enter- 
prising race course manager offers a 
goodly purse for a race between them as, 
also, seems probable. Morvich so far 
has dodged no man’s horse, no matter 
what the weight or track or weather 
conditions were on the days set for his 
appearances. Mr. Block has announced 
that he will sidestep no engagement of 
the future—after he shall have been 
brought back to proper racing form. 
Believing, in spite of Morvich’s defeat at 
Latonia, that his colt is as good a dis- 
tance runner as American racing has de- 
veloped, as well as one of the fastest, 
Mr. Block will not rest satisfied until he 
shall have met Exterminator in a weight 
for age gallop that will thoroughly test 
his stamina. 

The super horse of two and three 
years ago and his possible successor had, 
or have, many common attributes. 
There was never a faster or more willing 
horse than Man O’ War. It was never 
necessary to lay the whip on the great 
chestnut. He gave up all he had volun- 
tarily. He used to jump out in races 
he might have won without effort and 
break world’s records for the sheer joy 
of running fast. Morvich is a horse of 
that sort. It is play for Morvich in a 
“speed sharpening” test to gallop three 
furlongs in thirty-three and a half or 
thirty-four seconds and finish out a half 
in forty-five seconds. Man O’ War used 
to do that in 1919 and 1920. Before 
Man O’ War came along to show what 
a wonderful thing nature could do in 
the moulding of a thoroughbred, Amer- 
ican horsemen did not believe that race 
horses would ever run such dazzling 
halves as he used to run and as Morvich 
runs now. In disposition neither of 
these super horses had, or has, anything 
on the other. Man O’ War was always 
as sweet tempered as a setter pup of 
seven months and as kindly disposed to 
all things that moved and breathed. 


Morvich’s outlook on life is like Map 
O’ War’s. Possibly it was because of his 
supreme confidence in men that Man 0) 
War was such a racing machine. Hay. 
ing no fear of men, he gave men all he 
had of speed as a matter of course, As 
Man O’ War was in this direction, Mop. 
vich is. 

Man O’ War and Morvich are alike 
ineligible for registration in the so-called 
General Stud Book, Britain’s Koran of 
the thoroughbred family. 

Physically Man O’ War and Mor. 
vich are as far apart as the poles, 
Man O’ War when he raced, was 
lengthy, lean of flank and not attractive. 
ly coupled. There was a lot of daylight 
under him. Some thought him to 
leggy. Morvich is short of back, clog 
coupled, short legged. There is not 
enough of him behind the saddle for the 
pasting of a postage stamp. Man 0) 
War was a strutting sixteen and a half 
hands giant. Morvich is about fifteen 
hands two inches in height. Man 0 
War had a great reach. He covered 
twenty-five feet at every stride, which 
is considerably above the average. The 
action of Morvich is short and rapid— 
“choppy” some call it. Man O’ War 
had the conventional action of a dis 
tance runner. If Morvich was the sort 
of horse it looks as though he ought to 
be he would be a mere sprinter. It 
stretches him to cover twenty-one feet 
at a stride. Twenty feet is about his 
average. In Man O’ War and Morvich, 
nature has demonstrated again that she 
can put the same qualities of speed and 
courage, that combine to make what men 
call great race horses, in radically dis 
similar packages. 


Geography and Thoroughbreds 


Ma cscgedart anil apparently, has noth- 
ing to do with the production of 
great horses. Man O’ War came from 
Kentucky’s Blue Grass. Morvich hail 
from California. Morvich was bred by 
Adolph B. Spreckels at the Napa stud 
and raised on alfalfa and California hay, 
rather than on blue grass and timothy. 
Racing feels particularly grateful to for. 
tune for having given to Mr. Spreckels 
the distinction of producing this new 
bidder for big honours. The distinction 
of having bred him is about all that Mr. 
Spreckels has got out of Morvich. Mar 
vich was one of a group of two year 
olds Mr. Spreckels’ trainer, William Car- 
roll, brought east from the Napa stud 
a year ago last Spring. After he had 
shown blazing speed in a renewal of one 
of the minor Jamaica two year old 
stakes in May, 1921, Carroll sold him to 
Max Hirsch for $3,500. Carroll thought 
he was driving a shrewd bargain wi 

Hirsch. There was a growth on Mor 
vich’s left knee that looked as though it 
might cause trouble, and soon. Hirsth, 
the developer of many a smart thor 
oughbred and a first rate judge, appat- 
ently did not like the looks of Morvich's 
knee. He quickly sold his purchase to 
Frederick Burlew, Morvich’s _ preset 
handler, for $7,000 and felt that he was 
doing a clever bit of davidharumig 
when he did it. Morvich still has that 
growth on his left knee. But he has yt 
to take his first lame step. 

Mr. Spreckels is the patriarch of 
thoroughbred producers in Californl 
He carries back to the times of the late 
James Ben Ali Haggin, Theodore Wit 
ters and the late William O’Brien Mat- 
donough, the last named the importer 
from the Argentine of Ormonde. It wa 


at Mr. Macdonough’s Menlo Park fart | 


that Ormonde stood through the ls 


ten years of his life. A new thorough F 


bred producing industry is growing 
around Mr. Spreckels’ Napa stud 
promises to expand until California 5! 
have regained the place in productiol 
she had twenty-five years ago. 
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Wetzel 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men de- 
siring to be groomed 
correctly in every detail. 


SEVEN YEARS AGO 

the E. Z. Garter was 

the first and only one 

made on the wide-web 

principle. 

Today it is still first-— 

and it has no slides or buckles to pinch the leg and groove 

the flesh. Basic patents protect you. 

E. Z. Garters are 35c to $1 everywhere, in single grip, the E. Z. 

2-Grip and the new E. Z. Sport Garter (ideal for knickers, for : 

men and women). Also E. Z. Wide Web Suspenders. Made solely by é b Soevright 
THE THOS P. TAYLOR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. L p Mink arsSicansies 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


Look about you and you'll see 
glistening teeth on every side 
today. 

Teeth which once were dingy 
now have luster. And women 
smile to show them. 

The reason is this: A way 
has been found to fight film on 
teeth, and millions now employ 
it. It is also at your command 
—a free test. So don’t envy 
such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a 
viscous film. You can feel it 
now. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. 
Then, if left, it forms the basis 
of dingy coats, including tartar. 
That’s why teeth don’t shine. 

Film also holds food _ sub- 
stance which ferments and forms 
acids. It holds the acids in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by millions in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

hus most tooth troubles, 
which few escape, are now traced 
to that film. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are 
not sufficiently effective. So 
pearly everybody suffers from it 
more or less. 

But dental science, after long 
research, has found two film 
combatants. Able authorities 
have proved their efficiency. Now 
leading dentists all the world 
over are urging their daily use. 

new-type tooth paste has 
been created, based on modern 
knowledge. The name is Pep- 
sodent. These two great film 
combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern 
dental research. It corrects 
some great mistakes made in 
former dentifrices. 

It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is there 
to' digest starch deposits which 
may otherwise cling and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is Nature’s 
agent for neutralizing acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a mani- 
fold power to these great tooth- 
protecting agents in the mouth. 





Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a 
new dental era. Millions of people have 
learned this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film, 
See how teeth whiten as the film coats 
disappear. 

One week will cenvince you that you 
and yours should use this method always. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 194, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all 
the world over. ll druggists supply 
the large tube. 
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staging of his ballets. As simple and 
naive as a child’s drawings, they amus- 
ingly illustrate this baroque farce which 
is familiar in every European nursery. 

Stravinsky’s portrait by Robert De- 
launay has recently been shown. The 
canvas has created a sensation; it is cer- 
tainly not flattering, but at any rate, it 
is expressive. The portrait was painted 
two years ago when Stravinsky and De- 
launay met in Madrid. Delaunay, who 
lives in Paris, is the inventor of “simul- 
taneiste” painting; his most famous pic- 
ture showed the Eiffel Tower crumbling 
into space. 

Two caricatures of Diaghilev and 
Nijinski which have just been done by 
the Parisian poet, Jean Cocteau, are 
another manifestation of what we call 
in France “Ingres’ violin.” Ingres, who 
was a great painter but a mediocre vio- 
linist, had a contrary conception of his 
own talents. “Ingres’ violin” is thus 
not a musical instrument, but the nick- 
name for a habit which artists have de- 
veloped of experimenting in other fields 
of art than their own. Cocteau’s cari- 
cature of Nijinski was made when the 
latter was still among us. 

La Nijinska has shown imaginative 
intelligence in the choreography she has 
evolved for the new ballets and has tak- 
en her brother’s place in L’Aprés Midi 
d’un Faune ; the ballet to Debussy’s music 
which M. de Diaghilev has revived this 
year at the Opera. One vividly remem- 
bers the indignant protestations with 
which this symbolist’s work was received 
at its first performance. The new sets 
for it have been conceived by Diaghilev 
and Picasso. 

At Zurich, a marionette theatre has 
lately produced a play which has 
caused a real sensation, thanks to its 
scenery and characters. These were con- 
ceived and carried out by Mlle. Sophie 
Taeuber, a subtle artist. The fancy, the 
feeling for “ensemble” and the novel 
harmony of colors which Mile. Taeuber 
displayed have marked a new era in the 
art of marionette drama. The _ per- 
sonages are made of wood, metal and 
feathers, painted in a most expressive 
fashion and are fifty centimeters high. 
Their mobility responds amazingly to 
the words which are uttered for them by 
hidden actors. A musical intermezzo is 
played by a barrel organ. One of the 
principal characters is the Birdcatcher, a 
skinny individual, made of a series of 
rings, on which the birds perch as on the 
branches of a tree. The Birdcatcher is 
evidently also a poet. An Officer at 
court is in love with the Queen, who 
does not return his regard, owing to his 
invincible stupidity. A glance at the 
portrait of him which we publish will 
convince the reader that we do not state 
his case extravagantly. These soldiers 
have a single head and bust between 
them, but possess three pairs of legs and 
arms. As they march onto the stage 
they produce a rather comic impression 
of rhythmic discipline. Some mario- 
nettes are short and round, others long 
and thin. A stag is so rarefied that 
nothing is left of him but a silhou- 
ette, cut out in a sheet of silver. The 
theme of the play is taken from a Swiss 
legend, somewhat modernized by allu- 
sions to the psycho-analysts and the 
Dadaists. 

In Paris modernist plays only have 
access to the unofficial playhouses and 
the little theatres. But in Vienna, 
on the contrary, the most extreme nov- 
elties of German expressionism are pre- 
sented at the Burgtheater, which cor- 
responds in size and importance to the 
Comédie Francaise. 

One of the most characteristic plays 
of the modern movement was given at 
the Burgtheater during the past year 
— Spiegelmensch, The Man- Mirror 
by Franz Werfel—a magical trilogy in 


three parts and nineteen scenes. This 
profoundly human and original d 
written in powerful, poetic language, at 
its first production provoked a storm of 
criticism. But its real beauty, brought 
out by remarkable settings, has ended 
by making its inevitable impression, 
Another group of more modern 
representatives of Dadaism in Russia 
is known under its trademark: 479. 
Ilia Zdanevitch, the theorist of this 
movement, has recently come to Paris 
After living long at Tiflis, in the Cay. 
casus, where he was a professor in his 
“University of 410”, and after numerous 
adventures, he went to Constantinople, 
Always eager for new sensations, he 
lived for eight months in the Mosque of 
Santa Sophia, in the rooms which the 
Turks have put aside for the insane, He 
told me the story of a beggar who 


‘played the flute for the fleas and get 


them dancing. During the day, Zdane. 
vitch would walk forth, impeccably 
dressed, and mingle with the smartest 
life of Constantinople. 

The poetic idea of Zdanevitch is to 
create a poetry of sound. According to 
him, pure sounds have a character dis- 
tinct and sufficient to express sensations, 

Is it the naming of things which gives 
them reality? Does the myth create 
religion? Does the insistent repetition 
of a word make its efficacy? Is it ad- 
vertising, that modern myth, which has 
created the new religion, commerce? 
One is tempted to ask whether a word 
like “Odol,” “Venice,” “D’Annunzio” or 
“Gillette” put forward insistently, suf- 
fices to create an idea, a mysticism 
by visual image. These are problems 
which have been brought up by a te 
cent trial. 

Who does not know the novelist Alex- 
andre Dumas, senior? Who has not 
heard of The Count of Monte Cristo 
or of The Three Musketeers? One 
cannot think of these novels without 
evoking the image of the Pére Dumas in 
his chubby - self-satisfaction—working 
incessantly and gaining a phenomenal 
success. As we cannot think of the 
philosophy of Nietzsche without re- 
membering his large mustache, or of 
Oscar Wilde without remembering his 
downfall and imprisonment. 

But Alexandre Dumas, who gained 
fame as the author of these most popt- 
lar novels, did not write them. It is 
beyond discussion, proved by legal 
papers, recognized by the courts: Ales 
andre Dumas did not write his greatest 
novels. 

It was Auguste Maquet, an obscure 
professor of history, who died unknown 
in 1888, who wrote them and sold them 
to Dumas. The latter signed them, ¢- 
ploited them and made them famous. 

M. Gustave Simon, testamentary ¢ 
ecutor of Victor Hugo, a distinguished 
historian, has written The Story of 0 
Collaboration, in which we learn that 
the best part of Dumas’ work was wilt 
ten by another. The heiress of poo 
Maquet, his niece, is making efforts to 
bring him at least posthumously his 
share of the glory, and has brought sul 
against the heirs of Dumas, who died i 
1874. By the terms of an agreemetl 
made in 1846, Maquet ceded his rights 
to his collaborator for 145,000 francs 
But the good Dumas, though prompt to 
recognize his debts, was less prompt 
paying them. A lucky bankruptcy saved 
him. Poor Maquet got nothing. 

The courts, judging that the agre 
ment was still binding by which Maqut 
had renounced the right to sign bs 
works, have decided that his name sha 
not appear by the side of Dumas’. But, 
noting that Maquet did not abandon 
his rights, they decreed that his met 
be given half the author’s rights whl 
Dumas’ heirs have been receiving 
these years. 
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~LISSUE handkerchiefs 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


“LISSUE” may very naturally be accepted as a good golfing term — 
meaning that phase of the game when you stop a moment to hand- 
kerchief your brow. Soft and fine yet sturdy and practical, LISSUE’S 
gay, colored-woven borders come out at every green. 


Made and guaranteed by England’s famous manufacturers of fine textiles. 


Other TOOTAL products are: 


TOOTAL Shirtings; TOBRALCO, the 
wash dress fabric; TOOTAL Voile Novel- 
ties; TARANTULLE, the fine quality 
lingerie fabric; Mercerized Batistes; Sea 
ES Evele Mattel iele) <n 


Always look for the name 
on the selvage. 


At Best Dealers 
Men’s sizes 50 cents | 


W en’s 35 cents 
If your dealer does not carry LISSUE, en 


or the other TOOTAL products, write us. 


THe TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Ltp. 
387 FOURTH AVENUE _ at 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Surely Madam and Mademoiselle in America desire 
the perfume now the fureur of the Jeau monde of 
Paris—the bewildering Yapana of Volnay. 


Yapana in Extract, Toilet Water, Face Powder, 
Sachet, Compact and Lipstick at many fine shops. 
Where Yapana is not readily obtainable, if Madam 
will write the New York office, Volnay will see 


hat she is supplied 
that she is suppli UALITY has made Pears’ the 
Parfums De Vounay, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Nan ‘favorite complexion soap 


for over a century and a quarter. 
OoLNAy 
56S Fifth Ave. 
NewYork 
Enclosed is one dollar bill “Good morning! 


hich le phial yo» 
for TAPANA Estroct te ed Have you used Pears’ Soap? 


dress on opposite page, 
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HE KEISER ROMAN STRIPE 


IN THE NEW FOUR-IN-HAND— 
AN EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY WEAVE 
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DISCERNING DRESSERS WEAR_ THE 


z KEISER ROMAN STRIPE WITH PLAIN 
OR FIGURED SHIRTS 
FALL 
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KEISER CRAVATS IN DISTINCTIVE WEAVES— 
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Cravats Bearing This 
Octagon Trade Mark 
Are Guaranteed 








JAMES. R. KEISER, Inc. 

«Makers NEW YORK 
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Since 1860 
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Since there would be no reason for them 
| to laugh, their laughter would .disturb 
| the performance, would fatally inter- 
fere with it. In Les Mariés even more 
than in Le Boeuf sur le Toit or in 
Parade, I am working under cover of 
this laughter. In the same way, Charlie 
Chaplin, protected by his comic falls and 
accepted for their sake by our great 
public, is able to arouse in a few of his 
spectators an emotion comparable to 
that which one gets from Heinrich 
Heine. 

It will take years and years and many 
victims to duty before it will be possible 
‘to vanquish the contemporary banalities 
—among others, the theatre of the bou- 
levard, that veritable old photograph 
album, whose pages the yawning public 
turn over backward and forward and of 
which, none the less, it is beginning to 
tire without being aware of it. For our 
efforts are not blows in the void. Al- 
| ready there is a theatre taking shape— 
| born of the music hall, the cinema, the 
| circus, and the ballet—which, without 
| filling up for the public the void that 
they feel about them, does not fail to 
make them conscious of it by rendering 
even more insipid than before the taste 
of the panem et circenses which fifth rate 
bakers and crapulous producers cook for 
them and offer them. 





The False Humour of the New 


PEOPLE are deceived by this false 
humour also when they come for the 
first time to our poetry or our music. In 
1900 Pélléas was comic. Open the dic- 
tionary and you will see that Rimbaud 
is a “fantaisiste’. Baudelaire answers 
this reproach of “fantaisie” very well by 
saying that all poetry is “poésie fan- 
taisiste” because “fantaisie” is precisely 
each poet’s peculiar way of feeling and 
seeing things. Every audacity in the 
arts (and every period has its own— 
contrary to the opinion of the naifs who 
are vastly impressed by our “modern- 
ism”’—an absolutely meaningless word), 
every audacity in the arts establishes be- 
tween itself and the habitual manner of 
feeling of the time a displacement of 
equilibrium which excites laughter, 
exactly as a lady who falls down as she 
is getting off a street car excites laughter. 
Now a fall of this kind is not funny in 
itself. A new combination of rhythms 
and notes by a musician is for the 
audience only discord and _ charivari 
awakening the old laughter of college 
days. This false humour makes the critic 
conclude that the work in question is a 
humourous work which is a great failure 
as a piece of humour. “That’s not 
funny,” they say. Of course it isn’t 
funny. Because even if it is a question 
of humour, the humour is only a colour 
which is spread upon volume. The 
volume has no part in it. Thus I see 
Oedipus, Iphigenia or Macbeth in the 
relief, the volume of certain scenes in 
Les Mariés—where the public can see 
only nonsense and broad humour. 

Why deceive the public? you ask me 
perhaps. For the sake of politeness and 
in order to be left in peace. They are 
amused, they pay for their seats and 
they applaud—that’s the principle thing. 
It makes it possible for me to work as I 
please, and, I repeat, to tame them at 
the same time for more overt feats of 
audacity. Nothing is more difficult than 
to make certain people understand that 
there exists a world between caricature 
and, for example, the style of a Derain. 
All the strokes by which this painter 
asserts himself, corrects the objects he 
paints in his own image and makes the 
human face obey his own rhythm, seem 
caricatural to the public, who have long 
been accustomed to see figures, objects 
| and landscapes either in the light of 
| mediocre works of art or in the light 
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of fine works of art in which they ar 
impressed only by the mediocre aspect 
involved in every production. 

The painter is a critic of nature. Now 
the criticism of M. X neither interes; 
nor instructs us. Why should we listen 
to M. X? The only criticism which ha 
any value is that which is made by a 
artist whom we love, because it consti. 
tutes another means of bringing him inty 
relief to our eyes. The work which j 
criticized becomes nothing more than q 
pretext. 
one of Derain’s models. It is not the 
bottle, the napkin, the Italian lady, the 
tree which interests us, but the way in 
which Derain judges them and corrects 
them. Let us consider them as a foun. 
dation, a point of departure, a spring. 
board, which concern us no more than 


an audience is concerned with what goes | 


on behind the scenes—and so let us for. 
get them. Then, as soon as the picture 


stands alone, well detached from the ties [ 


which bound it to that which first gave 
rise to it, the rupture between nature 
and art no longer exists and the desire to 
laugh ceases. 

I have seen people laughing less before 
the cubist canvasses of Picasso than be. 
fore the paintings of Derain. 
the work of Picasso, with all ties ap. 


parently cut between its model and it- 7 
self, reached an altitude which prevented 
the eye from establishing any connec. | 
tion. The public did not laugh any mor | 


than in the presence of a carpet ora 


stained glass window. And yet whata | 
difference between decorative work and [ 
work like this, whose persuasive forc | 
comes precisely from the fact that it ex. P 
tends a thousand deep roots down into | 
reality, that it deceives the eye like thos > 
optical illusions which produce such 


striking effects of perspective. 
If you should tell the spectator that 


this combination of strokes and line f 
represented a piece of still life or af 


seated woman, you would immediately 
produce the rupture, the fall and the 
laughter. 

This subject deserves a long study en- 
riched with details and examples. Alas, 


I must confine myself here to the bar f 


outline permitted by the limits of this 
article. 


For the article or the study alike the | 


conclusion would be the same. In lL 
Cog et l’Arlequin I wrote: “the laughter 


of the crowd does not prove that a given f 


work is a masterpiece but a masterpiece 
always excites the 
crowd.” The crowd laughs because it 
sees art perched suddenly on an altitude 
which we others see it reach little by 
little. It is the mechanism of laughter 
that Bergson describes. The critics are 


annoyed because their habits are di- [ 


turbed and the artists because the ruls 
have been changed in the game whit 
they know so well how to play . . . and 
how to cheat in. 

This tendency on the part of the pub 
lic and the critic to see humour where 


It is the same as in the case of 


In fact F 


laughter of the} 





there is none makes them tolerate mor 


indulgently the unaccustomed methot 
of the new style. In fact, since they ate 
looking only for farce and a way @ 


amusing themselves, they find them if 


greater abundance among writers 
musicians who take only the tics of 8 
new physiognomy and transform its & 
pression into a grimace. Even a fine il 


telligence like Mr. Mathew Josephson é f 


deceived in this way, and takes 
monkey who cuts his own throat for the 
barber. 


Let no one suppose from this artide F 


that I am contemptuous of farce. Fart 
is an excellent genre. In it characte 
drawn in profile are clearly and sharply 
presented. But one must not confus 
that which is intended to provoke laugh- 
ter with that which provokes laughte 
by mistake. 
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Removes the 
Lingering 
Odors of 
Perspiration 


Alcorub is pleasant 
and refreshing to use, 
and does not stain or 


discolor. 





LCORUB 


is more refreshing and beneficial to the 
skin than the “grain alcohol’? you form- 
erly used. It combines just the proper 
proportion of alcohol with other cleans- 
ing and invigorating ingredients to leave 
the tenderest skin soft, and refreshed. 
No unpleasant odor. No burning, 
smarting sensation. No parching of 
the skin as with “medicated alcohols.” 
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At all Druggists—In Pint Bottles Only 


VU. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Largest Producer in the World 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Silver King is still King. 
how challenged, 


No matter 
this is the master ball. 


Distance for the deserving 
Durability for the “dub” 


There is a Silver King, price $1.00, for every class of 
golfer. Blue Silver King for hard hitters; red for the 
medium hitter; yellow, a larger ball; green, a floater. 


Rustless Iron Heads 


hand forged in Scotland, may now be purchased from 
the professionals in leading golf clubs. These clubs do 
not rust, do not need buffing, and retain their original 
weight no matter how long used. Exact replicas of iron 
a used by Abe Mitchell, A. G. Havers and Alex 
Herd. 


John Wanamaker, New York 


Sole National wholesale distributors of SILVER zinc golf balls, and our 
own exclusive group, covering the requirements a every type of golfer, 
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Clothing for 
Tennis Players 
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Trousers, Shirts, Shoes 
Neckwear 
Belts, Hats, Ulsters, Sweaters 
of practical design 


Trunks,Bags and Travellers’ 
Requisites 
of Unusual Quality and 
Ready for Immediate Use 


Our Boys’ Department 
containseverything needed for School Outfits 
Clothing, Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 


Send for “Memo. of Things Taken to School” 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 
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passes muster in most intellectual society. 
Most of us, when we talk about large 
ideas, do so for the pleasant glow such 
conversation affords, for the agreeable 
sense of expanding horizons, and not in 
the least for the purposes of exact un- 
derstanding. This little weakness of 
ours becomes quite painfully apparent 
after a short time with Einstein. Vague- 
ly mysterious references to the “fourth 
dimension”, for instance, are not in his 
line at all. When he uses that term he 
knows exactly what he means by it, 
and he expects you to mean something 
as exact. He has no use for incantations, 
however impressive. He cannot be 
swept off his feet, as it were. He is 
quick, responsive, affable, but not in the 
least at the mercy of whatever the gen- 
eral intellectual and emotional current 
may be at the moment. In the heat of 
any discussion he is as perfectly fair- 
minded, as perfectly detached, as if he 
were alone in his study. 

Einstein is sometimes very unex- 
pected. His genius is for purely ab- 
stract thoughts and, remembering that, 
his views on education are not at all 
what one would expect. The keynote 
of education, he says, should be “Ap- 
peal to the senses”! He is utterly op- 
posed to all merely theoretical instruc- 
tion. Even mathematics should be 
taught by concrete instances. Turn a 
boy loose in the school grounds with a 
stick. Ask him to notice the lengths of 
the shadows cast by the stick at different 
angles. Let him think about it. In this 
way, Einstein believes, the boy will mas- 
ter the elements of geometry in a way 
he will never do by looking at “chalk- 
marks on a blackboard”. The chief in- 
strument of education, he says, should 
be the cinematograph. Slow moving 
pictures of everything—foreign cities, 
printing presses, birds flying, flowers 
growing, and so on. The pupils will 
remember what interests them and for- 
get the rest. But what about examina- 
tions? Examinations must be abolished, 
says Einstein. Memory, he points out, 
is a vastly overrated faculty, and our 


educational system attaches more jm 
portance to it than to anything else, 
An educated man differs chiefly from 
an uneducated one, according to Ein. 
stein, in that he thinks inaccurately 
about a greater number of thi 
School-days should be_ shortened, he 
says. The fact is that Einstein has po 
reverence whatever for prodigies g 
learning; he is chiefly distressed by the 
fact that people are not more clea. 
headed and have no individual mind; 
of their own. As an integral part of hi 
general scheme he includes technical 
training. Every boy at school should lk 
taught a trade—book-binding, metal. 
work, carpentry, whatever it may be, 
An indirect but valuable consequence of 


this, Einstein thinks, is that class dif. } 


ferences would be lessened. For it must 
be understood that, in domestic policy, 
Einstein stands nearer to the socialists 


than to any other political party, and | 


in foreign policy he is a pacifist and in. 
ternationalist—as he was, of course, be. 
fore the war and all through the war, 

In conclusion, we may point out that 
Einstein is by no means a “public fig. 
ure”. He entirely refuses, as it were, 
to live up to his position. 


hostess ever gets Einstein to one of her 
parties, it becomes painfully apparent 
that the lion of the evening is distinctly 
miserable and is longing to escape. He 
is not at all anxious to be admired; on 
the other hand, he greatly values affec. 
tion. For this reason he would rather 
spend the evening at home with his 
family than anywhere else. “The bes 
thing in the world”, he once said, “isa 
happy face.” Power and prestige have 
no great attraction for him. His life 
is extraordinarily simple. 


His work, his music, and quiet talks 
with friends, are what he really values, 
and it may be prophesied with complete 
confidence that, now that he has be. 
come world-famous, not all the impor 
tant people of the “great world” wil 
ever get him to change his simple ideals, 


Marie Laurencin 


(Continued from page. 52) 


tastic story of which we do not know 
the plot; they are subject pictures 
painted round themes unknown and ex- 
quisitely absurd. 

The austere cubistic critics would have 
us ignore in every work of art, all quali- 
ties but the purely plastic. Born of a 
reaction against the too literary stan- 
dards of academism, this doctrine has 
done good work in reminding people 
that there are other things in art besides 
sentiment and drama, that art has-other 
functions than the pointing of a moral 
or the accurate description of a scene. 

But, like every other creed that has 
issued from a polemic, this doctrine 
of the purely esthetic function of art has 
been carried too far. It is absurd to try 
and ignore the other-than-plastic quali- 
ties of art; you are ignoring facts if you 
do. Michelangelo’s statuesque concep- 
tion of form moves us; but so does his 
amazing terribilod. Raphael’s sweetness 
affects us as intimately as his beautifully 
studied compositions. The brooding re- 
flectiveness and the dramatic force are 
as integral a part of Rembrandt’s work 
as is the open composition and the new 
sense of space. And so it is with Marie 
Laurencin. It is not only the composi- 
tion, the colouring, the method of paint- 
ing that please us in her pictures; it 
is also the feminine charm, the dim 
and beautiful fantasy. The literary 
qualities of her work—if anything so 
indefinite and vague and undramatic 
can be called “literary’—are quite 


as important as its esthetic qualities 


Taken as purely esthetic phenomeni, 
her pictures are certainly curious and it- 
teresting. Her universe of forms 1s 3 
queer shallow place, not completely fiat, 
but possessing, so to speak, only a rudi- 
mentary third dimension. It consists 
generally of only two or three planes ly- 
ing quite close to the surface and, more 
often than not, parallel with the picture 
plane. There are no deep vistas and n0 
statuesque masses standing solidly in 4 
surrounding space. Her world, in fact, 
is the closely bounded world of the very 
short-sighted person who is only awaft 
of the immediately surrounding reality. 
In this shallow universe there 1s 10 
chiaroscuro, no sharply defined model 
ling The paint is laid on flatly and w!- 
brokenly. The colour is always soft 
very subtly harmonized. The best of 
her compositions have a pleasing 
generally simple rhythmic pattern. 

The final impression which her wort 
leaves upon us is one of exquisl 
graceful elegance. Her pictures are th: 
most charming of decorations. And # 
that word “decoration” we are § 
assessing the nature and value of be 
contribution, her essentially feminit 
contribution, to art. She has inven 
a new and subtle form of adornmél 
which takes its place with all the othe 
things that have been invented i 
past for the enrichment of daily 
Hers is certainly not the grandest fom 
of art; but it is one of the most gra 
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PRIVATE 
RENTING SERVICE 


fe those who desire all 
of the comfort and 
propriety that the public 
conveyance cannot offer. 
| Every car in perfect 
condition. Every chauf- 
feur correctly uniformed 
and chosen for his experi- 
ence and trustworthiness. 
{ Driving, Shopping, 
Theatres, Inns, Local 
and Distance Calls. 
{| Rate-card may be had 
upon application. { Our 
terms are unusually rea- 
sonable; dealing directly 
with the client, we are 
able to give service at the 
basic rates. 





CiRcle 2809 
CiRcele 4815 
Night Calls: CIRele 7325 


Telephones: 
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broken? Here was need for a | 


liniment or for an antiseptic. 


But which? 


Absorbine, Jr. combines the 
beneficial properties of lin- 
iment, antiseptic and germi- 
cide. All in one container for 
greater convenience in such 
emergencies. 


Neglect of the hundred little 





| 


hurts that occur unexpectedly | 


often means infection, unnec- 
essary pain or slow recovery. 












Thousands are never without 
Absorbine, Jr. in their homes. 
It 1s safe; of a clean, pleasant 


) liniment stain. It 1s powerfully 
concentrated. Only a few 
| drops are required in all ordi- 
nary applications. 

At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpatd 
Liberal trial bottle, soc postpard. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

116 Temple St. 
Springfield, 
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Beauty of appear- 
ance as well as precise 
accuracy combine to 
make this new Hamilton 
a master timeptece 


IN attaining the exquisite beauty of the 
new Hamilton Watch models, no sacri- 
fice has been made of that fine accuracy 
which has earned the Hamilton the 
high regard of railroad men. Jewelers 
like to sell Hamiltons because they 
don’t have to struggle with them later 
on to make them keep precise time. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY ,Lancaster,Penn, 


“hamilton 


“The Watch of | 
"“dolenua Afjatch 


Accu racy” 
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For evening wear—Krem- 
entz tuxedo and full dress 
sets. They are correct, a 
necessary requirement for 
all formal oceasions. 


Tuxedo Sets 
$4.50 to $11.00 


Full Dress Sets 
$7.50 to $17.00 
Only at the better shops. 
Illustrated literature upon 

request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


TUXEDO SET 
Gray Mother of Pearl 





1003 KP 1005 KP 
Links 3 Studs 
$3.50 pair $2.00 
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uxUry: ~ 


ie YOU are going to Europe you can now travel on swift, 
new passenger liners that represent a supreme achieve- 
ment in shipbuilding. The fast, twin screw, oil-burners of 
the “535” type, owned by the U. S. Government, have become 
famous on every sea. Two of them, the President Harding 
and the President Roosevelt operated for the Government 
by the United States Lines, have been placed in. the service 
between New York and Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Every device of the modern shipbuilder’s art has been 
lavished on these new ships. They are at once incomparably 
safe, supremely luxurious and unusually fast. 












Write for Booklet 
INFORMATION BLANK 
Send the coupon below To U. S. Shipping Board 
today for the remark- Information Section Washington, D.C. 
U. S. 2836 





able story of the 
«5935'S and for your 
Government’s author- 
ttative booklet of 
travel facts. If you 
are going to travel 
anywhere on the seas 
you should have this 
information, 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding U.S. Government ships. Iam considering 
a trip to Europe [.],to The Orient 1, to South 
America []. I would travel ist class 0, 2d), 3d 2. 





If 1 go date will be about 


My Name 





Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F.D. __ 


Town ___ State 








— 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 2836 Washington, D. C. 
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To Europe on American Ships 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Younger Generation 


(Continued from page 84) 


clares, lies so close to his heart. He ac- 
cepts his phraseology from a newspaper 
editorialist whose great complaint is that 
owing to the success of so many young 
novelists and critics “those who were 
not young had to ape the young”. 

He accepts his phraseology, then, 
from the mouthpiece of gross time- 
servers, and adds not a single expression 
that is applicable to even one of as 
many divergent types of mind as are 
represented by F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
E. E. Cummings, by Louis Untermeyer 
and Wallace Stevens. He is not even 
“up” on the past of this youth. He 
speaks of a “next step in criticism— 
showing the relation of every activity 
of the human spirit—to the economic 
system under which it is practiced”, 
when it was precisely that sort of criti- 
cism that was organized for the United 
States by Brooks in “America’s Coming- 
Of-Age”, brilliantly developed by 
Bourne, Frank and several others, and 
is to-day undergoing assault from 
Burke, Seldes and Cowley. 


The Real Teacher 


HENCE: we who need teaching have 
never been in the least deceived of 
the motive that has procured us this 
attempt at patronage. We have never 
been in the least deceived of the cause 
that has gained us this and deprived us 
of the veritable assistance which might 
have been rendered us by. Mr. Nock, 
and which is indeed being rendered us 


| by every one who is diligently seeking 


education, whether he be fifteen, fifty- 
five or ninety years of age, and whether 
or no he occupy himself with our im- 
mediate problems. We have not for a 
moment failed to recognize that Mr. 


Nock is not of the class of those who 


know they do not know, the class from 
which all real teachers, Socrates ang 
every other, have been recruited, the 
class of those who create the intellectual 
situation necessary to the growth of art, 
The real teacher is always he who is the 
best of pupils; who never graduate 
himself from the company of those who 
need to learn; and who is continually 
seeking wherever he can find them bet. 
ter, clearer, finer, solutions for the prob. 
lems with which life persistently cop. 
fronts him. The real teacher is the man 
who learns with men; the man who 
might write over every book of his the 
superscription placed by Arnold Schoen. 
berg on his “Harmonielehre”—Dieses 
Buch habe ich von meinen Schiilem 
gelehrnt.” 


But Mr. Nock has revealed himself of 
the unhappy class of men whose state 
is more fallen a one. He belongs with 
those who do not know, and utterly 
ignore it. It is this that leads him to 
make the attempt to patronize a lot of 
young people; a neither novel nor un. 
wonted occurrence; for the maxim 
which declares “those who cannot do, 
set themselves up to teach” is an old 
one. It is this self-righteousness which 
deprives us of the help he as well as 
every human being is in position to give 
us and himself. And, it seems, we shail 
have to prepare ourselves to do a long 
while without the assistance of Mr 
Nock. This is by no means the first in- 
stance in which, under the mask of 
friendliness he has demonstrated his 
complete lack of sympathy for the 
strugglers. And it is distinctly the most 
aggressive. The signs warn us, there- 
fore, that in the class of those who pre- 
sumptuously set themselves up, he is 
destinea a long while to remain. 


A Guess at Unwritten History 


(Continued from page 56) 


subversive fellows, who always thought 
more of the truth than they did even of 


| the inviolability of the High Priests of 


the State. They preferred to die rather 


| than surrender the out-dated rights of 


man. Therefore, they had to die. The 
rights of man cannot be allowed to stand 


| in the way of a nation’s perfect uni- 
| formity. It was many centuries before 


man realized that the only freedom 
worth having is freedom from the 
necessity for individual thought. Per- 
fectly unembarrassed freedom, freedom 
in which the mind may be empty and 
sunny, and assured happily of not the 
slightest interruption from any un- 
sanctioned unofficial idea, became pos- 
sible to a community only after the 
sanitary measures were devised which 
sufficed against unexpected epidemics 
of speculative thinking. 

This, we are sadly aware, took time; 
for the brightly coloured hopes sent 
skyward so long ago as 1914, and the 
vistas discovered as a consequence by 
young men whose eyes till then had 
been resting safely on the ground, and 
the daring and lively questioning that 
was aroused by the incessant nudging of 
sleeping minds, coincided, as it un- 
luckily happened, with the beginnings, 
when the “Great War” ended, of mass- 
production and international finance, 
so developing problems of government 
the solving of which could not be 
reconciled with any admission of in- 
dividual liberty and personal right. It 
was, therefore, the elimination of the 
notion of justice and liberty from com- 
mon opinion which occupied statesmen 
from 1918 onwards. 

Gradually the true social morality 
has been evolved—that one citizen 


should be so like all other citizens that 


his only distinguishing characteristic is 
his number; that the right ideal of 
citizenship, plain for all to follow, and 
ensuring the stability of society, is to be 
so loyal to the Holy State that an erx- 
pression of a man’s views in a gathering 
of his fellows will rouse no more 
curiosity than a glass of water. Ob- 
viously so desirable a similarity of mind 
and character, making disputation im- 
possible, and preventing all dislike of 
the ordinances of the Sacred Entity, or 
Cabal of Inviolable Dispensers, a unl 
formity in which war and peace become 
merely the national output of a vast 
machine controlled by the Central Wil, 
has been developed only through ages 
of Press Suggestion, popular education 
with a bias that was designed but was 
scarcely noticeable, the seizing and re- 
taining of opportunities by legislators 
whenever public opinion was sufficiently 
diverted, and a development of chem- 
ical science and aeronautics which has 
been encouraged by the enlightened 
directors of the major industries. 

Yet, we dare ask, had it not been 
for that little “War to End War” o 
1914-1918, so innocently named by ou! 
forefathers who had too much liberty 
to know what they were talking about, 
would the possibility of our present 
social tranquillity have arisen? It & 
hardly likely. The freedom we enjoy 
from all criticism, from all interruptions 
of mind and spirit, an internal peace 
which is indeed never broken except 
by the lethal germs of our modern wals 
that, in the due course of nature, 
obliterate every week or so a few of 
our cities, was lucky chance, that was 
seized upon by public-spirited legis 
lators who had the prescience to know 
its value. 
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Reduces FAT! 


Corpulence in both men and 
women disappears quickly and 
surely at the touch of Dr. Law- 
tons GUARANTEED Fat 


Reducer. Pretty charm and 
slender lines are retained or eas- 
ily regained by gentle massage, 
applied 10 minutes, night and 
morning. (Non-electric). No 
starving. No exercising. No 
baths. No medicine. 


GUARANTEED! 


Test Dr. Lawton’s Reducer 
11 days. Use it where obesity 
most annoys. Actual reduction 
will be taking place or your 
MONEY BACK. Price $5, 
plus 20c for postage and insur- 
ance. Send money order now 
onthis guarantee... or write 
for convincing proofs . . . to 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 
Dept. 37 
120 W. 70th St., New York City 








| Beauty is not a thing apart, 
but is part of the thing. 

















tial, and part of the tout 
ensemble is the Allen Tire 
Case, 


A perfect protection for the | 
spare shoe from the deteriorating 
effects of sunlight, water, oil and paint. 
Choice of colors to harmonize with the car, 
and in styles to please the most fastidious. 


Illustrated folder and latest price list on request. 




















In automobile 
equipment complete- 
ness of detail is essen- 











The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 


Makers of the Famous 
Allen Shutter Front 


22 West 61st Street, 
2013 Michigan Avenue 


New York City | 





| Gre ALLEN 
TIRE CASE 














Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial sect- 
ion of Vanity Fair 
is rendering a gen- 
uine service to 
readers regarding 
their investment 


problems. 


Your inquiry will 
receive our careful 
attention. 


Write to us without obligation 


Financial Department 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St. New York City 























Man’s Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 


Philadelphia Representative: 
San Francisco Representative: 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 


., Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
in fact the entire body or any part 


without dieting Dr, Walter’s 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


famous 
medicated | 








Anklets for reducing 
and shaping the ankles 
$7.00 per pair; 
extra high $9.00 
Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 











Dr. 


with coutil back $9.00 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue 
Entrance on 34th Street. 3rd Door East 


MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So, 11th St. 
ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St. 






New York 


Bust Reducer $6.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 
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Pinkham 


AND-BRAIDING rugs is a fas- 
H cinating art. That’s why the 
fifth generation of Maine weav- 
ers are still braiding Pinkham rugs 
for you—weaving their own sturdy 
personalities into color combinations 
that delightfully harmonize with your 
home furnishings, antique or modern, 
Pinkham braided rugs, in rounds 
and ovals, are on view at the lead- 
ing stores. For any desired special 
pattern or color cembination, send 
samples of your wall coverings and 
chintzes, and our artists will submit 
color sketches, without charge. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, INC 
17 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 
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Helping nature 
heal a wound 


ISTERINE 


functions in a 
most interesting way in 
guarding against infection. 

Even many persons who have 
trusted this safe and efficient 
antiseptic for many years do 
not know just why it has so 
justly merited its steadily 
growing popularity. Here is 
the reason: 

Listerine is composed of 
antiseptic oils and _ essences, 
scientifically combined with a 
saturated solution of boric 
acid—one of the most healing 
agents known to medicine. 

Thus Listerine applied to a 
cit; scratch, 
burn or abra- 
sion has a two- 
fold antiseptic 


effect: first the 
liquid, itself, 
halts infection; 





then, upon evap- 
oration, it leaves 
a film of pure 
boric acid which 
protects the 
wound while nature heals. 

Its action is safe and sure. 
It is strong enough in its anti- 
septic properties to combat 
bacterial development. Yet it 
is not so strong as to injure 
even the most delicate tissue. 


There’s a lot of 
satisfaction in 
knowing your 
antiseptic does its 
work safely. 


To guard against 
sore throat 


Every one knows that many ill- 
nesses start with 
sore throat. The 
mouth isanopen 
door to disease 
germs. 
¥  Listerine is 
. ideally efficient 
in warding off 
troubles of this 
sort and the 
more serious ills 
that so often follow. Try it asa 
gargle the next time you feel 
your throat becoming sensitive. 
See how quickly it relieves you. 

And best of all, you know you 
are using an antiseptic that is ab- 
solutely safe. 

Read the booklet packed with 
every bottle of Listerine. It sug- 
gests many other uses to which 
Listerine may be put.—Lambert 
iy a Co., Saint Louis, 





Don’t take chances 
with sore throat, 





LISTERINE 
—the safe 
antiseptic 
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IT HAS COME INTO ITS OWN 


In the beginning we set out to build a car that should, 
above all else, be true to our ideals. 

We went about our work slowly and with great care and 
from our labors came the LaFayette. 

Since the day our first car left the factory the name 
LaF ayette has advanced without falter. 

It has become, perhaps, the proudest name that is placed 
upon a motor car. 

The LaFayette has come into its own, just as surely as any 
product of human skill which is made unsparingly fine 
must Come into its own. 

It has come into its own because it has brought to motor- 
ing a new expression of performance, of reliability, of 
distinction and of grace. 

For upon each car we have lavished the seme watchful 
and jealous care with which the builder of a cup-defender 
oversees the laying of his keel. 

It is not our goal to build in great numbers, but rather, to 
build in great excellence for those who love fine things. 


An ideal, perhaps, but the same ideal with which we started, 
the ideal which has guided the LaFayette so surely to its own. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION at Wars Aill Inptanapotts 
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ab is easy to’ identify the 


LAMPI 


| asitis obtainable only in these Pianos 


Cifine piano has always been considered a desirable part of 


WE the tine home. Onfortunately, this instrument is usually 
silent - hardly, more than a handsome decoration. 


& Goday, this home is graced by a grand piano containing the 
| Ampico - bringing the living touch of the Greatest Pianists in 
4 the World to the playing of the six celebrated pianos em- 
blazoned above - re-enacting their finest art, and thus‘Myster- 
iously endowing them with all the music of the world’ 


| Ghe individual companies making these renowned pianos 
| are divisions of the American Piano Company, which owns 
. x _and controls the manufacture of the Ampico. 
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437 Fifth Avenue New York City . 


Largest Manufac turers int ie. \ 








Pivte unusual length of life is attribu- 
table only to extraordinary quality 
of material and care in making them. 


i 


Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes, Exclusively 


WwW A. RB. NETTLETON .COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. UC), 











